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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 

1 f i T' a -.'7 7 . 


SUMMAllY. — Tlio history of the year cndinj^ iUst March 1877 exhibits, 
ill coiilrnst with those that ini mediately preceded it, a sudden arrest of the progress of 
education, and in some respects a rapid decline. Tho reductions which, owing to urgent 
tinaucial neccjssity, were made in the educational assignments for tho year amounted to 1 :} laklis 
of rupees. These rediKitions chiefly affected primary educafiou, normal schools, and grants- 
in-aid. Tlio reductions in normal schools were carried out departrnentally — not without tlio 
infliction of much hardship on teachers, and tho probability of difficulties arising in future 
ycai’s, but at any rate vigorously and effectually. Grauts-iu-aid, on tho other hand, are 
sanctioiKsd for a term of years. When, therefore, tho budget estimate for 1870-77 was, 
witliout warning, fixed at Us, 1,20,000, wliilo tho actual expenditure for tho previous year, 
a(‘cording to tho Accountant- trenerars statement, amounted to Us. 5,30,000, it was difficult 
to lio]»e that tlio sanctioned limit would not bo exceeded. Much was offoetod by refusing 
new grants in every case, by cancelling grants which did not conform to tho rules, and by 
reducing grants on reiiowal. These measures of economy, treiichniit^ as they wore, were 
ncc.c.sssirily ina<le(piato to tho occasion ; aiid«tho departmental returns show that tho sanctioned 
cx])cii<lituro was <K)nsidcrably exceeded. Much good was no doubt done by causing District 
t /ommittoes and Insjiocting Officers to look narrowly into the condition of each school, and to 
determine wliich of them could best enduro,* or most merited, vigorous treatment; but 
it is more than probable that good scliools sulfored with tho bad ; that some disappeared, and 
many wore crippled. In all 87 grant-iu-aid schools were |ibolished during tho year. The 
[>rimary grant was exposed to tho samo sudden and sovero measures of rctrouehmeiit. From 
tho beginning of March 187(5 a rapid succession of circulars was issued from this office by 
tho late Mr. Woodrow, urging all Inspectors of Schools and District Committees to tho closest 
economy in primary expenditure ; and in May it was aiiiiouneed that eacli district would be 
rc(piirod to save 25 per cent, of its original allotment, all of wliich had been practically 
pla(?od out. It was not until September, how'ovor, that tho revised allotment for each district 
was sanetioned and issued ; and those officers who had not already begun in earnest to effocit 
tho necessary reduetious found tlioinselves compelled to throw all tho retreiielinieiits for tho 
year upon tho last six months of it. Tho urgency of tho case admitted of no half measures ; 
and Iiisj3cctors of Schools wore iucessaiit iu urging District Magistrates to bring down expendi- 
ture. Tho reluctance which many of tho latter felt and expressed to tlie reduetious was at 
length ovorcomo, and schools were deprived of their stipomls at an unprocQdeiited rate. In 
many districts tho number of •schools abolished in 187C exceeded tho aggregate number so 
rotuniod for tho four previous years. What became of these abolished schools, nearly 2,200 in 
all, will be considered at length hereafter ; hut whether they disajipeared, or whether they 
merely retired to tho unaided class, it is to bo feared that the money spent on them since 1872 
has been spent to littlo purpose. In making these and similar comments upon the educa- 
tional history of the year, I hope it is unnecessary for me to disclaim any intention of 
criticising tlio iiolioy of Government in a hostile sense. Accoiiting tho reductions that were 
made as a financial necessity, my only concern is to show how they affected tho progress of 
education. 


riKNPRAL 

SIMMAIOT. 
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HErOUT OP THE DIUECTOU 


aKSKBAL 2 . The figures shown in. the departmental returns seem at first sight iuconsistent with 

BCMMART. the sketch just given. The following table summarises the state of education for the lust 
two yeoi’S in Government, aided, and private institutions : — 

isra. laT. 


CL48ii OF llfSTITUTlOXa. 

Schools. 

Pupils? 

r- 

ScllOulfi. 

Pupils. 

Fur irencral iustrnction— 

UoTenimciit iustitutions 

259 

21., 208 

267 

2t,69n 

(i rant -in- aid ditto 

1,872 

87,379 

1,842 

88,103 

Primary and Circle Fund Institutions 

13,270 

353,109 

13,655 

3.t1,048 

Uniiided institutions 

2,358 

60,111 

6,629 

13->,617 

For sprcisl instruction* 

91 

4, 911) 

75 

4,308 

Totol 

17,WO 

535,804 

21,478 

589,361 


• Srhooltt f.ir «pcciiil instrnetii'n aro nil Govcriimout institution a, except 15 niilcNl normal sclioola with 852 pnpila, and 
uiie unaided technical school with ’Jd5 pupils. 

In these totals a considerable iiicreaso is doubtless shown. On examination, however, 
it appears that the increase is almost exclusively confined to the head of unaided schools ; that 
is, practically (as all the reports agree in affirming), to previously existing pathsalas, now for 
the first time brought on the retui’iis. Such schools have been discovered and tabulated to the 
number of with 0tj,8;j9 pupils, while those of the previous year numbered only 2,04J{ 
with 43,714 pupils. Neglecting these for the present, the changes in organised instnietioii 
maybe thus shown : the schools have increased from 15,807 to 10,196, the pupils from 492,090 
to 492,492. And oven these figures, it will at once appear, give too favourable a view of the 
situation. For the only schools that manifest any considerablo development are those aided 
from thoprimaiy fund, whoso numbers have increased by 395. Hut all, and much more than 
all, this increase is accountecl for by the circumstances of two districts, Midiiaporo and Halasore. 
Midnaporc, notwithstanding the reduction of its primary grant, has exhibited the same expau- 
siveness that has characterised it from the beginning, and has added to its list of subsidised 
pathsalas 321 schools and 8,126 pupils. Balasoro has now for the first time adopted the 
Midnaporo system, and has succeeded in adding to its list 1,252 now schools with 14,203 
pupils. In all other districts, excepting these two, there has been a loss of 1,178 primary fund 
schools, with 23,847 pupils. 

3. Hence, putting aside indigenous primary schools that owe nothing to the care, and 
aro unaffected by the finances, of the department, the ediK^atioiial history of the year may be 
thus summed up. There has been a trifling increase in the inimher and attendance of 
Government schools ; in aided schools, and in institutions for special instruction (the class 
which includes normal schools), progress has been suddenly and violently checked ; while 
primary instruction has encountered a general and rapid reduction in tho numbers both of 
schools and of pupils. 

4. The previous table exhibits the distribution of schools and pupils according to the 

budget grant oy which they Aro maintained. Jii tho following table they are classified 
according to tho character of the instruction imparted, indigenous primary schools being 
excluded. « 





1876. 

1877. 

Avoroire 






Clash of l>'BTBrrrio.\. 





iiiiinhcr of 
pupils at each 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

sf'huol. 

SL'PKBIOB ... rollcimH 

18 

i.tot 

20 

1.703 

00 

f Hitrhcr Eiigii.Nh schools 

1 Middle 

173 

.S2,r,20 

ISO 

32.067 

IS.'I 

r>’J3 

34,072 

611 

30.072 

oV 

Secondary ..<< Middle vernacular „ 

1,259 

69.306 

1,045 

6I,71S 

.60 

) liitormcdiatc Knglish rcIvoIs 



112 

4.32.S 

HV 

L nitto vernacular scliools 



1.601 

62.660 

36 

PKiMABv ;;; 

13,216 

427 

34n‘610 

11,331 

12,272 

4SU 

302.6.60 

12.027 

25 

25 

Special 

01 

4.010 

7!i 

4.30S 

6H 

Total ... 1 

16,807 

402,000 

16.106 

402, m 



. * In tho r«!TM>rt for the previous ywir, all schools aided from tho primmry fund were clusiiod as primary schools. The flguros have 
been corrected in this tablo. 

To make these figures intelligible, it must be explained that in the returns for the previous 
year (sco report for 187*5-76, paragraph 196,) the class of rntermediato vernacular schools 
was mei'ged in tlio general body of primary (or lower vernacular) schools ; intomediate 
English scliools did not yet exist. The first examination for tho scholarships corresponding 
to these classes of schools was liold in the autumn of 1876, and it then become possible to 
separate the schools of cither kind, as in tho foregoing tablo. With this explanation tho 
history of middle and iiitormediato schools for tho past year can ho understood. 

5. It appears, then, from tho divisional and district reports that, of the 112 schools 
now returned as intermediate English, only a small proiiortion, probably not more than 
one-fourth, have sprung from the ranks of tho D and E pathsalas, for whoso bonofit this class 
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of schools and scholarships was established, and that the great majority are degraded 
middle schools. These latter have suffered, not only degradation, but actual loss. The number 
of middle English schools in 187G was 623; that of middle and intermediate English schools 
together in 1877 is also 623 ; and this number^includos so many of the pathsalos os have 
succeeded fh raising tliemselves to the intermediate class. It follows, therefore, that for 
every pathsala so raised a middle English school has been closed. The 30 middle schools, 
more or less, that have thus disappeared are partly grant-in-aid schools which have succumbed 
to the reductions, and partly unaided schools opened in the expectation of a grant, and 
closed again when it was known that no grants were to be given. The returns of the past 
year make it abundantly clear that unaided schools above the lowest, are, as a class, highly 
sensitive to financial pressure. 

• 6. The comparison of the progress of vernacular schools of the three classes— middle, 
intermediate and primary — is rendered in like manner difficult owing to the uncertain origin 
of the intermediate schools. Those have sprung in unknown proportions from the other 
two classes, while the numbers of these lost have been still further reduced by causes whieh 
I have already described ; hence it is by no means easy to determine how far the reduction 
in the numbers of middle and primary schools is due to their transfer to the intermediate 
class, and how far to the closing of the schools. It appears, however, from the general tenor 
of the reports, that the number of intermediate schools that have come down from the 
middle class boars a minute proportion to the number of those that have been raised from the 
primary class. From a tedious analysis of the returns I infer that of the 1,501 intermediate 
vernacular schools some 50 or 60 only are degraded middle schools originally so established ; 
that about double that number are primary or circle pathsalos that wore ranked as middle 
schools in the previous year and have been unable to maintain themselves at that level ; and 
that the remainder are all rising pathsalos. Hence, of the 21^4 middle vernacular schools 
that have disappeared from the returns of the year, we may count about 40 or 50 as really 
lost, and lae rest as reduced to a lower class. Hence, in middle education generally, a loss both 
in quantity and in quality has to be recorded. 

7. Primary schools, properly so called, have sustained a loss of nearly 1,000. This 
means that in round numbers 1,300 have boon raised to the intermediate class and 1,200 
have disappeared from Bengal generally, while Midnapore and Balasoro have brought in 
1,500 new schools, as before explained. Against loss in quantity, therefore, we may rightly 
balance gain in quality, though it is still necessary to remember that a considerable propor- 
tion of the schools now classed as intermediate were returned last year as primary schools 
only for want of a separate head of classification. 

8. The remaining branches of education claim a brief notice in this summary. The 

attendance at colleges has largely increased owing to the unusually high proportion of 
successful candidates at the last entrance examination. Female education in girls^ schools 
shows some advance ; but tho number of girls attending boys’ schools (not given in the fore- 
going table) has remained stationary. The decrease in spociqj schools is explained by normal 
school reductions ; tluero is, however, a further and large decrease in law/ engineering, and 
medicine (especially tho last), which is covered, at least numerically, by a gain of over 200 
students in Dr. Sureudra Mohuu Tagore’s music school. • 

9. Tho foIloAviiig table summarises tl/e expenditure for tho year under difibrent heads 
as given in the departmental returns : — 


HuPGRT TIbAD of ExrKBUlTUBB. 

lludgot grant 
(gross). 

ICxpsnditiire 

(net). 


lU. 

Ks. 

(lovcmmont schnols and rolloj^ps 
(iriiuts-in-Hid and aMiennuMits 

Circle scIkiuIa and pathsnlns 

Scholnrshipi 

MiHCidliiimmiR 

Bircctiun and iiiBpectiuu 

10,57,438 

4, *20,080 
3,s>7,0()U 
1,53,‘24.> 
62,9tN> 
4,3.5,330 

6, 85, .388 
4,45,301 
4,111,403 
1,37,816 
44,747 
3,76,1.30 

Total 

The total grant wns finhgeqncntlj reduced by 

25,06,073 

46,097 

19,89,7b5 

Final gross grant 

24,60,576 


Upccipts credited in treusuries (from Aocountuut'Gencrars statement) 


4,71,814 

Total disbursements from (jovcriiincnt trensnries 


*24,61,669 


aBNBRAL 

RUMMAKT. 


Tlie return of gross expenditure fumishod by the Accountant' General for 4he year amounts 
only to Us. 24,45,827 ; but as this total is declared to be liable to increase on the adjustment 
of certain items, tho departmental returns of net expenditure may bo accepted as sufficiently 
near tho facts. Tho departmental returns, however, do not distinguish payments made into 
tlie treasury from tho general receipts of the department ; for such payments the figures 
given by the Accountani-Oeneral have been accepted. From the foregoing table, then, it 
appears that tho gross expenditure of the departinont (excluding building and medical charges, 
which belong to other budgets) has exceeded the budget grant by the trifling difference of 
Us. 1,023. From tho way in which tho deportmontal returns of expenditure are made up, 
it is imp(j.ssible to regard them as accurate in any high degree ; but I gather that the limits 
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OKNEKAI. 

EUMMAUY. 


of ]K)ssiUo orror cannot exceed Rs. 10,000 or lls. 15,000 either wn}’. They are therefore 
siiUiciontly trustworthy to alford grounds of comparison with the budget assignments. 

10. Of the sum credited as Government ro(»eipts, probably Rs. 4,00,000 are fees and 
subscriptions paid into tlio treasuries on account of Government schools and colleges. Adding 
this amount to tho sum of Rs. 5,85,ys8, tho not expendituro on Government institutions, the 
total expenditure on them rises to Rs. 10,45,888, which is loss than tho original budget 
grant by Rs. rj,000. Largo savings have also been cifo(4ed in the original grants for dir(‘c- 
tion and inspection, as well as under other heads. Early in the year, however, these original 
grants were reduced by a lump sum of Rs. 16,097, and tho apparent savings under separate 
heads must be diminished by this amount. The net savings, however, have all beei* 
swallowed uj) by tho excess expenditure upon grants-in-aid and (to some extent) upon 
pathsalas. 

11. That the expenditure of the department was finally brought down close to the 
limits sanctioned in the budget is largely duo to the efforts of the late Director, Mr. Woodrow. 
Tho fact that tlio grants-in-aid already sanctioned could not be cancelled without notice, and 
tho fact that tho primary grant was not under the Director’s control, made it a matter of 
great ditlicjulty to bring about the necessary reductions. In tho (ureulars issued to Inspectors 
of Schools and District Committees, Mr. AVoodrow explained in detail tho financial position of 
thedej)arlment and tlio character of the rodnetions which ho was called on to make; he invited 
tho cordial co* operation of tho local authorities, and expressed tho confident hopo that, with 
their assistance, ho would be able to carry on the department with tho reduced grant. 
It was not, he wrote, the intention of Government that a single good school should bo 
impaired in efficiency owing to tho retrenchments, and ho did not approve of any sweeping 
reductions which would fall on the good and the bad alike. Finally, ho urged all inspecting 
officers to the closest economy in travelling bills, and warned Deputy Inspectors that* if they 
sulfered extravagant charges on tho part of their subordinates to ])ass unnoticed, they would 
be liable to degradation. It will bo noticed that it is under this last head that tho chief 
savings have been effected ; and though it cannot be declared that no good school has suffered 
from the reductions, yet they have probably been effected with less serious injury to 
education than might havo been thought possible. District officers and Inspectors of Scliools 
rendered, in general, prompt and efficient help by making such reductions as lay in their 
own power, and by postponing recommendations for building grants or for increase of i)ay ; 
and while they made constant ami candid representations of tho evils which they foresaw, 
they none the less readily responded to tho appeal for cordial co-operation which tho Director 
had made. 

r^. The following table compares tho expenditure for two snceossivo y(‘ars under 
different heads. Tlio class of instruction, and not tho budget liojid of expenditure, is here 
made tho basis of classific;atiou, and charges for medical education arc accordingly included. 



Vkak km* 

INO yissT 

VkAU KNDl.sn :JlsT 



3JaUL'11 

A 

li577. 

('I ASS OK iN&lRmiON. 

r— 

(iovernifioiit 

T..tal 

(juvorntnrnt 

Total 

• 

t'Apc'Dilituie 
UiH ) 

cxpt'ixlituru 

cx|M'ii(litiiro 

liift.) 

t‘xp liditurr. 


li's. . 

ISs. 

K.. 

n.'t. 

Uiiivors’.ty 


Tn.O'K) 


S6,0 0 

(’■■.Irsri.iM* iiistruvOor. ... 



2.21,000 

3,07,000 


6,iy,o()o 

no 


H3,C4,OUi» 

rriiiisiry ,, 


7,H.’>,0< 0 






l,.t2.0"O 

1,1-I-,OIIO 

Fenialo L'Uiic itioM 



7:3,000 

1,97,(HJ.» 

•Sjivciil ., »liu Imlinjf sfisoljuishiii.**) 

i.ja.o 0 

6.1:3, ‘KM 

4,a),Oi*0 

6,60.0 >U 


2, 

2,7J.0 0 

1, HI, 00 I 

1,61,001 

SuiJiriiiUml wee 


y,r.p,'(K) 

:3,7ri,o()o 

.‘3, 76,000 

Total 


•»].h9,000 

22,C2,000 

42.:H.00(» 


• rxcluhive of Kc)iol»r<.]ijp») for spo<r-ial instruftioii. 


There has therefore been a docronso of Government expendituro to the extent of Rs. 1,51,060, 
and an increase of private expendituro to tho (jxt(jnt of nearly Rs. 2,00,000. The doorcase 
of (rovernmeiit expenditure is even greater than these figures show, for the returns of the 
jirevioTis year did not include the subsidies to the FAncafwn (lazftto and to Dr. Fallon’s 
dictionary, nor tho cost of outfit of a Gilchrist scliolar ; these charges in the jiast year amounted 
to Rs. 12,106. 

18. The expenditure on colleges shows little change; tlio private increase, however, is 
niuch greater tlian that chargeable to jmivincial revenues. The cost of scholarships, of 
female education, and of superintendence, remains stationary or nearly so. Tho largo increase 
in tho cost of .s(.*(*ondary instruction is partly duo to greater expenditure on higher English 
s« lioob, but chiflly to the inclusion this year un*lcr its proper head of tho cost of intermediato 
Bchoohs supyiorted from the ])rimary grant. Tho remarkable decrease in tho apparent cost of 
]*riniary cduc ilion is in like maimer largely due to the transfer of schools no longer classed 
as j^rimar}’^ ; but there has also been a real and largo diminution of expenditure owing to the 
reduction of tho grant. The cost of special instruction has been subject to many disturbing 
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iufluonces. Tho Medical (-olloge and the vernacular schools of medicine (neither of which 
are provided for in the educational budget) show an increase together of lls. 52,000 ; and 
this is very nearly thq sum that has been saved by reductions in normal schools, the grant 
for which ^was brought down from lls. 1,B0,005 to lls. 8;i,000. The net increase of 
lls. Il;000i8 accounted for by additional expenditure on Government technical schools. The 
misccdlaneous savings amount to lls. 1,80,000; or, if tho omitted items before mentioned 
(paragraph 12) bo included, to lls. l,42,O00, IMiis is sutliciently explained by a decrease of 
lls. 1,51,U00 on buildings and an increase of lls. 11,000 in the expenditure on schools 
abolished during the year, which reached the largo sum of lls. 41,019. 

• 14. The Government contribution to the total cost of education has decreased during 

tho year from 57 to 58 per cent. Tliis decrease in tho rate of Government expenditure 
is found in schools of every class. In collegos tho people now pay 44 per cent, of the total 
cost, against 42 per cent in tho previous year; in higher English schools 72 per cent., against 
70. Ill middle English schools they pay (ia per cent; in intermediate English schools 
(il per cent. Vernacular cducaiion commands a lower price; in middle schools the people 
pay 56, in intermediate 49, ami in primary 55 per cent., the last figure showing a large increase 
over that of the previous year, when tho Government money was more freely spent. 

15. Other tables of interest are those that show the class of instruction and the social 
position of the pupils in all schools. For tho table showing class of instruction, tho following 
explanation is needful. The fippvr ntaga includes pupils in tho first and second classes of 
a school teaching to tho entrance examination. The primary stage includes those who have 
not passed beyond tho primary scholarship standard ; amj it has two sections, the lower of 
which comprises those ])upils who cannot read, write, and understand easy sentences in their 
mother tongue. Tho midiile atnye includes those who are between the upper and primary 
stages, and it is defined by the standard of the minor or vernacular scholarship. Schools for 
special iuBtruction are excluded : — ^ 


Class of Schools. 


Upper sta"e. 


MuMIo stn^e. 


Piioinry 
higher Kfictioii. 


Pi'iinary staue, 
lowur section. 


ITieher Fiig1i»li 

„ 

Do. vmuinilar 
Intermediate KiigliNh 

Do. vurnaciilar ... 
Primary 



20*4 

60'o 


•a 


... 


297 

... 


lio'o 



. 11 O 



12 


227 1 


■r*9 1 

2 '‘2 

37-9 ; 

TlJ-l 

m ! 

3' I’s 

413 

47'2 

:h a ! 

fUr. 


In all scliools taken together we find 7,581 pupils or 1’3 per cent, in (ho higher stage, 
57,514 or 9 8 ])er cent, in the middle, 205,121 or 85 per cent, in tho upper section of tin j 
primary, and 814,782 or 54 per cent, in tho lower section. These proportions are much 
the same as lliose of tho ])rovious year. AVo iniglit have reasonably expected the pen'ontagt* 
of j)upilH ill tlio higlior stages to bo greater than b^ofore, since tho retrenchment of tho year 
must have itresscd with most fatal ctt'ect upon tho inferior schools. ^This is undoubtedly 
true, but all the improvement resulting from this cause lias been neutralised by tho inclusion 
of pupils of indigenous unaided schools to tho number of over 97,000. 

Amon^ these last, the proportion of those in tho lowcs|^ stigo of instruction is 74 per 
cent., in aided jirimary schools only 61 per cciif. Similarly, in intermediate schools, formed 
out of tho best primaries, the proportion in the lowest stage falls to 47 per cent., while 41 
per cent, of their pupils can read and write, and llj per cent, are in tho stage above. This 
represents tho highest standard generally attainable by schools under a five-rupee teacher. 

16. Tho table of social position is given below. Any definition of the ujipor, middle, 
and lower classes of society must of necessity be vague ; and though tho proscribed returns 
are very elaborate, yet no great accuracy can bo claimed for them. At tho same time 
marked diiferoncos in the figures, if constantly recurring, probably indicate some dillcrences 
in tho facts, and the results may bo aooepted as a rough guide to tho way in which our 
system of education affects tho various classes in the country. 


Class of Schools. 

Higher English 

Middle English 

„ Vernneulur 

lutcriucdiuto Kiiglish 

1, Vernacular 
Primary .... , ... 


Total of all schools 


Upper classes. 

37 

11 

17 

1*2 

•3 

•3 

•6 


Rliddlo classes. 

70*2 

«53-2 

4S-8 

61*8 

3;Vl 

18-4 

2Ul 


Lower classes. 

171 
357 
49‘5 
47-0 
•80 0 
81*4 

7o;i 


I shall refer to this table again. Meanwhile it is of importance to note that inipils belong* 
ing to tho lower classes number 81 per cent, in primary schools, and that they fall to 87 per cent, 
in intermediate Tcrnooular schools. From this foot it might bo inferred that to raise the 
standard of a school is to drive away pupils belonging to the lower classes of society, and I 
am not sure that this result docs not in somo instances occur. But tho opposite interpretation 
is equally plausible, namely, that where tho pupils are of higher social rank, the patbsala is 
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more easily converted into a school, and its standard raised. It is useful further to note that 
the proportion of lower class pupils in aided primary schools is slightly higher than in those 
that are unaided. 

17. The number of pupils in aided and unaided schools for two successive jyears is here 
compared, division by division. 


Presidency 

Biirdwan 

RiijshHhyo 

Dacca 

(■hittagopg 

PlltllA 

DhAfrnlpore 

Chota Ma^pore 

Ori«8a 


Pun LB OB 31 st Mabcii 1870. Pupils ob 31bt March 1877. 

A. , 


In aideil schools. 

In nuuided schools. 

In aided schools. 

In nnsided schools. 

06,756 

21,040 

O' >,823 

33,043 

111,705 

7,763 

117,329 

30,298 

41,020 

3,706 

38,891 

4,729 

61,604 

12.724 

60,143 

17,589 

13.048 

3.603 

13,029 

1,336 

66,609 

4,36:> 

47,906 

6,027 

27,489 

3,216 

28,268 

18,865 

23.141 

1,013 

22.336 

3,206 

19,753 

353 

34,915 

1,484 


The number of pupils in Government and aided schools has fallen off in every division 
except in Burdwan and Orissa, for reasons which have before been given, and in Bhagulporo, 
which shews a small increase. Those divisions in which the search for unaided schools 
hitherto unknown has been most successfully prosecuted are, in the first rank, Burdwan and 
Bhagulpore, and in the second, Presidency and Dacca. Cliittagong division returns a few 
only out of the thousands that arc known to exist. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookorjea estimates that 
there are 5,000 indigenous pathsflias in the division of Patna alone, though but few have 
been recorded. 

18. The foregoing returns of pupils refer to the numbers on the registers of schools at 
the close of the year ; but the condition of the schools throughout the year is best tested by 
the average monthly number on the rolls.* This is returned for Oovornment and aided 
schools as^411,378, of 88 per cent, of the total number of pupils on the last day of the year, 
the proportion for unaided schools being much the same. This gives rise to certain roiloxions. 
On the 31st March 187(3 tho number said to bo attending such schools was 4(57, 020 ; on the 31st 
]March 1877 the numlxjr was 466,381. The average throughout the year is /)5,000 less than 
either of those limits. After making every allowance for tho vicissitudes that bofel the 
schools from the reductions made in tho middle of the year, I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
throughout Bengal many pupils are entered on tho rolls on the 31st March, for the purposes 
of the annual returns, who disappear from tho rolls during the rest of the year. 

19. Tho figures showing the average daily attendance should be compared with tho 
average monthly roll number, and not with the number that happens to bo entered on the 
rolls on the last day of tho year. Tho proportion of daily attendance is therefore 84 per 
cent, of tho monthly number on the rolls ; this percentage being reached in Government 
schools, wliilo in aided and cindo schools and D pathsalas it falls to 78 i)er cent, and rises 
again to 84 per cent, in E jfatlisalas. The correctness of this last figure, however, it is 
difficult to believe. Considering the various causes that keep children, especially of tho lower 
classes, away from .school at various seasons of tho year, I cannot tliink it possible that tho 
daily attendance in tho new pathsalas is as high ts 84 per cent. ; while in aided schools and in 
pathsalas longer c.stabli8hed, and therefore better organized, it sinks to 78 per cent. With con- 
stant supervision it may bo jlbssi^le to keep the standard of attendance in primary schools up 
to a point not far short of 80 per cent., though this limit, I believe, has never been reached in 
tho North-West Provinces nor by tho London School Board. Any average beyond tliis leads 
to tho 8usi)ifion that tho registers of attendance are falsified ; and tho actual occurrence of 
cases in which tho guru's register has been found filled up by anticipation for tlie whole 
montli, coupled with tliu fact that detection of such faults is difficult, makes it impossible to 
lay much stress on tho returns of daily attendance in primary schools. In schools of higher 
classes they are much more trustworthy. The number of pupils returned as able to read, 
write, and understand oa.sy sentences, is liable to similar exaggeration. Whether the tables 
are filled up by the guru unchecked, or by tho sub-inspector as he visits tho school, there 
would bo a not unnatural tendency, quite removed from wil ful falsification, to put the best 
face upon matters, and enter doubtful cases in tho superior rather than in the inferior stage 
of instruction. Exaggerations of this kind are incidental to all unchecked returns ; liberal 
allowance should bo made for them, but as they probably recur in much tho same proportions 
from year to year, the figures still afford a valuable measure of progress. 

20. Tho changes that have taken place in the Department during the past year may 
bo briefly noticed. Mr. Woodrow, whose lamented death •on the 11th October 1876 was 
Tioliced iii the (jovornmont resolution on the last report, was succeeded in the Directorship 
by Mr. Sutcliffe, who carried on the duties of that office until tho close of tho year, when 
lie took leave. The appointment vacated by him at tho Presidency College was filled by 
ilr. Tawiioy, who was on leave in England during the year under report. On Mr. Clarke’s 
taking leave early in 1877, Mr. Bellctt was appointed to the inspectorship of the Kajshahyo 
Circle, Baboo Ihosouno Ooomar Snrvadhikan of tho Sanskrit College being appointed to 
succeed him in the prinoipalship at Berhainporo. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjoa exchanged the 
western circle for Behar on the death of Mr. Woodrow. Mr. Rowe officiated in tho Burdwan 
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inspoctorship on his rotum from loavo, but after three, months succeeded to the principalship 
of the Kishnaghur College, vacated by the transfer of Mr. Lethbridge’s services to the 
Government of India. On Dr. Eobson’s taking leave in February, Mr. Webb took charge 
of the inspectorship o^ the Eastern Circle. Durfng the year Pundit Mohesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna and the Eev. Lai Behari Dey, who wore officiating in tlie fourth class of the 
graded service, were permanently appointed to that class, which was further strengthened 
by tlie addition of Mr. G. A. Stack, from the Education Department in the North-Western 
Provinces, and of Mr. W. Bootli, of Trinity College, Dublin, and Mr. W. H. Paulson, of 
Magdalene College, Oxford, who were appointed by the Secretary of State. Four officers, 
however, arc now on loavo, while the services of two others have been placed at the disposal 
of the Goveniment of India, and the greatest difficulty has been found in carrying on the 
work of the colleges. 

21. PEIMARY INSTRUCTION. — The total number of pupils returned as receiving 
instruction .in primary schools of every kind is shown in the following statement. Girls’ 
schools are excluded : — 



Primary Schools, 

1870. 


1877. 

Oovernmont schools 

Grnnt-in-nid schools 

Circlo schools 

Tiimury fund (1) niul K) bchools 

. 

Whools. 

24 

345 

226 

12,n22 

Pupils. 

615 

10,207 

8,277 

.329,321 

Schools. 

10 

285 

121 

11,850 

Pupils.^ 

309 

8,460 

4,370 

289,316 

Unsided schools 

Total aided 

13,210 

2,043 

348,610 

43,714 

12,273 

5,282 

302,550 

00,850 


Grand total 

15,259 

302,t?ll4 

17,654 

399,V.)9 


The general purport of these figures has been before explained. The loss of nearly 
1 ,000 aided schools with 46,000 pupils may be analysed into (1) the transfer to the inter- 
mediate class of 1,300, many of which really belonged to that class in the previous year ; (2)' 
the disappearance of 1,200 in Bengal generally, some of which still survive and are returned 
as unaided schools, while others have ceased to exist; (3) tlie addition of 1,200 to the aided 
schools of Balasore, and of 300 to those of Midnaporo. It was before stated that the number 
of abolished ])rimariea was nearly 2,200 ; it follows, therefore, that, besides the 1,200 that have 
disappeared from the aided class, from another 1,000 the stipends have been withdrawn and 
transferred to new schools. Coming to details, the few Government schools are those maintained 
for the benefit of the half-civilised tribes along the edge of the Garrow Hills and in the 
Bhootan Dooars ; eight have now become intermediate schools. The grant-in-aid schools arc 
chiefly conducted by missionary bodies among the Sonthals and Kols, and for Bengali converts 
in the Midnaporo and Nuddoa districts. Iney are 240 in number, nearly as in the previous 
year ; the rest arc native schools under ordinary management, seme 60 of which seem to have 
been raised during the year to the intennodiate class. The real juimary education of the 
country is carried on in circle schools and in D and E pathsalas, the details of which require 
separate consideration. , 

22. Out of the total fund for circle schools and D and E pathsalas, the following 
schools were maintained at the beginning and end of the year under report : — 

Circle Schools, 


Year uNDizra. 

Primary.* 

lETEHMBblATB. 

&n[DDLE. 

Total. 

. Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

31>t Mnrch 1876 

233 

8,400 



141 

6,713 

373 

15,122 

3Ut „ 1877 

127 

4,403 

88 

3,511 

107 

4,041 

322 

1^945 


* liicludiii}? girls’ schools. 


D and li Pathsalas, 


Year erdiro. 

j Pbimaet.* 

Irtbembdiatb. 

1 Middlb. 

, Total. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 1 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Slat Much 1876 

12,075(1) 

330,220 



223 

7,818 

12,897 

.338,044 

31.t „ 1877 

11,078(2) 

291,532 

1,220 

42,169 

139 

5,013 

13,343 

338,703 


* Including girls’ schools. 

(1) Exclusive of six guru-trniiiing gIrssos with 79 pupils. 

(2) Exclusive of three guru-traiuing clashes with 65 pupils. 
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From tlio first of those tables it appears tliat there has boon a consulorable fallinj,^ off 
INSTRUCTION, ill tho total number of circle schools. This is chiefly duo to the reduction in the grant 
from Its. !J7,000 to Jls. ii0,000. But it is nevertheless true that since September 187^1, when 
tho circle grant was, like the primary grant, placed under tho control of the Magistrates, 
freipicnt efforts have been made to divert the curclo fund to the ordinary purposes of primary 
educ'ation, even at the risk of serious disturbance to existing schools. The circle system was 
a cheap and effectual means of creating middle vernacular out of lower-class schools ; tho 
peripatetic teacher, who was a trained pundit, visited in succession for two days ea(jh the 
three or four pathsalas comprising his circle, and instructed their liighest classes in suhjects 
uj) to the vornacular seholarsliip standard, 'vvliich tlioir own gurus did not know and woiild 
not learn. In this way the circle system produced somo of the host of tho middle vernacular 
schools in Bengal at tho smallest cost. Somo of the ])istriot Magistrates, however, did not 
understand or value tho system. Three years ago the Vico-rrosideiit of tho 24-rergunnaIis 
District Committee wrote : — “Circle pundits, as far as my experience goes, are not of much 
use, as it is impossible with our means to keep any chock on thorn, since wlieii found absent 
at one school they declare they were at another.’^ And he argued that circle schools coiibl 
not he worth preserving, since they were open only two days in tho week, and not that if 
the pundit was irregular in his attendance. Aiding upon this i)rofoiind mi8Concci)tion of 
the nature of tho schools, the District Committee at one mooting dismissed lo circle 
pundits from tho service of Government ; and tho 50 schools which they taught at once fell 
back into tho ranks of tbo primaries. Similar attacks have boon made on the circle system in 
the year under report, ohielly in the Presidency Division. Tho Inspoidor, Mr. Garrett, in 
calling attention to tho fact, laments “tho doom which has been proiuiunccd against tho circle 
system.^’ In tbo 24-Porgunuahs, the experiment tried three 3’cars since lias, it is true, 
been again partly abandoi\ed, and two pundits, who bad charge of <12 schools as inspectors, 
liavo been restricted to two each as teachers. At the same time, the Magistrate speaks 
of tho system in disparaging terms. “The pathsalas,” ho writes, “wliicjli arc under two 
pundits, and arc classed as circle pathsalas, differ in no essential features from tho so-called 
pathsalas and ho is accordingly inclined to transfer the whole circle fund to tbo primary 
giant. It is of course true that schools aided from the primary fund often succeed in 
rising to tlio middle standard, though much less readily than circle schools. It is also 
tnie that the average cost to Government of a circle school is Rs. 08 a j^car, while that of 
a primary fund school is only lis. 28 ; but it sliould bo added that tho cost to Government 
of an aided vernacular sc.hool is Ks. 157 a year. Tii fact, if vornacular cdiicatiou of tlic 
middle class is Avorth promoting, no cheaper means of doing so than the eirclo system 
exists. And yet since 1873 tho number of circle schools of the middlo class lias fallen 
from 151 to 107. The average cost of each seliool has indeed also fallen, but tlial 
argument is fai’ from being tbo onl}'' relevant one. It is Avorlli while to compare tlm 
circumstances of the two divisions, Drosidency and Dacca, into which the circle s^^stoni has 
been mo.st extensively iiitiYhiced. In tho Presidency Division, of 151 circle schools 
10 are ill tho middle class, 47 in the intermediate, and 07 in tho primary, and the cost of cacli 
seliool is Rs. G3. In the Dacca Division, of 138 schools 88 arc in the middle class, 33 
ill tlic intermediatf:', and 17 in the primary', and tlio cost of eacli school is Rs. 03. Tln^ 
eirclo schools of Rastern Bengal are among ‘tlio best of their class, ainl it is hardly 
possible lo doubt lliat tlio circle fund lias been spout with more real ooonomy and to bettor 
jidvaiitugc in tbo Dacca than in tho Presidency Division. Tho right management of the 
circle fund is a subject that deserves the attention of Government. 

23. From the second of tho two tables given in tlie last pariigraph it appears that 
while the total number of D and E pathsalas has increased by 4 4(», the number of piijiils 
remains stationaiy. Tho hope expressed in the Governmeni resoliitioii upon tho last annual 
report, that the average number of pupils to each school might bo found ^eonliiuially to rise, 
has not therefore been fulfilled. This arises from tho fact tliat tho 1,200 new schools 
brought on the returns in tho district of Balasoro have an average of only 12 pupils each, while 
the 1,200 that have disappeared in other parts of l5ongal had bvice that number; henco tlio 
gem-ral average of pupils in all pathsalas has fallen fnim 20 to 25; tho number for each 
middle seliool being 3G ; for each intermediate, 34 ; and for each primary, 24. Tho average 
number of juiiiils in circle schools, it may be noticed, is 40 ; namely, 41) in middle pcbools, 
,40 in intermediate, and 3G in primary. ^Jlicso figures mean, not that instruction of a 
higher class attracts more pupils, but that tho biggest villages have boon able to secure tlic 
best gurus, men who are competent to teach a standard above tho primary. The D pathsalas, 
as miglit bn expected, from their eailier and bolter organization, liavo risen much more rapidly 
tliaii E jiallisalas. Out of 1,535 of tho former, 110 are of tlio middle class and 594 of the 
intermediate, while 11,832 of ilie latter furnish only 24 to the middle and 032 to the 
intermediate class. Nor is it desirable, as I shall directly point out, that they should 
advance at any more rajnd rate. 

24. In all schools aided from tho primary fund there are over 338,000 pupils. Of 
tlicse (see table, paragraph 10, abovei somo two-thirds, or 225,000, are in the lowest stage of 
instruction ; llO,G00 are able to read, write, and understand easy sentoucos out of a book ; 
and 3,000 can do more than this ; no alluwuuco being now or hereafter made for probable 
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o^togerations. We are therefore in a position to form some estimate of the true character and i rimaht 
; tj^e of the primary system of 1872. iNsiBrcxioH. 

^ / 25. In the indigenous schools existing all over the country, upon wliioli that system was 

/>founded, instniction of an almost fixed and constant *typo had for generations boon imparted. 

The clinracter of that instruction has been often described, and is now pretty well 
understood. A foncroto illustration, however, by an acute and experienced observer, 
will not bo out of place, oven though the illustration bo an imaginary one. In the novel 
of Govhiffa iSumanfay the Eevd. Lai Behary Doy tolls tlio story of a Bengal ryot; among 
other things how ho wont to scliool, and what he learnt there. In the village of JCanchanpur 
there were two pathsalas. In the ohief of the two the sons of Brahmans, Kayasths, and 
wealthy bankers received instruction from a Brahman (junnna/irtmt/. This gnmmnhasity 
belonged to a race of hereditary pedagogues, since his father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father, and all his ancestors up to the fourteenth generation backwards, were the school- 
masters of the village. There was in the village, however, another pedagogue, whose school 
boro to the other one the same relation which a dissenting chapel in England bears to 
Iho parish church. He occupied a far interior social position; indeed, ho was not a 
Brahman, but a Kayastli, and therefore obtained only a third part of the pupils of the 
other. Any day you might have seen in the school of the Brahman pedagogue between 
sixty and seventy boys, whereas in the other school you seldom saw more than twenty. 

And yet the Brahman was by no means a better teacher than the Kayasth. The former, 
though he had road a part of the SankHhipla~Sarn (the Sanskrit grammar in vogue in tho 
Ihirdwan district) and would repeat a lot of Sanskrit ft/okas^ with which his conversation was 
interlarded, yet made ludicrous mistakes in Bengali orthography; tho latter made no 
pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship, but was universally acknowledged to bo an arithmoticiaii 
of the first water ; and he was strong in zemindari account^, a subject of which tho 
Brahman wahmay had no knowledge. Though tho school of the Kayastji toaohor was 
attended chiefly by tho lower castes and tho poorer classes, there was amongst them a 
sprinkling of Brahman boys, particularly those w'hose parents wished to give them a 
mathematical education and an insight into the mysteries of zemindari accounts.’^ (Vol I. 
pages lOB-105). Tho latter of the two was the pathsala that would (or should) have been 
selected for aid under Sir George Campbeirs system ; it was that which taught ordinary 
village boys enough to enable them to take care of their own interests in their own stathiii 
of life. It was that also to which Goviuda Samanta was sent ; and what ho learnt 
shall next bo described in detail. In tho old-fashioned, orthodox village p.'xthsahis, 
which are even now found all over the country, a boy only writes for some years, and does a 
little arithmetic, but seldom roads a book, tho two subjects to which the greatest attention 
is paid being calligraphy and arithmetic. Early in the morning, when Govinda wont to 
school, he spent some hours in writing tho fifty letters of tho Bengali alphabet, the compound 
letters which are so puzzling to foreigners, tho numerals from one to a hundred, and the 
like. Before tho forenoon school was dismissed ho recited, in chorus with other boys, those 
c?ompound letters and the numerals. In the afternoon school ho again wrote those very 
things, and in the evening, before being dismissed, recited in a sing-song manner, along with 
other boys, tho whole of the multi plicatiop table up to twenty times twenty, a table with 
which Bengali boys arc more familiar than any other boys in tho world. Next to tho writing 
of tho alphabet followed tho writing of proper names, especially of persons ; the names of 
all the boys in tho school, and those of the major part of the inhabitants of the village, 
successively appeared on tho stage of tho palm-leaf. 

“ The study of arithmetic wont on pnH pmm with calligraphy and orthography. First 
came a lot of arithmetical tables, which were all committed to memory ; addition, both 
simple and compound, followed ; next subtraction, both simple and compound ; then the boy 
at once passed on — for Bengali arithmotie has not tho fonnal processes of multiplication and i 
division— to what in European arithmotie is called proportion, or tho rule of-threo, but whicli| 
in Bengali goes by the various names of fscrkanha^ mankanha^ kdHchuntimthhdj Hmikanha 
(interest), htthdkdli^ biyhakdli (mensuration), according to the subjects to which the doctrine 

of proportion is applied Tho lowest class of a Bengali pathsala of tho 

primitive ortliodox fashion is tho chalk or floor clasa ; in this chiss Govinda remained about 
six months. The next class is the paim-leaf c/asn^ in which our hero stmlied for about three 
years. In the beginning of tho fourth year ho was promoted to tho planiain-lcuf 
Govinda now gave up the writing of merely personal names, and took to epistolary • 

composition. Inis same study of epistolary composition, or correspondence, is a most 
important branch of Bengali education, and is pursued for years in the village pathsalas. 

Essay writing is unknown in the primitive schools of Bengal, simply because it is not 
necessary to tho purposes of life. Whatever is required in practical life is assiduously 
studied ; and it must be acknowledged that tho writing of letters is of essential importance 
to persons engaged in business. Nor is Bengali lotter-^vriting an easy task. Tliero are 
hundreds of set forms in which men are to be addressed according to their station in life, 
and to the relations in which they stand to the writer.” 

20. This truthful sketch of a Bengali boy’s school-life brings into prominence one fact 
upon which I wish to dwell, namely, that the education of tho pathsalas was not a liberal, 

b 
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but a special and toclmical education ; that it was not education at all, in tho proper sonso of 
the word, but rather instruction in some of the most necessary arts of life. The pupil learnt 
writincr and aritlimctic. Ho learnt writing, not tliat he might enlarge his mind or delight 
his leisure by reading, for books were unknown to him ; he learnt that he might bo able to 
address his landlord or his father-in-law in tho sot style that had been confirmed by tho 
usage of centuries. vArithmetio is always and necessarily a jiractical art. But tho arithmetic 
of the pathsalas was so ominontly and intensely practical that it nogloctcd everything that 
had not immediate reference to the daily concerns of a Bengali villager’s life He learnt 
thoroughly how to secure himself against dishonest reckonings ; against the artifices of the 
maliajuii, tho moodco, and tho zemindar’s gomaslita. But no method that ho acquired would 
have taught him directly how to divide a sum of money amoni:8t a number of persons, or 
liow to multiply except by continued addition. Arithmotic, as ho learnt it, was not a scionco 
that he could apply to tho solution of fresh prohloms ; it was a i)ractical art that seourod him 
against loss in his ordinary money transactions. Tho value of such a training is beyond 
dispute ; but the training was still of the nature of tcclinical iiistruotion. Tho ryot’s son 
wont to school to learn how to measure his fields and calculate his rent ; the biiimiah’s son 
went to study tables of interest. The blacksmith’s or weaver’s son carcMl Httlo for these 
thing.**, aud learnt his trade, where lie could best acquire it, in his father’s shop. All alike 
valued technical instruction, and that only. 

27. And in consoqucuce of their technical character, the pathsalas formed a class apart, 
altogether separate from and unconnected with the general liberal education of tlio country, 
as it went on in the schools founded or supporteil by tlio Education Department. There was 
a gulf between them wliicli no elTorts on its part could bridge. Tlie dej)artmeiit ignored or 
neglected tho indigenous ])atlisalas, jiist as it ignored the teclmi(;al instniciioii of tho smithy 
or the loom, because it Ijad no means at its commiind for connecting either witli its own 
special work of education. It cannot bo charged \vith undervaluing them, except as an 
educational agency ; aud if it took no steeps to establish or foster sueli schools, it was eliieily 
because experience had shown that the ju^oplo would always maintain in suilicient numbers 
the institutions that possessed su*‘h practical utility for them. 

28. Sir George (.’ainpbell discovered tho moans of bridging the gulf. AVhilo fully recog- 
nising the techiiieal character of ])athsala instruction and insisting on its valno, lie neverthe- 
less saw that tho patlisalas worked on lines so near to those of an elementary liberal educa- 
tion that the two could be linked together, here and there, in such a way as to preserve tho 
characteristic excellences of ea<;h. Tho ])athsala might, by careful freatnnml, be transforracrl 
into tho lowest of a series of schools, while still retaining that character which alone gavo it 
valuo in the eyes of tlio. people. In this way only could a system of iiopular education bo 
created out of matc‘rials that had little or no eoiiiie(;tiou with popular eclueation. The patli- 
salas became an educational agency, not by what they preserved, hut by wliat they now 'for tlio 
first time introduced. But the utmost caution was needed in bringing about a revolution so 
vital. And lienee tlirougliout resolution of Soptomher 1872 far greater stress is laid on tho 
retention of the old subjects than on the introduction of new. The danger tliat Sir George 
( ampbcll api)relieiidcd was tlio conversion of a good patlisala into a bad lower school, and tho 
conscciueiit scce.*-sinft of all tho pupils. The piijuls must at any rate bo kept, and they must 
Ik* taught the useful arts that enabled them to live; these were necessaries, and any educa- 
tion that could ho given must be given in addition thereto. The resolution tlieroforo riglitly 
insisted on the maintciiaiice, not only of a low, but of the old standard. At the same time 
the cautious references to book-reading, and above all the establishment of scliolarsliips to 
enable picked boys to overstep tho iiaiTow bounds of tho pathsala, and to enter on the wide 
field of learning, pointed clearly to tho real eliaracter of the change that was eon tcni plated. 

2U. Tho language of the resolution was thus in some measure doubtful, and exjxisod 
to different iiiterpiolatioiis by those to wliom was intrusted tho task of working out tho 
reform. One district olliecr resented tlie slightest attempt to improve tlie toacjliing of the 
pathsalas ; another was not satislic<l until lie saw a primer in tho hands of every pupil. Ono 
maintained that to describe a new class of schools (as Sir Bieliard Temple did) as ‘ iutermo- 
diato ’ between pathsalas and middle schools was to compare two things tliat had no common 
character ; another rated liis inspecting officers because so few pathsalas were found to have 
readied tlie intermediato standard. This diversity of opinion and of treatment lias not been 
without its advantages. It has enabled us to compare the working of opposite principles, 
ajiplied in various <legroes and amid every variety of surrounding conditions, aud to deter- 
mine how far tho ono or the other is suited to tho eireumstauces of the population of Bengal. 
But before going into tliat question, it is well to sco what tlio net result of our labours and our 
exiienditure is. Referring to the figiu’cs given in a previous paragraph, it appears that out of 
iiy8,OUO pu]>ils in tlie newly aided primary schools 110,000 are said to bo able to read and 
write, aud *3,000 to have reached a higher stage. Making the most ample allowances for 
exaggeration, tlie.so figures are supported by tiio fact that over 11,000 candidates presented 
themselves at the last jiriniary seliolarship examinations hold tliroughout Heiigal, and moro 
than 5,000 passed. The standard of passing is (1) reading a hook of tlio difficulty of 
Bodhoday fa manual of iiscdul knowledge); (2) the four compound rules of arithmetie; (ij) the 
old subjects of tho patlisala course) in their fullest extent, namely MS. reading and writiug. 
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mental arithmetio, bnzar and zomindari accounts, and mensuration ; and 200 out of SOO 
marks must bo gained in order to pass. It is probable tliat the standard actually enforced 
varied widely in different districts, and in 8f)me the departmental instructions with regard 
to tlu3 exanynatioii were not fully carried out. lint it can hardly be denied that the 
iiumbor of pupils who passed an examination of a fair standard of difficulty is sufficient to 
warrant tjio conclusion that mucli larger numbers are ap])roaelinig that standard. 

»‘>0. We find, then, some 50,000 or 100,000 pupils throughout Jlengal who have attained 
or are attaining knowledge of a kind from which, ha<l they reinaino(l in the old pathsalas, 
they would have been absolutely and for over excluded. This is a consideration of the first 
importance. A tendency to decry the utility of Sir (jcorgo (yarapbcll’s measures oven now 
occasionally manifests itself. It is said that the pathsalas which are now aided always 
existed, and that the eliief result of the measure has been the substitution of (lovernment 
for the people as the ])aymastor of the guru. Such assertions seem to me to involve a profound 
misconeoptiou of the history of the past five years. That history, rightly undorstoo(l, reveals 
a very diUerout sot of I’osults. Of tlie wide area covered for generations past by the jieoplo^s 
pathsalas, an inner circle has been taken in hand by Government ; ami after many mistakes and 
much profitless expenditure, the pathsalas within that narrower circle have boon, with more or 
less success in difierent parts, taken up into the general system of education ; so that while their 
])upi Is generally still receive the useful training wliich they chiefly prize, many have now for t lie 
first time been admitted to that process of mental discipline whicli a liberal oducalioii chiefly 
means ; and some few have jiassc'd boyoml their fellows towards a goal which iii limes past 
lay beyond the scope of their ambition. AVithoiit all aching oxaggeraterl value to tho reading 
of a printed book, I nevertheless hold it to be true that where 100,000 boys take to reading 
who never rca«l before, there will ho found before long a general awakening of tho class to 
which those boys belong, tho general growth of a sense of iiubipemlem'o and self-roliaiico, 
whieli, though it may be attomlod at the outset hy certain necessary evils, and may not bo 
regarded by all as an object to bo dosiro<l, is nevertheless a result of vast political 
importance. 

31. Holding, as I do, tho conviction that there exists a radical and essential difference 
b(?twceii the indigenous pathsalas of tho country ami those that have been taken in hand 
by Gnvcriiment ami brought witliin the sphere of liberal education, I cannot but doploro tho 
iiec(?ssity of rotreiichmeiit, whicli transfoiTo<l 1,200 pathsalas within tho past year from tho 
aided to the unaided class. Granted that they were tho least promising of their kind; that 
they had made tho most trilling advance beyond tho standard originally taught, yet they 
had made some advance aiiJ worn still looking forward. Thc^y had exchanged a goal 
close at hand for one that was distant and hard to reach. But now, with the cessation of 
(loveriinicjit aid, tin* education tliut Qoveriiiiioiit desires to promote has also ceased ; and tlio 
ground that lias been patiently and laboriously won within tho last few years has again boon 
lost V'ery few pathsalas of tho indigenous class take of their own aocjord tf) tho new 
subjects ; and it is to be feared that the great majority ot yioso from which aid has been 
withdrawn havo rapidly fallen back to the levobfrom which we liavo boon struggling to raise 
them. More than this. Any rcduetioii in tlio bmlget grant for primary schools means not 
only tlie disappearance of so many scliools Jijpm tlie aided list, but the absolute w.asto of all 
tho money that has been spent on them since their admission to the Governmniil, system. In 
these early days of primary school organization, tho priiiiary grant should he lU’otected, 
as far as possible, from smldeu aud largo fluctuations. The rcMliKitions hdl on those scliools that 
are least able to maintain tlieinselvcs at tho point they have havo readied, and every rupee 
that is ‘ saved’ in tho budget involves tho waste of tlirco or four rupees expended in past 
years. 

32. I lay stress on these views, because they aro opposed to those of tho most experienced 
Inspector of {Schools in Bengal, Babu lihoodob Mookerjea. Tlie Inspector, in discussing tho 
(piestion what has become of thoscj pathsalas from wliich aid has boon withdrawn, contests the 
views of the Magistrate of Shaluibad, wlio reports that “on every withdrawal of a Govern- 
ment subsidy from a paihsala that jiathsala has disappeared from tho surface of tho earth.” 
Babu Blioodeb thinks that in Behar generally tho pathsalas aro not altogether lost, what- 
ever may be the case in Sliahabad ; aud that “ though tho gurus entertained on Government 
stipends often quit them on the stipends being withdrawn, yet untrained gurus, who are ineapa- 
bleof teaching Nagri, rcassumo their ohl occupations.” And again, speaking of Bhagulporo 
division ; “ it seems that, after remaining closed for a -while, they revive cither at tlnur olA 
sites or elsowlioro in the neighbourhood, under the selfsame or othor gums. They coaso only 
to furnish returns and to teach Nagri.” And tho Inspector expresses the belief that the slate 
of education in a district is littfo affected by such changes, and that the disappearance of the 
]>athsala.s from tho aided list cannot be regarded as a serious loss. Yet he insists at tho same 
time upon the dillercnco in the (?hnracler of the aided and tho unaided pathsalas. “ Tho 
teaciiing in the subsidized pathsalas is decidedly superior to that in the unaided pathsalas, but 
much more decidedly so in hook-reading, writing from dictation, and European arithmetio, 
than ill mere hand-writing or mental arithmetio. The gurus of the aided pathsalas pay less 
attention than they should to Kttithi writing ; and as for teaching to read Kaithi manuscripts, 
I found that the habit had boon quite given up by them. Before tho introduction of Nagri 
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fKiMAKY books iuto the pathsalas, thcro ^VGre, it is said, about half a dozen Kaithi manusoripts in use for 
KNSTKrciioN. reading, but not one is to be found at present. The census returns [taken in 1S7(>] of the 
unaided patlisalas have shown that Nagri is not taught in any one of thorn. The introduc- 
tion of Nagri has, in fact, been the greatest change effected by us in the aidpd pathsalas. 
Whether or not it would have been far better to get books printed in Kaithi is aiiotW ques- 
tion ; but there can be no doubt that by keeping up Kaithi, even to the little extent that we 
have kept it up, we have been able to retain in the Government pathsalas of Behar more 
(children of the Buiiiyas and similar castes than are to be found in the halqa schools of the 
North-Western Provinces, in which from the very beginning Kaithi had boon quite ignored.^' 
Though the zeal of inspecting of otficers has often carried them too far, and thoug^i, 
in Bohar as elsewhere, the old subjects of instruction have been more or less neglected in 
favour of the new, notwithstanding rejwated warnings, yet it is clear from the foregoing 
extract that ns a (;lass the aided pathsalas of Behar have succeeded in their objects. They 
have been brought within the sphere of a liberal education, and at the same time they have 
retained their old pupil-^. Further, the standard of instruction has been raised in the face, 
if not of active opposition on the part of the people, at any rate of reluctance. In South 
Behar, it is true, the instruction now given after the English method is said to be prefcrrc<l, 
and Nagri and mathematics, and more especially mensuration, to bo very much liked. But 
across the Ganges, though printed Nagri books have been largely introduced, the parents “ do 
not cure to have their children taught anything beyond what is of immodiato use to them.” 
One Deputy Inspector asks, Why should wo insist so much on Nagri teaching S' It has 
tliinued the attendance at our schools.” That it should have thinned the aiteudauoe is 
an evil, though i)erhaps an avoidable evil ; but the Deputy Inspector might have considered 
that the distribution of printed books over a large area of ]>iithsala iiistructiuii would in 
time bo followed by the .sure, if unexplained, results of liberal ediu^atioii even in its 
most elementary fonii, the rise of an independent spirit among those that receive it, and 
the development, hero and there, of powers and capacities which, hut for that kindly 
nurture, would never havo sprung into oxistenco. In Chumparun, according to the testimony 
of the Magistrate and the Deputy Inspector, “the zemindars, putwaris, gumasias, and other 
leading men, are ojqiosed to education, lest education should make the ryots litigious and 
resentful of oppression.” Probably in no part of India are the relations between ryots and 
/(anindars or ticcadars more uusatisfuctory than they are in Bohar. The indigenous pathsala.s 
of Behar have existed for centuries side by side with a system of grave agricultural 
oppression, and have done nothing to mitigate the evils of that system, because they did 
nothing to educate the intelligence of those who sutfered from it. But, if I may quote from 
my own report as Inspector in 1870, the zeal for more loaniing is now begiuning to 
manifest itself even among the cultivating classes. “The progress of learning among culti- 
vators is loss marked in Durbhuiiga and Chumparun, where the obstructive iniluonce of 
Brahmans and zemindars is still potent, than iii other districts ; yet in the whole division the 
number of pupils of this group is d(i per cent, in the lower order of j)atlisalas, in the A pathsalas 
ithemost advanced) 24 j)erceiit. 'Jliat is to«ay, education, and with it growing iutolIigeii(?e, 
are abroad among the ryots of Behar— a fact that may not be void of results in the next gener- 
ation, when the que.sfioii of tenant-right has attained greater prominence than it now pos.sosso8.” 
And if from any village, by the aid of a primary scholarship, the son of a ryot goes on from 
school to school and tinally passes ilio Eiilranco Examination of the University, it may be 
said with truth that, so far as that family or that village is concerned, wherever the iniluonce 
of that ryot’s son extends, he becomes a force opposing itself to oppression, lending itself to 
the elevation of his kind. 

a4. 1 cannot, therefore, think that the varying limits of the inner cirelo— the Qovenimont 
system of i)athsala education — as it approaches or recedes from the outer circle of indigenous 
instruction, is au unimportant question ; and that the only important question is, how far that 
outer circle extend.s. how far the masses of the people are getting instruction. On the contrary, 

I regard the actual extent of that outer circle as a matter of nearly complete indilleroiice 
to education, and that the only concern it has for us lies in showing us the limits within 
which the Government system must work. According to various methods of managing the 
jjrimary grant, the Government system may become j)ractically co-exteiisive witli the indigenous 
system, or may fall very far short of it. In some districts it is probable that there are few 
patlisalas outside the Government system ; but taking Bengal as* a whole, and reckoning tlio 
primary grant at its present amount, there will ]»robably long remain, even under the most 
dillusivc methods of aid, an outer ring unaffected by our efforts for improvement. Still, right 
up to the limits of that outer circle, the spread of elementary liberal eduoaiion is possible. 
But beyond that it cannot go. When the masses do not set up pathsalas for themselves, they 
would be attracted by none that wo could offer thorn. Mr. MacDonnell, the Magistrate of 
Durhhunga, thinks otlicrwise. After sneaking of a census of the indigenous unaided pathsalas, 
A*j\) of which havo been discovered, he observes — “ Wo have now somothiug like accurate 
knowledge of the distance over which wo can walk on a beaten track. Our exertions for the 
next year or two mu.st be directed to bringing indigenous pathsalas under some suporvision, 
to raising in some way the standard of instruction imparted in them. It is only when this 
is done — it is only when we reach the end of the track indicated by the indigenous 
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pathsalas — that our difficulties will in good earnest begin. Tliey will indeed, and will puuiABr 
be found insuperable. The question of extending education beyond the limits of that track . knsiruction. 
I regard as having no practical interest whatever for this generation. It will tax all our ' 
energies to im^e our way to the end of the track. Tlfe Bagdis, llaris, Dosadhs, Domes, and ; 

Chandals, who inhabit iu vast numbers the jungle that lies beyond, will not easily be brought 
within roach of our influence. • 

35. But the question forces itself on our notice, who then are those who do come within 
our influence ? Of wliat classes are the pupils of the pathsalas, aided and unaided, composed Y 
Returning to the typical village of Kanchaiipore, the upper and middle classes of the village 
consisted of the Brahmans, Kayasths, and wealthy bankers ; all these went to school as a 
matter of course. Below them came the Sndffops or Aiinn»<t cultivators by caste and occu[)a- 
tion ; the artisan classes, blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, and the like ; and the shop-keepers. 

These were not altogether beyond the range of instriKjtioii ; they were in some degree alfected 
by it ; a well-to-do ryot or rising tradesman would send his son to school oven though he had | 
not been there himself. But, considering their numbers, education among this class was 
rare, especially among agriculturists. Lower still wore the Bagdis. Domes, and llaris, who 
filled tlie ranks of agricultural labourers, or fishermen. These never dreamed of going to 
school. The Muhammadans of Bengal generally occupy positions corresponding to those of 
the last two classes ; the great majority cultivate the soil or live on the rivers. llcsidos those 
of the bettor sort wlio attended maktabs for the purpose of reading the Koran, here and there 
a Musulman boy would go to a pathsala and learn Bengali writing and accounts ; this was 
common with traders and with the large class of domestic servants. 

3G. In considering how far the new system of education lias affected tliese classes of 
persons, the first and third classes need not be roganled ; the first because they go naturally 
to school, and show no repugnance to improved teaching, and the tliird because iliey are. and 
will long remain, outshlo the border. And iu the second class JL will confine my attention 
to tlie cultivating cla.<480s and the Muhammadan community, the great majority of whom 
belong to what is departmentally described as “ tlio lower cbissos of society, or the masses.” 

Year by year Muhammadan boys have flocked into the pathsalas in constantly increasing 
numbers. The relative increase of Muhammadan pupils lias kept pace, and more than koj»t 
]»ace, with that of Hindus. Though they are mostly found in the le.ss advanced pathsalas, 
and consequently tlie reductions of the past year seriously diminished their numbers, yet it is 
clear that they have come to regard the ordinary Bengali pathsala, under a Hindu guru, as 
an institution in which they, too, have a share. It is the same with the cultivating classes. 

Their numbers are returned for the last three years as 200,000, 212,000, and 211,000 pupils 
respectively in all schools, or a nearly constant average of 41 per cent, of the total number 
of pupils. The cultivators amount by the census to about 45 per cent, of the population. 

37. The lower classes of society are therefore airectcil, iu a constantly increasing 
measure, by our scheme of primary education. It has been said, and believed, that so far 
as the lower classes go to school at all, tliey go to tlie unaided scjjiools which do not trouble 
tlicmselves with tlie new-fangled subjects, and that they are not found iu the aided pathsalas. 

If by ‘ lower classes ’ is meant the third of the classes mentioned above, I believe they are not 
found, in any numbers worth speaking of, either in aided or in unaided ipathsalas. If the 
second class is meant, I believe they arc found equally in both. The returns indeed (see 
paragraph 10 above) show tliat the lower classes are proportionately more numerous in the 
aided than in the unaided pathsalas. Baboo Biioodeb Mookerjea, however, believes that the 
returns are not to bo trusted, and that there ore in the unaided pathsalas more children of 
the lower classes than in the pathsalas receifing aid. Nevertheless there are grounds for 
thinking tliat the returns may after all give the truest feproseiitation of the actual facts. 

As Mr. Garrett has pointed out, the old pathsalas were much more exclusive than those 
aided under the present system. Those only went to school with whom it was traditional 
to go, and there were no influences at work tending to extend the area of education. On 
the other hand, upon all our Suh-Iiispeetors has been impressed the duty of bringing the 
lower classes into the pathsalas, of taking care that they do not become the exclusive property 
of those wlio are well otf. Gurus have been warned that their stipends depend on their success iu 
getting the poorer village-boys to come to school. One Joint- Magistrate wished to exclude 
banias’ sons, and to close those schools in which a considerable number of the boys were not 
hand Jide children of agricultural labourers. This w'as hardly a practicable measure, but it 
shows the direction whicili ellbrt hni| been taking. I think it extremely probable that our * 
aided pathsalas aro more democratic in character than those outside the Government system. 

38. At the same .lime it must be admitted that the pathsalas in mafiy districts aro 
undergoing a change which tends more and more to thrust the lower classes out of them. 

Up to 1875 the exhortations of those in authority had boon for tlio-most part directed against 
un<luly raising the standard of pathsala instruction. Nevertheless the new schools continued 
to rise; and so determined was this teinleney that in Aju’il 1875 Sir Richard Temple 
accepted it as the direction which tliey should be encouraged to take, laying it down as the 
policy of Government that the primary standard should bo from time to time raised, and that 
one-third of the grant for primary education should bo set apart for schools teaching this 
standard. These orders — at leu»t the second of them — were determined by the actual 
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rK«*.v condition of the patlisnlos at the time. Their effect was not so much to prosorilw a new rule 
iMBTRccTiov. OS to sanction an esietinj' practice. But in September of tlie same jeara further stride 
was taken. The still higher stand.ard of the intermediate examination was fixed for such 
of the i)riman" schools os might cl<5ct to teach it, and no limit was sot to^tlie mimbor of 
schools that might make that election. The two minutes read together loft it oiien to the 
District Mngistrates to push an iiuloiinito mimhcr of their pathsalas up to those higher 
standards, the only provision for the maintonniico of the old subjects of instruction being found 
in the Ajuil minute, which diiectcd that “the present lowest standard should still bo 
maintained for a Ini'go number of schools.” .In some districts the permission given in thost^ 
orders has been pushed to extreme limits. Mr. Garrett points out that in Jessoro 
and Moorshodabad the primary schools are fast becoming schools for the middle classes, 
and that the only real schools for the masses are the new night schools. In Burd- 
wan, nc(?or(ling to tlio Inspector’s account, the scliools have been improved to an extent 
far beyond an ordinary ryot’s needs or wishes. Now it is clear that any rapid or general 
rise in tin? standard of instniction tends to exclude the poorer classes. I do not moan that 
they would be frigbtonod at the new standard, but they would find out before long that the 
old and useful subjects were not taught so well as before. Tlio primary scholarship standard 
rigidly gives ]>rominenco to tlie old subjects, which carry 825 marks out of 500 ; but this 
would not give them sufliciont protection. These subjects would, it is true, bo still tauglit 
ellioiently, but tliey would bo tauglit chiefly to those boys who wore running for a seholar- 
sliip, aiui wlio woi*o likely to do credit to the school. So long as the merits of a palhsala are 
judged by the easy test of its sueeoss in tlio ])rimary scliohirsliip or liiglufr examinations, 
rather than by the hard test of the jnogross made by the mass of the pupils, this danger 
will be a real one. The success of a district in primary education is to be judged, not only 
or eliiefly by tlie number of its distinguished puinls, but mueli more by the number of 
those who gain a fair knowledge of the three rudiments of educath)!!. In intermediate 
schools, in which the divergence from the old standard is miicli greater, the evil would be 
intmisilied. Unless the majority of the pupils 'were of the class that required somethiiig 
beyond primary instruction, more barm than good W’ould bo done by raising the school to a 
liiglier standard for the benefit of a few forward boys, who very ])robably have joined the 
jiaibsalas from mid<llo schools with an eye fo seIiolarshij>s. fSlill, notwithstanding the 
example set by some districts, I do not think that mueh harm lias yet been done tlirougliout 
Jjengal generally. It may be true tliat some of the lower class juijuls who W’ero brought 
into the palhsalas at tlie outset of the i)rimary Boliemo liavo since abandoned tbeni. It is 
also true that the lower class pupils iu intermediate scliools arc much less iiiinierous than 
ill ]uimary ; but, as before nolieed, the coiujmrativo ]>repoiiJeranoo of the middle classes iu 
these scliools may well V'O tlie cause rather than the effect of their rapid rise. The proportion 
of cultivators ami of porsfms iu the lower classes r(*niaius mueh the saiiio as in former yours, 
rudwitlistaiidiiig the reduclion in the liiiinblest elasses of schools. Altogellier, it is porliaps 
unneeessary to do more tliaii call nttoiition to llie facts, and to point out tliat oiio of tho 
cliief advantages of the I'riniarv scbeiuc wdll be lost if it tends to limit tlio area of education 
still more narrowly to tlioso cla.'^se.s whoso tradition it is to go to school. I’lio financial 
aspect of tlio imi^.ter -deserves a imuiient’s atteiithm. Out of tlio whole amount of the 
OoveniTiieiit eoiitiibutioii to aided ]»atlihalas tluring the past year nearly Its. 08,000 were 
spent on schools I'or s^.'comlary invtruetioii. 

Jjt). The reductions in the primary grant, coupled with the Goveriimeut circular 
No. 1, dated 15th January 1877, which held up tho Midiiaporo system as an example 
w’hich might be studied with advantage, liav# induml many district oificers to examine 
more thorouglily tliaii before the question of tlio Lest mode of administering tho iriinary 
grant. Tlio conditions of tlie problem clearly nro, firstly, to discover the limits of tlio 
outer area of indigenous instruct i<»n ; secondly, to d(iviso means of extending the inner area 
of the Government system so as to npj»roacli more and more closely to the circumfcreiK^o 
<if the outer. In some districts, Moor.shodabad for example, thoso limits are said to have 
been already neaily roacliod ; tho number of scliools indigenous to tho district is not too 
great to lie within range of the priniai’y allotment. But iu general it is believed that the 
Goveniment system falls far short of tlio entire area of pathsala instruction, and consoquoiitly 
that tho grant must be siiroad over a wider surface by economical mJinagemeut. As tlie 
attention of many district officers will, it is presumed, be drawn to this question, and many 
‘ jilans arranged, 1 sliall now descriljc at some length tlie experiraonts which havo been made. 

40. In the Presidency Division a more elastic method has boon tried in two districts — 
the 21-rorguilnab8 and Moorshodabad. Details of the plan followed in tho latter district 
are not givesn. In the former, a Fchenie originallj^ proposed by Mr. Woodrow has now 
been carried into effect dri a modified form upon the increase of the number of Sub- 
Inspectors from 7 to 11. In its gen end outline it resembles the Midnapore selieme, but 
differs fnmi it in tliat tlio examinations are lield quarterly instead of yearly, and that they 
are not eompetitivo and carried on at fixed centres, but held in aita school by school. 
Mr. Woodrow sought to combine the advantages of tho fixed-payment and tho paymont- 
by-results systems. lie considered that tho latter might be introduced where tho patlisalas 
were known, and unfairness on the part of the iSiib-luspeetors or toaclicrs could easily bo 
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Lrouplit to light ; but that tho former aloiio was suitable to i)art8 of the country where 
fnjqueut supervision was impossible. For villages between those two limits ho proposed a 
fixed payment of about one rupee a month, and a variable payment by results. The results 
wore to bo meas^iirod by fivo standarrls, corresponding in gradation with tho first five stanclards 
of tho code of 18()G, in great Britain. They were as below : — 


Projmed sfandanls of c/asms in a Prunanj School in BemjaL 


• 

StaiidHi'd I. 

1 SiHiidiirtl If. 

1 Standard III. 

Standard IV. 

I Stuiid.ird V. 

KciuliiiK 

Know tho Id tors 
of tho Rlpliiibet 
flo AM to niimo a 
Idtci pointod out, 
or piHiit. out tt 
let tor uuiued. 

Kiisy sentonces in 
No I, Jhiri'iipari- 
chiiv, or any Hiniilur 
book, spelling; tho 
words in the hook. 

Rooks like Katha. 
inalH, Mpidlinic thi‘ 
Wolds ill the book. 

[ 

I 

Kum}' book not befuro 
seen, s|>elling, road* 
in;r legible manu- 
script. 

Rending books on sgri- 
ciilturo or uatiir.il 
hist 01 ^' or nsetiil 
knowledge Putra- 
kauiriudi, post otlice 
rules tor addrc-siiig 
letters, reading the 
ordinary uianuscript 
of bonds niid court 
documents. 

Writing 

Write tlip letters of 
tho Hlphiihot iiiid 
thoir own immos. 

('opy a lino in print > 
1 or (.leur iiiiiiiiiscript. 

Improved copyin.: 

(lofal copying, writ- 
ing pii^y MMitciieeH 
at dictation, wiln 
eonoct spi'lhng. 

Writinir in proper 
form letters, lioiids, 
puLtahs, kiibuliyats. 

Aritliinrtic 

(\innt to 100 

Miiltiplii'iitimi up to 
10. udilitioii and 
Huhtraoti<i)i of nnin* 
hiMs under KXJ. 
Montal ndditimi and 
^uhtru^tion ofiiuin- 
hors less than 10 to 
and from a hirpor 
number, dhariipatli, 
kora, guudu. 

*rii« iiiultipli(!atiiiii 
tabli* up to : M 
times ^0. dluira- 
path to tho end, 
easy quostioiiM in 
mental urithiiic> 
tic. 

' MnltiidicMtion tiddc, 
Siihhankar, iuimiku- 
ration, munkiiK.i, 

masmahiiia, juina- 
huinli, • mmli’s ac- 
count, uientul urith> 
luetic. 

Practice, rule of- thrive, 
iiiti-rest, iii.ihajani 
and /nmiiulnii ac- 
count. 

r.ituni, and hur- 1 
\f.VIMjf. * 

Ditto 

I 

1 

Driiwii)}; slrHiithl 

liuc^, uprij^ht and 
slaiitiu^', on sluto. 

Printing: letters 

anddrawin;; with ! 
the hand angles 
and circlos. 

i 

F.iisy examples in 
inensiiratioii, 
iiig with Kngli*>h 
leltcrs and lignrc'*, 
dt awing simple dia- 
KraniM. 

Surveying with chain 
only, and plotting 
suivey. 

• 


By those standards, then, tho Siib-Iiispoetor was to oxaiuino and arriingo tho pupils 
of each school as ho visited it. His report of the iii8]>eclion was to be reprosented in the 
bdlowing form. Thus, for a school of 61) boys on the rolls, his report ui^t appear as 
follows : — 



Stan DA un. 


Attendance. 

• 

Number on 
rulU. 


V 

standard 


2 

3 


IV 

ditto 


4 

» 0 

1 

111 

ditto 


7 

HI 

y 

11 

ditto 


14 

21) 

1 

I 

ditto 


21 

31) 

J 

• 



Total 

•IS 

CD 



lJuie per hoad.j 


’u bi> uilaptcd to 
the lontlity ai;- 
coriliiig to a lixud 
bcalc. 


Tolal ivwanbMl. 


Ti> bo oonsidm*! and 
piis'o i by tin? I'om- 
iiiittoo on the Suh- 
liiiipiX'tur’is rc|)iirr. 


This was the outline of Mr. Woodrow’s scheme. He considered that it was impos- 
sible to adopt the English or tlio Bombay system while the state of advancement varied 
so widely iu diHercnt parts of a division or district, and also that in any paymont-by- 
rcsults system a sliding scale of ro^vards must be framed to suit schools in dilfcrent localities. 
Mr. Wilson^B scheme, which he attributes to Mr. Woodrow, is us follows. 

Hulks foh thb Distkiuution of Grants to Primary Schools, 24-Pkrgunnaiis. 

I. — No fixed grant shall ordinarily bo made to any iiaihsala in any^thana, except 
thauas Asasuni, Kaligungo, IIur.wa, llausnabad, Canning, and Mathuraporo [these are back- 
ward tracts], unless it is in charge of a certificated teacher. 

II. — A certificated toaclior is a village sehool- master who holds a normal school certifi- 

cate, or who has passed the minor, vernacular, or intermediate scholarship examination, or 
who may be declared qualified to teach a primary school after a special examination, bixed 
grants will be assigned to tho pathsalas iu their charge. ^ 

III. — Pathsalas not rooeiving fixed grants may be registered as open to Government 
inspection if attended by at least ten boys and rewarded under the system of payment by 
results. 
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IV. — A quarterly or half-yearly cxammation shall be held of the patlisalas referred to 
in rule III by the Sub- Inspector of Schools, assisted, if necessary, by one or more circle 
jiundits, and the gurus will be rewarded according to the result of. such examinations. 

V. — The standards of study and rates of payment shall bo the same as in the suburbs of 
( -alcutta. The rates shall, however, bo liable to increase or decrease according to the amount 
available for distribution ; and the standanis may be raised hereafter to suit the requirements 
of vernacular education. 

VI. - Each Sub- Inspector shall keep one or more registers, in which ho shall record 
the result of his periodical examinations. 

VII. — If a pathsala open to inspection does not improve within a reasonable time, or if 
its accounts and registers of attendance are not properly kept, or if the teacher neglects to 
furnish such returns as may be called for, it will be removed from tho register of pathsalas 
open to inspection. 

VIII. — A fixed grant to any pathsala will ordinarily bo withdrawn under the circum- 
stances mentioned in the preceding rule, or in proof ()f irregularity in attendance on the part 
of tho guru. 

IX. — Bills for rewards shall he drawn up by Sub-Inspectors in duplicate and counter- 
signed by the sub-divisional oflicers. 

X. — A guru drawing a fixed grant may give it up and place his school on the register 
of pathsalas open to inspection. 

XI. — The sub-divisional officers shall regulate tho time and order of holding tho 
periodical examinations and scrutinize the results. 

XII. — With a view to attract the children of ho^ni fitie agriculturists, day laboiirei’s, and 
other work-people to the primary schools, prizes will he distributed among the pupils if they 
successfully pass tho primary scholarship examination or distinguish themselves in the 
periodical examinations. These prizes will not excot*d in value Ks. 200 a year for the whole 
district, and may be given not only in books, but also in implements of agrioiilture, as may 
be appreciated by tho pupils’ guardians, and may prove useful to the recipients. 


Stamlanh. 


Stiindand. ® 

licadiiii?. 1 

j 

Writing. 

Aritliiiictic. 

First 

m 

■ bo 3*8 who know tha 

alpliahct and enn read and under- 
1 atnnd words of two or throe lotteni. 

I 

* 

Represents boys who ran 
writ*' simple words aud sliort 
sentences at dictation from 
a Look. 

Hepreseuts boys wl o cun count up 
to ICO. 

% 

Si-cniul 

j Hciiresciita those who can read and 
, uiidprstHiid easy* Reuicuccs with 
doulile letters. 

Uepresents tbosc who can 
wiite sentences from dicta* 
tioii with fairly-foiincd 
letters. 

lleprcNents tbone who can add and 
subtract niiiiilicra witli two dibits 
explaining the process. 

Thud 

; KcpTS^ent.s thoae who can read with 
! fluency and uiidorstHiid the ^niin- 
iiiatioil construction of chsj' seii- 
tnicca ill hooks like Bodhodojf and 

1 Kathamal'j, 

RtpreMMits those who cun 
coinfiose Msotencos with wi ll- 
furuiL-d letter<>. 

Ripresenta tlioso who kni'W the 
mull iplical ion table up to 10 by 10 , 
and can do simple addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, iind divi- 
sion, and give reason of the rules. 

F'*urt}i 

'■ Itopreseiits those who can read and 
; iiiidmtarid plain prose and easy 
; poetical works, as well us inaiiu- 
1 script writing. 

HefireRcnts those who cun 1 
write oidinary loiters him! 
documents in a Rood and 
quick htiiid. 

Kepreaeuts those who can n*peat 
country mensiirrs and Rengulec 
fractions, and work snins in riile-of- 
ih roe and practice, and explain the 
priiicipleH of the rules, hh well as 
prepare simple zeminduri and biizar 
accounts. 


RaieB of Rewardn, 


For ovf>r 3 ' nttnins (iiic-thinl miiks in rcailingr and Rrithinetic— 

iHt standard ... ... ... ... 1 anna per quarter. 


‘iiid 


^ annas 


Srd „ 

nh 

Writing 

Attendance 


4 n •> 

Half the above ratca. 

Nine pies per 60 attendance in each quarter. 


U. Mr. Garrett, from whose report T have taken tho foregoing particulars, doubts the 
expediency of tho rules (I and II) which provide for fixed payments to nortificated teachers, 
without restricting their number, and without confining thorn to backward parts, lie demurs 
to those rules as opposed both to Mr. Woodrow’s principle and to Mr. llarrisou’s practice. 
Mr. Woodrow was of opinion that, if we could, wo should distribute all grants according to 
results, but that unhappily tho Sub- Inspectors, who made tho awards, themselves needed super- 
vision ; and hence, in parts of a district that could not readily be got at in order to check tho 
Sub- Inspector’s ropr)rfc, fixed payments must be continued, but in those parts only. “ Tho 
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24-Porgunnahs' sohomo/* observes Mr. Garrett, “has an altogether differeut tendency. It 
will encourage teachera to qualify tliemsclvos for fixed grants, and the number of certificated 
teachers, already rapidly increasing, will increase still more quickly, and this will bo a groat 
gain. But in j;his way, in a very short time, nearly the whole of the allotment will be taken 
up again in fixed payments, and littlo will be loft for rewards. Even as it is, I fear the 
Magistrate will find ho has very littlo to give away in rewards after assigning fixed grants 
to all certificated teachers. In short. Rule II eliminates the quality of expansivencss, 
which is of the essence of the paymen£-by-results system, while it retains the disadvantage 
inherent to that system of giving most to tliose who require least.” I observe, however, 
that Rule X provides for the substitution in certain cases of paymont-by-rosults for 
fixed stipends ; and this rule, now permissive, might under certain conditions bo made 
compulsory, so as to secure the most convenient proportion between the number of 
jtathsalas in the two classes. Or the rate of stipend might be so fixed as to make it worth 
the while of all pathsalas, except those in the most backward tracts, to enter the 
competitive lists. It is obvious tliat the number of pathsalas lemaiuing constant, a stipen- 
diary pathsala demands more inspection than one tliat is paid by results : hence the necessity 
for reducing the numbers of the stipendiaries as far as possible. At the same time the 
adoption of the payment-by-results system often renews the difficulty in another form, since 
in many districts the number of pathsalas thereby brought under examination would render 
necessary an increase of the inspecting staff. 

42. “ The only other point,” writes Mr. Garrett, “ that 1 will remark upon is one in 
which it agrees with Mr. Woodrow’s scheme, buf? differs from Mr. Harrison’s. The examin- 
ations on tlie results of which the grants are to be mado are not to be held at centres under 
tlie supervision of local Committees assisted by the Sub- Inspectors, but at each school 
separately by the Sub-1 nspcctcjrs unassisted. The advantage elapned for the new scheme 
is tliat in this way grants may be given quarterly instead of annually — an arrangement 
much nioro ai;ceplable to the teachers. Among the advantages claimed by Mr. Harrison for 
liis system aro that the central examinations kindle the spirit of emulation ; that their pub- 
licity" removes all suspicion of unfairness in tho Sub-Inspectors and precludes deception in 
the teachers ; that tho co-operation of the local Committees creates and sustains the interest 
of tho people in educational matters. AVilh tho success that has attended these central 
examinations in Midnaporo before them, it is surprising to mo that such advantages as the 
above should ho outweighed, in the minds of those who framed the now scheme, by tho one 
advantage put forward in tho district report, and wliich I have just mentioned. I need not 
repeat the objections brought forward by Mr. Woodrow himself to this school- by- school 
examination. The system is suitable to Great Britain, where the inspecting officers, who 
conduct the examinations, aro highly paid, and where public opinion is strong. But in the 
24-Pergunnalis we cannot expect ISub-Inspeotors on Rs. fiO a month to test school after school 
with the exactness and equal-mindoduess necessary, or tho teachers or villagers to refrain 
from tlie obvious artifice of borrowing hoys from tlio middle scjiools of whieli the district is 
full ; for I have found that oven a sharp Sub-Inspector may bo so deceived.” It might be 
added that no progress worth recording can goiiorally be discovered from quarter to quarter ; 
and also that u quarterly payment bears so elcso a resemblanco to a mont^iy stipend that a 
patlisala so aided may still bo regarde<i by tho villagers as a Govemmont institution, freeing 
them, tlioroforo, from tho duty of contributing to its support. 

43. In tho Hurdwan division, according to tfio report of the late Officiating Inspector, 
Mr. Rowe, “ wo have in Midnaporo a nearly thoroughgoing paymeut-by-results system, and 
again in Hooghly-IIowrah monthly stipends almost pure and simple, while Bankoora works 
on a system compounded of about equal parts of payment-by-rosults and monthly stipends, 
and Burdwaii and Boorblioom, eschewing payment liy results, give cither graduated stipends 
or yearly rewards.” Tho Midnaporo and Bankoora schemes are treated in full detail. Tho 
former has often boon described, but for couvenieuco of comparisou the Inspector’s account 
of it is hero appended : — 

Midnapore , — Tho 25 thanas in tho district aro divided into sub-circles of about five 
miles radius each with its sub-oentro or xip-kendra. At this sub-ceutro assomblo once a year 
for examination the show pupils of thoso patlisalns witliin the sub-circle that have fulfilled 
certain conditions. These conditions arc that they have kept regular registers of attendance 
and contained at least 10 pupils tlirougliout tho year. For each sub-oentro a Committee of 
about half a dozen of the most intelligent and rospcctablo residents, often masters or pundits 
of aided schools in the neiglibourhood, is appointed, and thoy meet together on the examin- 
ation day, and by their presence and interest dignify tho proceedings and *guarantco fair 
play. The actual examination is* conducted by two ISub-Inspcctors iointly, and consists of 
ftm voce questions in reading and explanation from some easy Bengali primer and in mental 
urithmotio, and written questions in spelling, arithmetic, and zemindori and mahajani 
accounts. There ore two standards — the lower, requiring a candidate to be able to read dis- 
tinctly both print and woll written mauuscript, to write from dictation legibly, and to work 
elementary sums in the first four rules of arithmetio ; while tlie higher can be passed by 
thoso only who can read and wito and sum fluently and easily. The guru gets for ©very 
pupil passing by the lower standard eight annas, and one rupee for every one suooessful by 
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PBisTABT the higfher standard. As a special encouragomont towards correct spelling, in which the 
xxaTKucTio5. pathsalas wojre found very backwfird, about 10 per cent, of those who have done best in the 
dictation are selected to spell against one another for a prize, the winner getting a reward 
for his guru also. When each sub-centre examination is over, the examiners and Oommittee 
choose tliree or four of the best pupils, who are given tickets of admission to the primary 
scholarship examination. 'Hiis examination is hold at IG centres in the district, and the 
successful candidate gets a scholarship or reward for himself and a reward for his guru. 

“ Thus far the system is entirely one of payment by results of examination. But there 
is another part of it which is meant as a corrective to some extent of the inherent fault of 
any absolute payment-by-results scheme. This fault, in the words of the lato Mr. Woodrpw, 
is ‘ the tendency to give mucli where little is required, and little where much is required.’ 
It is clear that a now pathsala in a backward part of the district would have a very poor 
chance of getting any Government help at nil were it to depend merely on the rewards 
gained by its pupils, while the well-attended town pathsalas and those in the more advanced 
thanas would monopolize year by year the whole grant. To obviate this so far as may bo, 
a fixed stipend of one rupee per year is given to any pathsala that sends in returns, and a 
further sum of lis. 3 per year to every one that has reached its second year of continuous 
existence and examination, and has also kept regular registers. This encouragomont, small 
enough certainly, but still somotliiiig. is given to every pathsala, however young and weak ; 
and any pathsala that can manage to exist for two years can got at least Ils. 4. The average 
amount gained by each patlisala, taking best and worst together, is only about Ils. 8, so that 
each pathsala that has any claim to regularity and stability, and therefore to usefulness, is 
sure ot at least half the yearly amount earned by an average pathsala. Thus wo see that the 
main scheme is one of payment by results, strengthened at its weak points by alliance with a 
modified form of the monthly stipend plan.” 

The following table, supplied by Mr. Harrison, places beyond dispute tho rapid progress 
of education in Miduapore district: — 


. XlUMlx T of ! Xi’mukr parsisu jw iieadixo 

Vear EWDiifO ojf : Xumhor of , riiu.ils on . wmrisa. 

THE .‘JlaT i imihsalflN tho • ... 

Mabchof- cxNiuincd. . of tho ■ thniisflvcj* 


' I atioii. 


fr ratio. 


4* 

... i i.CGa ; 

2S,;in7 

8.839 : 

! 1,081 

5 


34.459 

11.141 

1 2,377 

fi 

... 1 2,1S« 

41.9S0 

14,321 


7 

! 2.5.">9 

60 . 7 »rj 


2,.>97 


XrMURR WHO PASSED IS 
AKITIIMETK'. 


Lowf-r 

TuUl. 

IfiirluT 

liowor 1 

Krade. 

grade. 

grade. | 

5,895 

n,979 

1.170 

4.317 

G.574 

8.747 

2.303 

3.803 

8,489 

10,755 

2,479 

0,0*20 

9,5C3 


2.7U 

6,118 


Total. 

8,4S7 
(!.22G 
8,505 
0.1 82 


XumlvT 

who pANNItl 

in zenuri- 
fhiri ;iiui 
ni:ihiijttiii 
mroimtH, 


77 

877 

415 

441 


• First year of sub-vcntre viamiimtiou in 1872-73, .'176 pathsalas were examined at centres. 

44. The Bankoora scliemo, elaborated by Mr. Jjarminio, is one that just suits a small 
and easily monaj^cd district. It deserves special notico that this system has placed Bankoora, 
in one important Vespect, at tho head of every district in Bengal. The proportion of pupils 
irt all schools to population is over 26 per 1,000 in Bankoora, wlulo in Midnaporo it is less than 
24 per 1,000. The differenco between tho schemes in force in tho two districts is chiefly in 
detail. In Bankoora the gurus of a certain number of pathsalas are paid a fixed monthly 
salary, which, except in the D pathsalas, seldom exceeds one rupee a month. Towards tho 
close of the year the progress made by each school is considered, tho points taken into con- 
sideration being numbers on the rolls, daily attendance, proficiency, and success at scholarship 
examinations. Marks are assigned under each of these heads. A. list of all tho pathsalas so 
examined, and of tho marks gained, is submitted to the Magistrate, who rates tho best pathsalas 
at a given sum, and so on in a descondiug scale until a small amount is reached for the inferior 
pathsalas. Tho rates are dependent on the funds at his disposal. At whatever sum a path- 
sala is rated, tho guru receives that sum less the amount that ho has received by way of 
monthly stipends. Gurus who have not reached a certain standard reooivo no addition to their 
monthly income, and are also liable to loso their stipends. In tho year under report the 
maximum reward given was Ils. fil-S, the lowest pathsala getting only Ils. 15 per annum, 
or only lie. 1-4 a month. Gurus of unaided schools receive a small sum annually in 
consideration of their furnishing returns and submitting their schools to inspection. They 
have also tho prospect of being brought on tlie list of stipendiary gurus in case of speoial 
merit, the opportunity of thus rewarding them being given by the withdrawal of tho grants 
from the failures of the preceding year. 

45. The district authorities claim for this plan all tho merits of both schemes and none 
of their defects. Indeed it seems to mo to possess many advautagpos. The monthly stipend, 
while it tends to secure pcrmauenco, is yet too small to moke punctuality in payment a matter 
of the first impoitaneo, os it is when the stipend is the chief part of the guru’s inoome. 
Under tho Bankoora system the chief fnndion of the Sub-Inspectors would apparently be, 
not so much to watch the gurus in order to discover whether they are earning their pay, as to 
help them in preparing pupils for the examination, by showing them the best methods 
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of teaching. The gurus have a much more direct interest in attending to such lessons 
than tliey have^ under the stipend system, which gives them little inducement to do more 
than secure their wages at the least trouble to themselves. The chief point of difference 
between the Midnaporo *and Bankoora schemes is that in the former the examinations 
and payments are public and hold at centres by Sub-Inspectors and Committees ; in tho latter 
at each school by Sub-Inspectors only. The Midnapore schepie therefore gives loss room 
for tho great evils of favoritism in examination, and delay or fraud in the payments to 
gurus. The Bankoora plan, moroovfer, demands, and seems to receive, a largo share of 
personal supervision from tho District Magistrate. Mr. Larminio writes : — During the year 
under report I examined a large number of pathsalas. I could not avoid observing the 
excellent tone that prevailed throughout. No listlcssness was to be seen. All, masters and 
pupils, appeared anxious to^ do their best.” And Mr. Rowe adds : — “ The presence of the 
Magistrate and the personal interest betakes in the details of each little school that ho comes 
across cannot but be an immense incentive to greater zeal. But in a heavier and larger 
district this factor of the plan would bo wanting ; and the advantage of tho Midnapore scheme 
is that it entails so little work, when once started, on the Magistrate. All he does is to look 
over the total of the return-sheets for each of his 100 odd sub-centres, and but for making 
a remark liere and there, and acting as referee in cases of dif&culty, leaves the scheme to 
grow and go by itself.” 

Tho self-acting character of tho Midnapore system is also insisted on by Mr. Harrison, 
who writes that having once started it his supervision is reduced to the slenderest proportions. 

46. Mr. Rowe, who spent two months in Midnapore, reports that tho best of tho 
pathsalas wero as well attended and as far advanced as in Burdwaii or Hooghly, but that, as 
mi"bt bo (jxpocted, tlio groat majority were notliing like so ambitious ; zemindari and malia- 
jaiii accounts, tlio highest subject taught in a primary pathsala, being tho exception rather 
than the rule. Still the interest taken in the examinations by tlief villagers and the boys, 
tho vivid zobt given to tho work in school by tho stir and publicity of the annual show-days, 
with their prompt payments in hard cash, and tho soarching way in which tho scheme had 
already penetrated into remote villages and influenced the veriest hedge schools, had convinced 
him that on the payniont-by-rcsults system the primary allotment might become to tbo 
jirimaiy education of a district the ^‘little leaven that leavencth the whole lump.” The only 
features of the scheme that show, in Mr. Rowo^s opinion, a tendency to develop for harm rather 
than for good are— that tho most advanced regions, like the most advanced pathsalas, 
are y(jarly getting a larger and larger share of tho primary grant, and that the backward 
tliaiias, liiough prr se progressing, are likely to get more and more out of tho race ; ficcondh/^ 
that tho impetus given to primary education has reacted harmfully on secondary odiujalion. 
Tho smaller middle schools of Midnapore are, as a class, according to tho Inspector’s account, 
“poor ill attendance and discipline, ill managed, and worse taught. Making all allow- 
ances for the prevalence of tho fever, it seems certain that iii tho two districts, Midnfii)ore 
and Bankoora, where primary education has been specially pushed by the local authorities, 
secondary education has proportionately retrograded ; wliile fli Burdwan middle schools 
continue to bo numerous, well taught, and well attended.” Mr. Harrison admits the 
decline of middle schools, hut maintains tliat ouly “ tho unsound and gangrenous parts are 
cut away, leaving tho sound parts sounder than before.” Still it is clear that Sub-Inspectors 
have little time to spare for the supervision of middle schools, and also that tho cash payments 
made to boys at the annual examinations offer a^ constant temptation to tho pupils in the 
lower clussos of middle schools to desert them for the pathsalas. In all districts, indeed, tlie 
improved pathsalas arc prospering at tho expense of middle schools, especially of weak 
middle schools. 

47. Mr. Rowe’s account of the condition of tho pathsalas in Burdwan is worth noiice : — 

“ In the district of Burdwan wo have a striking example of what becomes of primary 
schools under the ‘ improving ’ system. It was here that tho scheme of improved pathsalas 
was first introduced, and hero that it lias been most widely developed. Tlie retunis for this 
district show this year 4,842 pupils in 122 intermediate vernacular schools, most of which 
presumably wero once pathsalas for tlio masses. These intermedifite schools, which come 
under tho head of secondary instruction, took nearly one-third of tho allotment given for 
primary instruction in this district. I saw sovoral of tlieso pathsalas or schools, an(Pwas 
impressed with the flourishing state in which I found them ; but I should certainly not call 
them schools for the masses, and I cannot think they have a riglit to so largo a share of tlio • 
primary allotment. They have in fact been ‘ improved ’ to a degree beyond the scope and 
range of an ordinary ryot’s aspirations. I heard on more than one occasion com])laints 
actually expressed by villagers that their pathsalas had loft off teaching tho useful rules of 
Subhankar’s arithmetio and mahajani and zemindari accounts, and had taken to sul)jects 
which they did not care that their children should loam. Mr. AVliinfield writes that where • 
69 per cent, of those under instruction belong to the lower classes and 50 per cent, are in tho 
lowest stage of jirimary instruction, there are no grounds for renewing the accusation against 
Burdwan of being too indifferent to primary education. I do not tliink there has been 
indillbronco shown anywhero, but tho state of education in Burdwan seems to be the natural 
and inevitable growth of tho ‘ monthly stipend ’ system. The intermediate schools are good 
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schools, but they aro not primary schools ; and tho five-rupee pathsalas are good pathsalas, 
but they are expensive pathsalas.’* 

If Mr. Wliiii field’s figures refer to pathsala pupils alone, they would hardly jdstify his 
position, but it nppe.'irs that they refer to tho pupils in all schools. As to * mass schools,’ 
the word has to be defined more accurately than is usual in those discussions before they can 
bo used as a criterion of the education of a district. Still it is not doubtful that in Burdwan, 
as in somo other districts, primary education is being improved to a perilous degree. The 
schools about which complaints were heard by the Inspector were probably intermediate 
schools, in which mahajani and zemindari accounts aro not taught, and it is both an anomaly 
and a hardship that the primary grant should bo so used as to deprive any villaga of 
primary education. 

48. No system of payment by results appears to have been adopted in the Rajshahye 
division. In Dinagepore the Magistrate has adopted tho plan of starting each school with 
a stipend of Ks. 3, to bo increased to Rs. 4 after a year’s work, and to Rs. 6 at tho end of the 
second year. Very exact and definite rules have been put in force by Mr. Wostmacott in 
order to guard against fraud and to secure punctuality in payment and thoroughness of 
inspection. During his cold weather tour he is acebmpanied by the Deputy Inspector, and 
together they visit every pathsala in the district as a check on the Sub-Inspectors, whoso 
chief duty is to start new pathsalas. Progress is slowly being made, and there is at any 
rate no possibility of the recurrence of those evils which so fatally affected primary education 
in Dinageporo two years ago. In Bogra tho Magistrate has induced tho District Committee 
to adopt the system of paying the gurus two annas a head for each regular pupil. It is not 
stated how regularity of attendance is to bo determined. 

49. In tho Dacca division Mr. Webb reports that the system of payment by rkitafion 

sj^ults, as opposed to tho Midnaporo system of payment by examination results, has boon 
generally pursued througliout tho year, with the result of largely reducing the number of 
incompetent gurus, especially in the districts of Backergungo, Dacca, and Mymonsingh. The 
stipend of the guru is increased, diminished, or kept unaltered, according to tho report of the 
Sub Inspector upon tho efficiency of tho pathsala at his periodical visits. The possibility of 
extending education under this (or any stipendiary) method lies in the efforts which outside 
pathsalas may make to bo brought within the circle of aid, and also in the reduction of tho 
rate of stipend so as to cover a larger area. Mr. Webb, however, proposes, and Mr. Peacock 
supports the proposal, largely to reduce tho number of stipendiary pathsalas, and to apply 
to all outside that circle the Midnaporo system of an enlistment fee of one rupee per quarter, 
supplemented by rewards after examination. Mr. Webb would confine stipends to tho best 
pathsalas of a district, making it the aim of all to get within this favoured grou[). 
Mr. Peacock, on the contrary, would confine them to those that were newly aided, or that III 
other ways needed support. 

50. In each of tlio two districts composing tho Chittagong division the system intro- 
duced in the previous year W'as retained. In the Chittagong district tho Btij)end8 were 
reduced to a dead level of Rs. 3, and a reward fund, for boys and gurus, created frr)m tlio 
surplus. In tho past year, however, the reduction of the grant made it impossible to continuo 
the rewards to boys, and certificates wore substituted. The centres at which examinations 
for rewards wore held were reduced from 7 to 5, and tho sub-centres from 70 to 25. Hoys 
aro admitted in any numbers to tho sub-central examinations. Those gaining a certain pro- 
portion of marks (the proportion boing one-third for pupils of aided, and one-fifth for pupils 
of unaided pathsalas) aro then admitted to tho central examinations, on tho result of which 
the primary scholarships, one for tho first boy at each centre, and the money prizes, lire 
awarded. The system, however, is said to bo unattractive to tho most competent gurus, who 
complain of tho rewards as being uncertain and trifling in amount. 

51. Tho Noakholly system relies chiefly on organization and control. The path- 
snlas are divided into grou|)S of fri>m three to six each, and the best guru in each group is 
made circle guru, or supervisor of the rest. They thus support each other ; and in the 
not infrequent case of a pathsala breaking down, the jjupils can bo temporarily transferred 
to tho nearest of tho group. Tho circle guru, who also looks after tho teaching of the 
other pathsalas, gets a reward of one ruj)oo for each pupil in tho circle who passes the 
prinTary scholarship examination. 

52. In the Ilill Tracts and the Cox’s Bazar sub-division of Chittagong tho plan followed 
in British Burmah, of rewarding the monastery schools, was introduced in the previous 
year and continued during tho year under report, though no great extension of tho system 
can he recorded. 'J'he Inspector writes : — “ Education hy means of tho kyoungs or Buddhist 
monastic schools seems to be more hopeful of buoccsb. Twoiity-nino kyoungs and 308 pupils 
were examincfl by tlie Deputy Inspector with tho help of tho kyoung examiners in January 

•and Fohriinry, against 23 kyoungs and 331 pupils of the year previous. Owing to tho 
outbreak of cholera in those months the attendance at the kyoungs was much below tho 
average. Sixty-threo pupils from 22 kyoungs passed in tho Ist standard of language, and 
5 pupils passed in tho 1st standard of aritlimotio. Only one boy passed in tho 2iid standard 
of language, and none in tho 2ud standard of aritbmetio. Rewords in books to tho amount 
of Rs. 70 were distributed to the successful pupils, and Rs. 140 in money to tho Raolis or 
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monastic teachers, whoso religious scruples to cash seem on this occasion to have been got 
over. Of the kyoungs examined, only 3 with 43 pupils properly belong to the Hill Tracts ; 
the rest are situated in thjo Cox’s I3azar sub-division.’’ 

63. In t]ie division*of l\tna the system of payment by classification has been continued 
throughout the year. Standards of excellence having been doterniinod, schools are ranked 
according to the standard, reached, and paid a fixed grant so long as they remain in the class 
corresponding to the standard. The classes arc in some districts three in number, in others four 
or five. The Inspector, however, has ’now put forward a plan for removing, either at once 
or gradually, the stipcuids of all pathsalas except those in the first (or most advanced) class. 
Hls object is to sacrifice eoncentraiod inspection to diffused encouragement, and his reasons 
are — (1) that in the Patna division, as elsewhere, the aided schools form but a small proportion 
of the whole number; (2) that without better provision for training gurus than we now possess 
we cannot improve our aided schools to a point that justifies the exclusion of all others from 
the system. Ho condemns the method of payment by classification on two grounds. It fails 
because we cannot really train our teachers after any useful fashion ; and again it fails 
because wo only change our sUi»end-holdors from time to time, and do not really ])ay by 
results. The scheme which he proposes to substitute for that now in force contaius the 
following points 

Uj To invite returns from unaided pathsalas, promising one rupee per return 
annually; the returns to bo given in through gurus of aided pathsalas to 
Sub-Inspectors of schools. The Sub-Inspectors would thereupon visit the 
eeliool and pay the reward if the return was found to bo correct. 

(2) To give stipends only to intermediate and class A pathsalas ; those given to 

classes li and 0 to bo constituted into a geueral reward fund for all pathsalas 
submitting to examination. The examinations to bo held half-yearly by 
De{>ut:y and Sub-Iiispeetors, and tiflin-money to bo given nt the rate of one 
pice for each boy and one anna for each guru. 

(3) The pathsalas to be ranged into circles, each under a chief guru, who should, 

whonover possible, bo the guru of a stipendiary or a«lvancod pathsala. He 
would be a means of communicating with other gurus, of paying tliom, and 
of inspecting and teaching them, and would have some share in tho rewards 
they earned. 

54, Witli tlio exception of the districts of Oya and Shahabad, I cannot say that I have 
been altogether satisfied with tlio working of the system of classification in Behar. Its 
object is to supply gurus with tlio two motives of fear and hope —tlio fear of being degrailod 
or nnnoved from tho aided list in case they show no signs of improvement, and tlie hope of 
rising into a higher class, and thereby getting increased pay, in the opposite case. In Eastern 
Bengal this system has worked well because of the wider 8]>refid of oilueation among the 
class from which gurus arc taken. But in Behar not only is a guru generally unable to 
improve himself, but if on this account ho is deprived of his stipend he must often be replaced 
by ail equally iiicompc'icnt man. The gulf between the ordinary pathsala education and tho 
S(;hooI education has been wider in Behar than elsewhere, chiolly beeaiiso tlie dilfereneo 
between the written and the printed characters is wider than elsewhere, it so happens tliat 
^iag^i has been selected for the printed ebaraeder of the school books used in Behar and Upper 
India, while the pathsahis read only Kaitlii. 1 [once there is no common ground connecting 
tlio education of the pathsala with that of the school. In Bengal, on tlio other hand, tho 
best written character of the patlisalas in no way differs from the print eil character of tho 
school books; tho transition to book reading is an easy one; and the indigenous guru 
class Bupplh'S abundant material from which improved teachers can be selected or produced. 
The eflbris of some of the officers in Behar have been for tho last two years directed towards 
tho recognition and improvement of tho Kaithi character as a medium of school and patlisala 
instruction. In communication with Mr. Nesfield, tho late Director of Public rnstruotion in 
Oudh, who has bad tho same objects in view, one standard form of Kaithi character has been 
adopted for both provinces. In soleetiug the standard character from among the many 
varieties current in difforcut districts two objects have been kept in view : to choose those 
forms which are in most common use, and will therefore be most readily accepted bjj tho 

E le ; and to bring them by slight modifications into somewhat nearer resemblance to the 
^^rioliaracter, from which they are derived. At tho same time the distinction between long 
and short vowels has boon introduced, and other faults or omissions, tluo to the persistent uegloct • 
of Kaithi by the literary class for many goiiorations, have boon corrected. Tut ho Kaithi charac- 
ter thus improved copy-slips have been lithographed at Lucknow, containing* tho alphabet, 
tho numerals, and easy words and sentences, and these are being iutroducod into tho pathsalas of 
Behar. A primer has been printed in the same character, and moasui'es ore now being taken ^ 
to introduce it as a preparatory step to the Nagri Reader, which has been in use hitherto. 
By these means it is hoped that the distance between pathsala and school instruction may 
bo in some measure narrowed. 

56. Tho training schools of Behar, small as Ihoir siiccoss has boon, have attempted to 
bridge the gulf in a more direct, but necessarily a more limited, way. ^ I'ho guru was too 
entirely ignorant of the Nagri ohoracter to learn much during the short time that he spout 
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in the normal school ; and wliile his attainments, judged by themsolves, wore of no value, yet 
on his return to his pathsala tliey occasionally tended, especially in North Behar, to arouse 
8usi)icioii and hostility in the minds of an ignorant peasantry. Still, wherever the new 
subjects could be introduced without opposition one signal advantagb was gained : the I’upils 
were brought within the sphere of a liberal education ; and liowever small^ their actual 
progress might bo, they exchanged the narrow range of the pathsala for a wider horizon. 
Their 8 to 2)3 wore on the forward path, and there was hope for some of thorn in the future. For 
this reason, I do not decry, as utterly as Baboo Hhoodeb Mookeijea does, the pathsala edu- 
cation hitherto given in Behar. But it cannot be denied that there is room for improvement, 
and much room for extension. The introduction of tlio new Kaithi Headers will, it may be 
hoped, enable the indigenous pathsalas (which Baboo Bhoodeb, long accustomed to such 
work, estimates at thousands in tho division of Patna alone) to connect themsolves witli our 
system of education, and gradually to rise to a higher standard through the more incentive 
of rewal’d. Mr. Uarrisou has shown what can bo done in this w'ay by spontaneous effort 
when there is no impassable gulf between the two systems of education. Out of tho 2,5^19 
pathsalas in Midnapore examined in 1877 no loss than 1,890 liave spontaneously introduced 
jmuted books. In tho same way, even though rowai’ds should bo offered in Behar for profi- 
ciency in Kaithi and the country subjects nbno, it might well follow that in course of time the 
results of such a system might be bettor in quality than now, and spread over a larger area. 

56. In the Bhagulpore division tho system of payment by classification was in force 
throughout tho year. The C'ommissionor, however, is anxious to introduce the new plan of 
payment by results as proposed by the Inspector. Under his orders a census of tho unaided 
schools was taken in February last. Tho police, the putwarees, tho teachers, and tho inspect- 
ing officers, all took part in tho work, whicli has resulted in the discovery of close upou 1,500 
pathsalas in four districts of tho division ; those from tho Sonthal Pergunnahs not having 
been received. Tho details are here given : — 
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Arrangement;^ wore also made for getting from these unaided pathsalas (and from otliers 
subsequently discoyorod) the usual departmental returns. Out of 18,264 pupils 2,947 could 
read— not necessarily printed books. Of llieso pui)il8 70 per cent, belonged to tho lower 
classes, whicli is below the average oven for unaided pathsalas. Tho iucomo of each gui’u 
was its. 27 nearly. 

57. It will be observed that not a single pupil in any unaided pathsala learns Nagri. 
Further, as tho Inspector constantly remarks, as soon as a i)atlisala ceases to be aided it 
drops tho teaching of Nagri. Tho immediate results of the now system, if introduced, might 
therefore bo expected to be— ///•«////, a very largo increase in tlio number of schools that come 
within the rango of Government influence ; but secondly ^ a rapid change in tlio eliaractcr of 
the teaching by tlio removal of Nagri and European arithmetic. Contrast such a result with 
what has actually been lyitnossed during the past year. Tho area of Government education 
has been contracted owing to financial causes, which are, it is hoped, accidental and tompor- 
ary.^ On the other hand there has been a remarkable improvement in the status of the 
patKsalas. Of all the pathsalas in four districts of tho Bhagulpore division at the close of 
1870 (Maldah being excluded, as the system of classificatiou was thou unknown), 88 were in 
class A, 221 in class B, and 666 in class V., At the close of 1877 tho numbers wore 110 in 
class A, 307 in class B, and 215 in class C. It is evident, therefore, that tho removal of 
stipends from -all pathsalas ia classes B and 0 would put a sudden stop to progress, which has 
hitherto been considerable. If it were not for my hope that tho introduction of a Kaithi 
primer among the unaided pathsalas may form a second bridge across the gulf that separates 
the two systems of education, tlio more extension of Govornniout supervision without tho pros- 
pect of improvement would not reconcile mo to a change of so vital a character. “Time 
will show,” writes tho Inspector, “ whether or not, and to what extent, improvements will 
bo effected by such means. If the inspecting officers understand their work and are not 
eager to report results, I trust that tho uuaided pathsalas will improve up to a certaiu poiut 
under the treatment now adopted for them.” ^ 
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58. ^ The circle eystom seems to bo one of the most valuable portions of the new scheme. 
The re-introduction of it in this form was suggested to the Inspector by his contra! 
examinations, to which unaided paihsalas, as well os aided, came. “ It seemcMl on those 
occasions to be no very difficult matter to establish some kind of more permanent connection 
betwixt the Aided and the unaided pathsalas — a connection that must conduce more particu- 
larly to the advantage of the latter. Under a system of incyscriminate gatherings of tho 
pathsalas, aided and unaided, they natur/illy ranged themselves into groups, and it was quite 
easy, under such circumstances, to ooiTstituto tho most forward of tho gurus found in eaeh 
group its head or chief, and to make it liis interest to afford help, and that of tho subordinate 
gurus to receive help, from him in doing what might be suggested from time to time with a 
view to improvement. 

“This is the now aiTangomont which has been introduced during tho year in four 
out of tho five districts whicli constitute the Bhagulporo division. Properly speaking it is no 
Bchorao : it is only the natural outcome of what had been doing previously in the way of 
pathsala improvement ; for after a certain number of pathsalas had improved they ought 
naturally to become models for other pathsalas near them to follow. Tho arrangement made 
in ]3hagulpore is only to bring about somewhat expeditiously this natural outcome and 
nothing more. The system grow out of the materials which existed in tho districts in tho 
shape of improved and unimproved patlisalas. It grew out just at tho time it did because just 
then a system of oxamiiiatious, common to both tho aided and tho unaided pathsalas, had been 
carried out, and it *;row out also just then because at that time Oovornment, having called for 
a larger diffusion of pathsalas in every district, every district found that all, or nearly all, 
of its resources had been laid out on a certain number of stipendiary pathsalas, whose 
numbers (;ould not be increased without more money, v^hich, however, was not to bo had.” 

59. In Chota Nagpore tho system of payment by classification is in force. No scheme 
for the improvement of tho pathsalas will work of itself; and Mr.* Garrett reports that the 
system succ *cds well whore the Sub-Inspectors are active. In Maiiblioom a system of 
rewards has also been put in force, thus bringing an increased number of pathsalas on the 
aided list. The Inspector writes: — “This is the first attempt made in Chota Nagpore at 
introducing a payment-by* results system strictlv so called. In Lohardugga and llazaroo- 
bagh there was a careful grading of the montuly stipend according to tho improvement or 
falling off of pathsalas, subject to certain considerations of locality, poverty, and tho like ; 
and eveu in Siugbhoom tho authorities have been careful, wherever possible, to give most to 
tho most deserving. But the plan now beginning to be tried in Manbhoom is virtually tho 
Midnapore system — that is to say, gradually more and more of tho monthly grants are to bo 
withdrawn to give place to varying rewards ; the merits of pupils and gurus are to bo tested 
ut an annual examination to bo conducted at as many centres os possible ; schools must show 
a certain permanency, and a minimum of attendance for a period of six months at least, 
before being eligible for tho rewards, and so on.” 

fiO. In Orissa three different systems are in force. In Cuftack district there is the 
system of fixed payments, revised annually according to theresfllts of inspection and examin- 
ation ; in Pooree, fixed stipends supplomentetl by rewards ; and in Balasoro, monthly stipends 
for a few, and the new system of rewards after examination for all ot^jer pathsalas in the 
district. The Midnapore system has boon adopted in Balasoro with no important alteration. 
When it is said that tho number of pathsalas has increased from 189 to l,44ii it must bo 
understood that there has been no real extension of education in any sense, but that so 
many additional pathsalas have enrolled themselves for future examination. It is probable 
that some or most of these may come up for examinatiou in duo course, and that many 
are consequently preparing themselves specially for tho test ; but it is premature to speak in 
definite terms of a movement tho bearing and results of which cannot be known until tho first 
oxaminaiion has beoTi held. 

01. Ptimary Moiarship Examination , — The standard fixed for this examination is tho 
following:— 
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Candiilatos gaining one-fourth of the marks in each group and two-fifths of the aggre- 
gate marks were to bo arranged in lists for each district, and the scholarships to ho awarded 
to the highest candidates in these lists ; hut the District Committees were allowed to give a 
preference to hoys from backward parts of tho district. 
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62. Tho returns of tins examination aro not quito complete, and in some districts it 
appears that tho successful candidates were not classified. The table is appended. 

Primary Scholarahip Examination^ 1876-77. 
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In the divisions of Burdwan, Patim, and Orissa,* there has been an inoreaso botli in tlie 
number of candidates and in the number passing ; in the Dacca division a dooroaso in both. 
Chittagong, witli fewer candidates, has passed more, lleiurns for tlio other divisions woro 
not given in the report for last year. In the district of Bliagulporo tho practice of awarding 
scholarships otherwise than by oxaminatimi, which was noticed in tho Glovernment resolu- 
tion on tho last annual report, appears to nave boon repeated ; seven out of ton scholarshijKS 
having been given away on the nomination of tlie Deputy Inspector and tho sub-divisional 
officers. Throughout Bengal the severity of tho test is declared to have been much greater 
than in tho previous year. Many of tho best schools of that 3 *ear, it must also be remonibered, 
are now disqualilicd for primary scholarships. Tho eii foreomen t of tlio limit of ago, 11 years, 
lias further reduced the number of candidates. Honco, wliilo the abseneo of a uniform standard 
makes it iinpossiblo to compare district with district, tho lluetuatiou of standard has made it 
equally impossible to compare the results of ono year with those of another. It ujipears 
almost certain, however, that thoro has been a great advance. 

68. Out of 11,462 candidates 6,246 passed and 886 gained scholarships. Although 
many district officers aro ifrgent in demanding more primary scliolarships, tho number now 
given is quite sufficient to enable all tho specially gifted sons of ryots in Bengal to rise to 
that station for Y^liich their natural endowments may fit them. But then wo do not know 
who the children aro that generally win these scholarships. Wo know that the patlisalas have 
been drawing off the lower classes of middle schools in largo numbers, tho primary scholar- 
ship being the sufficient attraction, and it is most probablo tlint these furnisli tlie candidates 
who are most successful at tho examination. In the Patna division it was discovered that 
very few of tho primary scliolarships were gained by tho real lower classes, tlio Brahmans 
and Kaitbs taking the lion’s share. In ono of the districts of tho Bajshahye division it is 
mentioned with pride that a weaver’s sou gained a scholarship ; in Bnukoora a milkman’s 
sou. But I believe that they mostly fall to tho lot of those who would have read in middle 
schools without such help, and that this was not tho object of their institution. Some of the 
primary scholars in tho Presidency division have lately been, tlirough the neglect of their 
headmasters, kept out of their scholarships for six and seven months together without any 
complaint reaching tho Inspector’s cars : it is probablo that those boys belonged to the 
comfortable classes. When scholarships wore awarded by nomination, imporfoct as that 
system was, it was possible to avoid this danger ; and a large discrotion might even now be 
ubcfully exercised. 4S()iiie of the earliest of the primary sclioLirs must now bo reading in 
higher class schools and approaching tho Entrance examination ; and it will be intoresting 
to inquire how many of the scliolarships are now carrying on the right class of students to 
their true goal — tho 13. A. examination. The cost of the primary scholarships for tho past 
year was Ks. 18,926. 

64. I’o a certain extent similar remarks apply to the 6j246 candidates who passeil the 
examination. Probably as many of them belong to the 20 per cent, middle class pupils of tho 
pathsalas as to the 80 per cent, of tho lower classes. Still, whatever deduction is mado on 
this account, a Bufiiciout remainder will bo left to prove that sound primary instruction is 
making its way among the lower classes. For overy boy that passes the standard many 
more will be approaching it. There is, however, a special danger, on which the Inspector of 
tho Presidency Circle writes at some length, in unduly forcing up tho scholarship standard : — 
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“Patlifialas aro tolng overywhoro motainorphoscd into Httlo schools, all tail. As I ^o 
around my circle, T am obliged to reiterate the injunction to the Sub-Inspectors not to trouble 
themselves about the tvo or three scholarship boys wliom tlio teacher puts forward and whom 
the Sub-Inspector finds it the pleasantest work to examine, but to take that very long tail to 
that very small head, and to try and find out whether the teacher is really teaching these 
little fellows anything. Until this year I was not so fully Aware of tlie general condition 
of the primary schools.” The remedy that Mr. Garrett finds for this state of things is to 
frame a system of payment by results, wliich shall ensure the diffusion or lateral growth of 
primary instruction as the scholarships ensure its intensity and growth u])wards. 

‘ G5. In the Presidency division (as in most others) the examination was lield at the 

head-quarters of each sub-division. In some districts the same questions wore set on the same 
day to the candidates at all centres ; in others the examinations were liold on different days 
with different questions. In Nuddea two scholarships were assigned beforohaiid to each sub- 
division independently of its advancement; and candidates attended from 25 1 pathsalas 
out of — a remarkable proportion. In Moorshedabad, notwithstanding the excellence of 

its schools, the strictness of the test was sucli ns to allow few candidates to pass. In Jessore 
one scholarship was given to a girl. In Beerbhoom all the candidates had to present themselves 
at Sooree. In the llooghly district boys from the aided pathsalas were found far superior in the 
old pathsala subjects to those from the unaided. Throughout the Dacca and Chittagong divisions 
the examinations for each district were held at sub-divisions on the samo day, and by the 
same papers; iho answers being examined by a central board aj)pointod for the whole 
district. In Tipperah three girls passed and one obtained a scholarship, standing first on 
the whole list, llackergunge and Noakholly showed a serious loss in the number of 
candidates owing to the calamities of the year. In 8aruu district no examination was held, 
except at the head-quarters of the Sewan sub-division ; in Maldah, at tlio sudder station 
only. I'hroughout Chota Nagpore a systematic examination was held at different centres in 
each district. In Siiigbhoom throe Ifos won scholarships. 

Gfi. For purposes of record I append brief statistics of the progress of primary schools 
in each division and district of Bengal. 

G7. In the Presidency division the advance in the standard of primary education is 
almost startling. AViih the exception of certain tracts in Nuddea and the 24-Porgiinnahs, 
the pathsalas aro said to bo in process of conversion into schools, and to bo attended more and 
more exclusively by the well-to-do classes. There has been a loss of 524 aided schools with 
16,595 pupils. Iiitormediato .vernacular schools number 359. Largo numbers of unaided 
schools have been tabulated. 

In the 2 l-Pergiinnahs aided schools have declined from 784 with 27,138 pupils to 707 
with 25,401 pupils; unaided schools have increased from 373 to 504. Intermediate schools 
number G8. 

In Nuddea aided schools have fallen from 627 with 19,831 pupils to 338 with 10,332 
pupils; unaided schools havo increased from 88 to 249. • Intenuodiato schools aro 103. 
The prin(5iplo of sub-divisional independence is carried out somewhat completely in this 
district. The rnanageraont of pathsalas through village puncliayets is being successfully 
worked in Chooadanga by Mr. Skrine. .Their chief function is to •fix the rale of foes 
and enforce their payment, to induce parents to send their children to pathsalas, and to keep 
a check on the guru. 

lu Jessore aided schools have falloft from 370 with 12,331 pupils to 288 with 9,424 
pupils ; unaided schools from 241 to 230. Intermediate scliools, 116. 

In Moorshedabad aided schools havo fallen from 335 with 8,652 pupils to 254 
with 6,220 pupils ; unaided schools have advanced from 70 to 92. Intermediate schools 
number 72. The Moorsliedabad j)allisala8 liave departed most widely from the original 
type. They are “oxcelloiit little schools, mainly attended by the middle classes.” 

68. In Calcutta aided schools have advanced from 47 witli 2,470 pupils to G9 with 
3,370 pupils. No returns aro given of unaided schools, while last year 28 schools with 
1,078 pupils wore returned. There has been an apparent loss, then, of 16 unaided schools 
and 148 pupils. In reality many now primary schools are springing up in different parts of 
Calcutta. 

69, In tlio Biirdwan division we have the two best examples of the rival solicmes of 
primary insirucrion, in the larger improved pathsalas of the Burdwaii district on the one 
hand and the {letty indigenous pathsalas of Midnaporo on tlie other. 

There has been a gain in the whole division of 47 aided schools witli a ^ss of 982 pupils, 
while as many as 1,254 unaided schools with 20,517 pupils aro returned for 231 schools and 
4,128 pupils in the preceding year. Inhere are 208 intermediate schools. 

In Bnrdwan district aided schools havo declined from 566 with 19,732 pupils to 451 
with 15,153 pupils ; unaided schools have increased from one with 19 pupils to 584 with 
13,657 pupils. Intermediate schools number 117. 

In Baiikoora aided schools have fallen from 197 with 6,084 pupils to 188 with 6,021, 
and unaided schools havo increased from 53 with 1,347 pupils to 221 with 4,989 pupils. 
Intermediate schools number 27. The pathsalas in the backward parts of the district, where 
there are few middle schools, are sliowing a strong tendency to rise above their standard. 
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In Beorblioom aided schools have fallen from 252 with 7,601 pupils to 182 with 5,606 
pupils ; unaided schools have risen from 72 schools with 1,087 pupils to 149 with 2,906 pupils. 
Intermediate schools iiumbor 83. This ^rcar some of the pathsalas under old untrained gurus 
again beat the improved pathsalas, carrying off three of the eight scholarships and repeating 
their success of the preceding year. 

In Midnapore aided schools have risen from 2,275 with 43,926 pupils to 2,571 with 
51,532 pupils; unaided schools have risen from 68 with 979 pupils to 260 with 3,898 pupils. 
Intermediate schools number 48. 

In Hooghly aided pathsalas have declined from 279 with 9,502 pupils to 223 with 7,751 
pupils ; unaided schools rose from 29 with 545 pupils to 40 with 1,067 pupils. Intermediate 
schools number 43. 

70. In the Kajshahyo division some of the old questions which no longer attract attention 
in the Presidency and Burdwan divisions are still discussed in a languid way. Such questions 
aro— “ Do the aided gurus get less from the people than the unaided gurus P ” and •• Are D and E 
pathsalas any longer distinguishable P ” This survival of some of the earlier doubts is a sort of 
measure of the interval between this division and the two others in the progress of primary 
instniction. Aided pathsalas declined from 1,455 with 34,439 pupils to 930 with 23,917 pupils, 
while only 32 additional unaided schools are tabulated. There are 145 intermediate schools. 
It has to bo kept in mind that the division lost the Moldoh district during the year. 

In district Kajshahyo aided schools have declined from 254 with 7,215 pupils to 178 with 
5,483 pupils, and unaided from 26 with 692 pupils to 21 with 532 pupils. Intermediate 
schools are 35. Dissatisfaction with this state of things is modified when wo learn that one 
cause of the decline was the rise of tho juvenile labour market owing to the sudden improve- 
ment in tho silk trade, tho great industry of the district. 

In Dinagoporo aided schools have declined from 214 with 4,341 pupils to 190 with 
4,549 pupils ; unaided schools have increased from 12 with 250 pupils to 50 with 9G5 pupils. 
Intermediate schools arc 22. The district is still a long way from the 358 schools wliich tho 
Magistrate wishes to have opened, but all that it has included in its returns are at least real 
and not merely creatures of tho Sub-Inspectors* imagination. Dinagoporo stands alone 
in having Mahomedan pupils in the primary schools in a proportion larger than that borno by 
Mahomedans in the population. While Mahomedans are to Hindus as less than 8 : 7, Maho- 
medan pupils are to other pupils in tho primary schools as more than 3 : 2. 

In Rungpore aided schools have come down from 475 with 9,174 pupils to 283 with 
6,398 pupils ; unaided schools have increased from 1 to 11. Intermediate schools number 20. 
Mahomedans are as 3 : 2 in the population, and in nearly the same ratio in primary schools. 

In Bogra aided schools have declined from 89 with 2,291 pupils to 58 with 1,651 pupils ; 
unaided schools have increased from 7 to 12. Intermediate schools are 8. Mahomedans aro 
as 4 :1 in tho population, and as 8 : 3 in primary schools. 

In Pubna aided schools have declined from 217 with 6,656 pupils to 133 with 4,209 

f upils; unaided schools have increased from 14 with 374 pupils to IG with 513 pupils. 

nterniediato schools nunil)cr 8. More than half the pupils ore Mahomedan, while in the 
whole population Mahomedans number as many ns 70 per cent. 

In Darjeeling aided schools have declined from 31 with 641 pupils to 7 with 122 pupils. 
No unaided schools have been returned. Intermediate schools are 2. This district belongs 
to the same catcg»>ry in rcigard to education as tho backward parts of Chota Nagpore. 

In Julpigoreo aided schools have declined from 85 with 1,351 pupils to 61 with 1,098 
pupils ; unaided schools from 37 with 1,006 pupils to 30 with 654 pupils. Intermediate 
schools aro 6. 

71. In Dacca division aided primary schools have declined from 1,242 with 38,621 pupils 
to 1,029 with 31,419 pupils; on the other hand, 511 schools are tabulated as unaided against 
189 in the preceding year. Intermediate schools are 170. Tho tendency of tho pathsalas 
throughout tho division is unmistakeably to rise, and tho complaint can no longer bo mode 
that there is any inclination on the part of Magistrates and inspecting officers to keep down 
tho standard. Tho catastrophe in Backorgungo retarded progress considerably. 

In tho Dacca district aided schools have declined from 219 with 7,468 pupils to 219 
with 6,686 pupils ; unaided schools have increased from 74 with 3,088 pupils to 191 with 
5,015 pupils. Intermediate schools aro 33. 

In Furreedpore aided schools have declined from 228 with 7,125 pupils to 210 with 
7,002 pupils ; unaided schools have increased from 36 with 958 pupils to 81 with 2,254 
pupils. Intermediate schools number i'L 

In Backorgungo aided schools have declined from 275 with 8,837 pupils to 165 with 
5,046 pupils ; unaided schools have declined from 155 schools with 3,994 pupils to 152 with 
3,739 pupils. Iiitorracdiato schools number 41. While considerable improvement has 
taken place in tlic pathsalas of tho north of the suddor 8ub-<livisiuii, tho progress that was 
being effected in the sub-divisions of Dukliin Shabazporo and Patuakhally has boon retarded 
for some time to come by the cyclone and its disastrous consequences. 

In Mymcnsiiigli aided scliools have docliuod from 262 with 7,604 pupils to 247 with 
6,091 pupils; unaided scliools have also fallen from 27 with 850 pupils to 23 with 656 
pupils. Intermediato schools number 26. 
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In Tipperah aided schools have declined from 258 with 7,587 pupils to 197 with 5,784 primary 
pupils; unaided schools havo risen from 11 with 375 pupils to 64 with 1,460 pupils. ivsTRucnov. 
Intermediate schools are 46. The zemindars of this district oro doing much to promote 
primary education — a most healthy sign. 

72. In the small division of Chittagong the cyclone and storm-wave, with tho cholera 
that followed, havo affected tho progress of education even more seriously than in Ilackcr- 
gungo. Notwithstanding, aided schools have only declined from 332 with 10,485 pupils to 
287 with 7,620 pupils, while unaided schools have increased from 52 to Gl. Intermediate 
schools number 50. 

. In Chittagong district aided schools have declined from 173 with 5,368 pupils to 117 
with 3,659 pupils ; unaided schools havo risen from 15 with 444 pupils to 17 with 729 pupils. 

Intermediate schools number 38. 

In Noakholly aided schools have increased from 154 with 5,078 pupils to 167 with 3,936 ; 
unaided schools from 14 with 399 pupils to 15 with 356. Intermediate schools number 12. 

Tho remarkable decrease in the average number of pupils in each pathsalu is probably duo to 
tho disaster which befel the district last October. 

In the Hill Tracts aided schools have fallen from five to three. The unaided kyouiigs 
rose from 23 to 29 ; they received rewards. There are no intermediate schools. 

73. In Fatna division there was a loss of 586 aided schools and 13,832 pupils, while 
the unaided increased from 154 to 235. There are 159 intermediate schools. The Inspector 
estimates the numbers of unaided schools in the division at 5,000, over rather than under ; 
but in the absence of a methodical census this is only a guess. 

In Chumparun aided schools havo declined from 197 with 5,283 pupils to 154 with 
3,976 pupils. No unaided schools are tabulated, but the Inspector estimates tho number 
roughly at 300. Intermediate schools number 14. Tho pathsalas ore very unstable in this 
district. ^ • 

111 Sarun aided schools have declined from 333 with 7,300 pupils to 219 with 4,965 
pupils ; unaided schools are returned as 149 with 1,714 pupils, against 64 with 885 pupils in 
tho preceding year. Tho Inspector, however, estimates the numher of unaided scliools at 800. 

Intermediate schools number 20. Tho Deputy Inspector remarks, on what evidence I know 
not “ I am of opinion that most of tlie untrained teachers of pathsalas are superior to those 
brouglit up in our third-class normal schools and sub-divisional training- classes.” 

In Shahabad aided schools havo declined from 319 with 7,237 pupils to 154 with 3,274 
impils ; unaided schools havo also declined from 42 with 729 pupils to 28 with 511. Hero 
also the Inspector estimates 800 as nearer the true number. Intermediate schools number 24. 

The pathsalas ore the most advanced of any in the division. 

In Ova aided schools liavo declined from 359 with 9,058 pupils to 208 with 5,246 pupils ; 
unaided schools are not returned at all, though the Inspector’s estimate is again 800. Inter- 
mediate schools are 34. The substitution of competent for incompetent teachers has been 
largely and successfully carried out. 

In Patna aided schools have declined from 250 witH 7,545 pupils to 206 with 5,565 
pupils ; unaided schools havo risen from 46 with 715 pupils to 56 with 914 pupils, while the 
Inspector estimates 700 as about tho numher. Intermediate schools number 30. Tho 
pathsalas are in a licalthy condition, duo tef tho supervision of punchayets. 

In Mozufferpore aided schools havo declined from 283 with 6,590 pupils to 218 with 
4,838 pupils ; only two unaided schools dip returned, though the Inspector thinks there cannot 
bo fewer than 1,000 in tho district. Intermediate scliools number 20. Tho pathsalas are in a 
very backward state. 

In Durbhunga tho aided schools havo declined from 228 to 224, while the pupils havo 
risen from 4,890 to 6,209 ; unaided schools are not returned ; tho Inspootor estimates that 
tiiore are at least 500 in the district. Intermediate Sf;hools are 17. Tho patlisalas are rapidly 
rising, owing to tho close attention which the Magistrate gives them. They are under super- 
vision of tho village punchayets. 

74. In Bhagulpore division aided schools lost 237 schools and 10,459 pupils, while 
unaided schools iiipreasod from 202 to 1,741. Intermediate schools are 132. During tho 
year a census in Monghyr, Bhagulpore, and Purneah, brought to light 1,498 unaided schools. 

Tho Inspector estimates that this is short of tlio reality by at least 500. 

In Monghyr aided scliools havo declined from 248 with 7,356 pupils to 179 with 5,100 
pupils ; unaided schools havo risen from 29 with 310 pupils to 702 with 7,051 pupils. Inter- 
mediate schools are 48, “ Most of the 0 pathsalas,” writes the Deputy In8pe(itor, are but 

little more improved than the indigenous schools.” But the general advancement of primary 
education is great. 

In Bhagulpore aided schools havo declined from 290 with 5,864 pupils to 185 with 
3,420 pupils; unaided schools have risen from 30 with 731 pupils to 366 with 3,134 pupils. 

Intermediate schools number 69. 

In the Sonthal Pergunnahs aided schools declined from 232 with 6,081 pupils to 182 
with 4,742 pupils ; unaided schools are returned as 468 with 5,102 pupils, none having been 
returned in the preceding year. There are no intermediate schools. It is remarkable that 
many of these unaided pathsalas, “ discovered ” now for the first time, were found to be 
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using printed books and teaching European arithmetic. Tho district shores in tho charac- 
teristics of Bengal rather than of Bohar. 

In Maldah aided schools have doidinod from {)0 with 2,770 pupils to 61 with 1,579 

pupils; unaided schools have risen from 11 with 294 pupils to 121 \vith 1,810. There aro 

15 intermediate schools. This district sufForod severely during the year from efiulemio fever. 

In Purneah aided schools have declined from 221 with 5,571 pupils to 150 with 3,572 

pupils; unaided schools have also declined from 143 with 1,722 pupils to 84 with 1,137 

pupils. There are 10 intermediate schools. It is su])posed that many of the pathsalas from 
which aid was withdrawn have “revived at their old sites after remaining elosed for a time.” 
The pathsalas are steadily advancing and fee-payments continue to bo exceptionally high. 

75. In Orissa division aided schools have advanced from 789 with 15,911 pupils to 
1,912 with 28,132 pupils, while 34 unaided schools with 1,100 pupils are returned against 
a blank in tho preceding ^'’ear. There are 91 intermediate schools. The divisional and 
district reports do not explain in what way so largo a number of pathsalas was suddenly 
brought to light, or why none of them had appeared as unaided schools in tho reports of 
previous years. 

In Cuttack the aided schools have declined from 434 with 7,671 pupils to 261 with 
5,132 pupils; unaided schoolli are 8 against a blank returned in the preceding year. Inter- 
mediate schools are 27. 

In Pooree aided schools have risen from 168 with 3,466 pupils to 210 with 4,255 pupils. 
Unaided aro 76 with 977 pupils, against a blank returned in tho precodiug year. Inter- 
mediate schools number 23. 

In Balasoro aided schools have risen from 168 with 3,466 pupils to 1,446 with 10,045 
pupils; no unaided schools are returned. Intermediato schools number 41. 

In tho Tributary Mehals primary schools have risen from 77 to 101, and tho pupils 
from 2,899 to 3.147. * 

76. In Chota Nagporo division aided schools havo declined from 713 to 675, that is 
there has boon a loss of 38 schools with 2,126 pupils; unaided schools have risen from 55 
to 153. Intermediate schools number 52. . The great diiBculty is still in providing tho 
Kol villages with Kol teachers, it being impossible to depend on the Hindu gurus to bring 
the Kol children into the schools. 

In Manbhoom aidod schools havo iueroasod from 222 with 6,018 pupils to 242 with 
6,J48 pupils; uuaidod schools are 83 with 1,479 pupils, against none last year. Intermediate 
schools are 20. 

In Ilazareebagh aided schools have declined from 198 with 4,074 pupils to 164 with 
3,397 pupils; unaided schools are not returned, though a census during the year gave 231 
schools with 2,464 pupils. Intermediato schools number 15. Tho mauagomont of pathsalas 
by village puncbaycts has been successfully tried. 

In liohardugga aided schools have risen from 214 with 5,609 pupils to 218 with 5,344 
pupils, and unaided schools from 55 with 948 pupils to 63 with 1,419 pupils, Intormodiate 
schools nro 3. “ 

In Singbhoom aided schools have declined from 79 with 3,557 pupils to 51 with 2,240 
pupils, while 7 unai^pd schools aro returned against none in the preceding year. Interme- 
diate schools number 14. * 

77. The following table sums up for roferonoo tho detailed statistics of all Government 
and aided primary schools, and of all schools aided from tho circle and primary funds : — 


Primary and Circle Schooh ami PfithsalaSy 1876-77. 


Description of schools. 

i 

Number of schools. 

Number of pupils on 
the rolls on 31st , 
March 1S77. ! 

1 

1 

Averaae monthly roll | 

number. i 

1 

1 

Average doily attend- ' 
ancc. 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. \ 

Others. 

Expended 

from 

Government. 

Exnondod 

Irum 

local suurccs. 

• 

Total 

expended. 

Government Primary 

10 

3tW 

3.’ifl 

279 


104 

79 

160 

Rb. a. r. 

1.605 12 3 

Rb. a. i>. 

143 0 6 

Rb. a. r. 

1.727 12 9 

Grant-in-aid Primary 


7.913 

7,15.'# 

5.774 

1.121 

3.904 

1.1 r.9 

1.669 

12.055 0 7 

18.832 12 6 

81.487 13 1 

liiilo Nifrhb ... 

21 

563 

6:13 

307 

363 

196 


i.:m9 7 H 

1.739 1 4 

;i,1U8 9 0 

Total 

285 

8. too 

7.088 

0.141 

1.121 

4^322 

1,351 

1.6fK) 

* 14.024 8 3 

20.671 13 10 

34..51H1 6 1 

CiBCLR Schools— 












Midrlio Vernacular... 

107 


4.000 

3,3R0 

1 

4.01G 

420 

41 

11.858 1 8 

6.277 7 9 

18.136 0 5 

Intermediate ditto 


3.611 

3,177 

2;.’i27 


2.756 

711 

14 

6,206 12 0 

4.0H6 3 3 

10.891 15 3 

i'mriary ditto ... 

IIM 

4,310 

3.929 

3.212 


3.261) 

1,050 


6.8<I6 6 8 

0.7N2 14 9 

12,648 6 6 

Niicht ditto 

3 

00 

60 

40 


67 

3 


114 0 0 

72 0 0 

186 0 0 

GirJs’ 

0 

123 

112 

74 

... 

116 

7 


399 12 11 

28 14 0 

428 10 11 

Total 

322j 

12.945 

11.034 

9.239 

1 

10.705 

2.221 

18 

25.443 1 3 

16.847 7 9 

42.200 9 0 
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Primary and Circle Schooh and Pathsalne^ 1876-77 — (concluded). 


• 

Description of schools. 

Number of schools. 

Number of pupils on 
the rolls on 31st 
March 1877. 

Average monthly roll 
number. 

Average daily attend- 
ance. 

Christians. 

Hiudus. 

a 

i 

a 

1 

Others. 

Expended 
. from 
Government. 

Ezt>endod 

from 

local sources. 

Total 

expended. 

Pathsalas— 









R.4. a. p. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. F. 

Middle 

Voninciilsr... 

115 

4.ir.9 

.^.52 1 

2,972 

2 

8..'i87 

608 

12 

6.530 6 7 

7,ai8 0 3 

14.108 5 10 

Iiitormodiate 

ditto 

m 

20,477 

18,920 

14.848 

21 

17..102 

2,883 

28 

3.1,914 1 8 

27.580 .1 0 

01.194 4 8 

Primary 

ditto 


19..VJ.1 

17.970 

1.1.837 

220 

12.847 

6 . 127 ; 

398 

36.227 1.1 0 

20,108 8 8! 

50,330 5 K 

NiKhI 

ditto ... 

1311 

8,135 

3,29.’} 

2,030 


2,541 

882 

J2 

4 , 0.17 4 9 

678 12 3 

6.310 1 0 

Ciirls* ... 



2 

37 

30 

29 

25 

12 



105 0 0 

6 0 0 

111 0 0 


Total ... 

1.535 

47.711 

43.74ri 

.14.;i22 

271 

30,.149 

IO. 4 O 0 I 

430 

81.414 9 0 

56,011 8 2 

1.37,420 1 2 

Pathsalas— 












Middle 

Wrnnrular... 

2t 

Hit 

819 

085 


0.19 

205 


99.1 3 4 

1.013 3 9 

1 2.000 7 1 

liitei-mcdiatc 

dittti 

0;i2 

21,081 

10,3H1 

10,108 


17.380 

4,147 

108 

20 . 1 :, 2 11 9 

24,037 4 4 

.51.090 0 1 

Primary 

ditto 

n.oii) 


240,729 

200.277 

751 

210,757 

49.4171 

5,22.’) 

2,14.217 !i 0 

3,23,5.1.1 10 10 

.5.57,780 15 10 

Xiglit 

ditto ... 

7 

107 

121 

79 

... 

40 



172 10 9 

2S 8 0 

2ul 2 9 

Oirls* ... 


125 

2,180 

2,1 n.'! 

1,0.31 

12.1 

1.084 

Rr,H 

15 

2,449 1 7 

712 1 11 

3,101 3 6 


Total ... 

11,808 

290,092 

203.10.‘i 

218,840 

874 

230,506 

54,22 4| 


2.04.315 0 6 

3,49,924 12 10 

6,14,239 13 


78. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. — Tlie field of secondary instruction was en- 
larged during tlio year under report by the inclusion of a cIjiss of •schools which, under the 
name of ‘ I'^wer vernacular,’ had hitlicjrto boon treated as primary schools. The pathsalas of 
1872 having been definitely recognized as a part of the general educational system, the name 
‘ intormediato ’ w'as given to the new class of scl^ools in order to define their position as 
standing midway between the primary and the middle vernacular schools. The separation 
was olfected and the definition completed by the establishment of corresponding scholarships, 
the st:mdard cf which was the following : — 


Lower Vernacular Scholarships. 


1 . Rongalce langnsgo 

C. ilistory and Geography of Bengal 

3. Arithuiciic ... ••• 

4 . Geometry, Ut Book of Euclid 

6 . Natural Philosophy aud Physical Science 

... 

... 

Maiks. 

10(1 

100 

loO 

60 

100 



Total 

600 


For a corresponding class of schools in which elemental English was taught, a 
similar scholarship standard was fixed, in which ^ometry was replaced by English. Hence 
the class of secondary schools includes the thiM divisions of intermediqdte, middle, and 
higher, of which the first two are again subdivided into English and vernacular, the last 
being restricted to English. 

79. The number of schools of secondary instruction, and of their pupils, is here given 
for two successive years. Those which are aid^ from the primaiy grant are included : — 


Secondary Schools. 

1873-7U. 1S76-77. 


Class of School. 


Schools. 

— \ 
Pupils. 

^ 

Schools. 

PupiN. 

Intermediate Vernacular, 

Government 

... 




9 

245 

Aided 

... 

... 


1,424 

49,067 

Private 

... 

.. _ 



68 

2,438 


Tiitiil 

... 


1,501 

62,650 

Intermediate English. 

Ooveriiment 

... 



2 

49 

Aided 

... 




65 

2,S9tl 

Private 




45 

Middle Vernacular. 

ToUl 

— 

— 

112 

4,328 

Government 


173 

9.833 

174 

9,848 

Aided 

mem 

1,000 

4»,ol0 

802 

38,368 

Private 

... 

«6 

3,055 

69 

3,3i 2 


Total 

1,269 

60,;104 

1,045 

51,718 

Middla E»gli$h. 

Governmont 

... 

6 

872 

6 

731 

Aided 

... 

613 

27,844 

438 

25,101 

Private 

... 

104 

5,356 

68 

4/240 


Total 

623 

34,072 

511 

30,072 


IMtlMAUr 

JffbTRUCTlOy. 


SECoiruABr 

INSTRUCTION. 
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8BCOS DAUY Si^coudary Schools — (concludod) . 

IBBTRrCTIOir. 1875-70. 1870-77. 


Class of School. 

Higher Knglith, 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

«■ Schools. 

I’upils. 

f. 

ijovernmeut 

... 

45 

11,053 

4S 

12,2.35 

Aided ... 

... 

••• So 

0,550 

88 

10,305 

Private 

... 

43 

11,037 

44 

10,367 


Total 

173 ' 

82,520 

180 

32,057 


Grand total 

... 8,055 

125,905 

3,349 

171,725 


80. The next table gives the detailed statistics of attendance and expenditure ii 
Qovernment and aided schools existing on the Slst March 1877. 
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These classes of - schools will now ho considered separately. 

81. Intermediate Vernacular Schools. — ^The figures arc repeated:—- 


• 

(jovcrninont Bchoolis 

Aidud ,, 

Private „ 

... 

... 

Schools. 

0 

68 

Pupils. 

246 

49,967 

2,438 


• 

Total 

1,601 

62,660 


SKCOM DAUY 

ihbthitctton. 


Tho sources from which these schools havo sprung have been indicated in a previous 
paragraph. The nine Grovemment schools were classed last year as lower vernacular 
(i.c. pimary) schools: three of thorn lie at tho hose of the Garo Hills, in Mymensingh district ; 
four in the Government estate of Khoordah, in Pooree district ; and two in Dinageporo. The 
t)8 private schools are nearly all lower vernacular schools (not pathsalas) that have been from 
the outset teaching a standard approaching that of tho intonnodiate scholarship. Many 
private schools havo hitherto nass^ through this stage before applying for aid as middle 
schools. Of tho 1,424 aided schools, 110 come under tho grant-in-aid rules, 88 are circle 
schools, 594 are D pathsalas, and 632 E pathsalas. Of tho grant-in-aid schools, it appears that 
about 60 were classed in tlie last annual report as primary or lower vernacular scliools ; some 
50 therefore are degraded middle schools. Of tho circle schools, the majority were ranked 
last year as primaries. There has been indeed a decline in tho n^ber of middle circle schools, 
but this has probably boon caused as much by tho withdrawcwfcf circle pundits as by tho 
degradation of schools. Of tho D and E pathsalas, about 80 were classed in tho previous 
year’s return as middle soliools ; tho remainder were classed as primaries, but very many of 
them wore really up to the standard of tho class in which they are now placed. The above 
(jomputations are mado almost by guesswork, for I havo no returns showing tho origin of the 
schools now classed as intermediate. But without professing anything like accuracy, I think 
it likely that of the 1,500 intermediate schools now returned about 150 wore classed last 
year as middle schools, and that of these about 50 wore originally established as middle schools 
with grants-in-aid. I may remark in passing that the absence of a fixed definition for tho 
terras ‘ pathsala,’ ‘ primary school,’ ^ lower vernacular school,’ and ‘ intermediate school,’ makes 
it difficult to avoid confusion in any statement that relates to them. 

82. It is agreed by all that the establishment of these schools was opportunely brought 
about. Not only was there an ill-defined class of schools, which, under the name of ‘ lower 
vernacular,’ had no fixed aims, and gravitated from time to time — ^now upwards to the middle 
scholarship standard, now downwards to that of tho primary scholarship,— but it was also 
necessary to provide for tho known requirements of the pathsalas. A circle school took 
some time to grow to tlio middle standard, and in its upward growth it needed some such 
support as that given by tho now scholarship. A D pathsala could not generally aspiro to 
tliG middle standard, as its teacher was a trained guru rather thai^ a trained pundit ; the new 
standard aptly defined its aims. Tho scheme of Sir George Campbell closely searched the 
educational capacity of tho country, and in many parts discovered or elicited capabilities 
which, without tho stimulus then given them^ might long have remained aiideveloped. In 
such places the now pathsala manifested from the outset vigorous life, and soon outgrow tho 
limits of the early standards. To these also the new scholarship has given tho support 
and eiicouragemont which thoy needed. But the warning given in an earlier paragraph 
may bo usefully repeated. The Deputy and Sub-Inspectors should not bo over anxious to 
point to tho number of intermediate schools as a proof of the advauooment of tho district, 
nor should those who supervise their work demand of thonfl this tost. Tho number of those 
who pass the primary scholarship standard is a better test of education than the number 
of intermediato schools ; and the number of those who are loarniug to read a printed book is 
I)orliaps even a better test than tho number of those who pass the primary scholarsliip 
standard. In the matter of education, if tho foundations are laid broadly and deeply enough, 
the superstructure will rise almost of itself. To quote Mr. Harrison’s words : — “ It is morally 
certain that education will promote education, and that if tho day over comes when 100,000 
of the rising generation in Midnaporo aro found learning to road and write in pathsalas, far 
more than at present will insist on learning something more than to read and write in 
secondary schools.” To turn a pathsala into a good school judged by the primary standard, 
with pupils rising through all stages to that of the scholarship, is within tlio roach of many 
gurus ; to raise it to tho intermediate standard is within tho reach of but few. ^ The true 
history of what, I foar, often take? place is this : Two or throe pupils of some neighbouring 
middle school join tho pathsala for the sake of a scholarship. For the primary scholarship 
there will be groat competition ; for tho lower vernacular scholarship thero will bo but little. 
Pressure is therefore put upon tho guru, if a competent person (and in many districts 
competent gurus are found), to bring forward these boys for the lower vernacular scholarship. 
Tho consequence is that tho rest of the school is neglected, except in those rare cases in which 
tho villagers appoint a second guru — a practice which might often bo insisted on with advan- 
tage. It is reported from Purroodpore, for example, that the intermediate E pathsalas of 
the sudder sub-division are “ much prized by the villagers, a good many of whom aro 
anxious to havo their sons taught something beyond tho mere pathsala standard. The 
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pathsalas have a Bniall class attached of from throe to five boys, who are taught the inter- 
mediate course, and these pathsalas generally enjoy n pretty fair income from locjil sources.” 
This may be, and often is, a natural and healthy process of development; but the question 
forces itself on one’s notice, how does the rest of the school got taught? • A man who has 
to teach the intermediate course will find that ho has little time left for the instruction of 
the lowest pupils; these pupils, therefore, leave the school. Nor will the evil necessarily 
cure itself in the following year, when no pupils can ho brought forward to the scholarship 
standard, and the jiathsala has consequently to drop to the primary class, for the same 
j>rocess may be repeated by the accession of fresh pupils from the middle school. 1 think it 
probable that in many villages in whi(^h a pathsala has been raised to the intcriucdiaio 
standard a private pathsala has been, or wdll be, set up to satisfy the needs of those who want 
iustruetion of a humbler kind. Information on this point W'ould ho very useful. 

83. Tho following table gives the details of the lower vernacular scholarship eiaiuin- 
ation, tlie first that lias been held : — 


Loxen* Veniacxilar Scholanhip Examination^ 1870-77. 


Division. 


Presiileiicy 

Burdw.111 

KHj}ihah3*e 

Dacca 

Chittagoug 

Patna 

Bha^ulporo 

('hota Na^pore 

Orissa 


Totsl 




Number of bchools 


Number ot candidates 1 




WUICU RENT COMPETINCl 






Total 


CANDIDATES. 








1 






Numlier 





Nuinlmr 















of cairli- 


B 



Kiiiiied 


diatc 

. 




wild 

9 


B 

o 


Hcliolar- 


vcrriHC'iiIiir 

"S 




c:uini)cteil. 





BlllpS. 


scIiooIh. 

i 

1 

P 

•2 

ca 



S<» 

4^ 

•o 

B 

> 

V 






*C 












— 



Cm 

'$4 

i ^ 

H 



3 Si 


113 

1 

105 

244 

4 1 

17 

i 1 

59 

SO 

22 


US 2 

... 

102 

3 

lU 

2.31 

26 ' 

49 

68 

143 

19 


157 

3 

75 

3 

HI 

IM) 

10 

22 

60 

S 2 

33 


178 

3 

108 

6 

116 

276 

^ \ 

47 

98 

153 

26 


oO 



1 

31 

91 

1 1 

6 

is 

i 25 

4 


UVJ 

2 

SI 

9 

93 

198 

52 1 

56 

39 

147 

33 


l:)l 

4 

108 

1 

111 

251 

22 1 

33 

70 

125 

20 


52 


20 

f *** 

20 

10 

1 1 


12 

13 

13 


05 

1 

49 

i ’ 

50 

120 

10 I 

36 ! 

41 

99 

16 


1,501 1 

1 13 1 

: ! 

<H )7 

1 

1 23 

723 

],«(u 

1 143 i 

266 

1 458 

1 1 

867 

185 


It appears, then, that of l,ft01 schools returned as intermediate on the 31st March 1877 
723 competed for scholarships in the previous September. 3 lie largoj- number represents 
those schools wliich declared for tho intermediate course and tho lower vcriuioiilar scholarship 
on tho 1st January, as by t^ie rules they are required to do. Those, or tho majority of thorn, 
may be expected to send candidates to the examinations now approaching. It will be 
seen that 13 GoMr?rnment schools competed at tho last exaiiiinatioii, while tlio total number of 
(joverument schools now classed a.s intermediate is only nine. ^J3io meaning of this is that 
middle class vernacular schools were allowed to compete for lower vernacular scholarships. 
By a singular misreading of the Governmoiit orders on tho siibjcMit, many District Goinmittcos 
extended to all schools tlio privilege whioli had boon exiiressly limited to pathsalas, namely, 
that of scleotiijg the scholarsliip tor wliich they intended to compete. Many middle schools 
at once availed tliemselves of tho permission, and declared fur tho lower voriiaeiiiar scholar- 
ships. In some districts they were admitted to the examination, but tho error was discovered in 
time ; in others scholarships were actually awarded to such pupils. In the Daciju and Chitta- 
gong divisions 18 scholarships, and in the Behar circle o, wore so awarded. Tho schools 
that were thus alhjwed to rob tlio pathsalas of tlndr seliolarsliips in some cases sank 
permanently to the lower graile, in others are still classed as middle schools. 8onio few oven 
bubseqiicntly won vernacular soliolarshijis at tho examinations of the same year ; and in ono 
case at least a scholarship was won by a middle English school. In order to cheek those 
irregularities the following circular has lately been issued to all Inspectors of Schools and 
District Commiltoos 

“It appears from tho returns of tho last lower vernacular and lower Anglo- vernacular 
scholarship examinations that in many districts not only were middle vernacular schools 
allowed to obmpete for lower Anglo-vernacular seliolarsliips, in accordance with tho orders 
conveyed ill Ooverriment letter No. 25, dated 8th January 1877, but that also,- in distinct 
opposition to tho spirit of those orders, middle vernacular schools were allowr-d to compete 
for lower vernacular scholarships, and even, in some instances, middle English schools for 
lower scholarships of both kinds. I request that you will bo so good as to see that in the 
ensuing examinations no concession is allowed to middle schools oilier than that conveyed 
in the orders above quoted. 

“ It further appears that many middle schools have been allowed to declare themselveB 
internicdiate schools for the purposes of tho examination, and accordingly to ooiiqxde for lower 
scholarships, vernaoulai*, and Au^h>veruacular. I beg to remind you that the object of the 
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institution of these scholarships was to encourage primary schools to raise themselves, and SBCOMDAICT 
by no moans to encourago weak middle schools to degrade tliemselvos. There is a standing imstkuctiob. 
rule of the department *thnt no school may change its class without the express sanction of 
this office. If therefore any school, Government or aided, that has received a grant as a 
middle school, wishes to transform itself into an intermediate school, it must send an applica- 
tion for revision of grant through the District Committee and the Inspector in the usual 
way ; in which case the establishment* and the grant would in general be reduced in con- 
formity with the lower standard of instruction to be taught. Schofjls aided from the primary 
or circle funds should bo classified year by year by the District Committee as primary, 
intermediate, or middle, according to the class of scholarships for which they wish and aro 
))6rmitted to compete, intimation of all those classed as intermediate or middle being sent to 
tlie Circle Inspector at the beginning of the year. Unaided schools that have heretofore 
competed for middle scholarrfiips should not bo allowed to compote for lower scholarships 
unless their change of class is sanctioned by the District Committee and confirmed by the 
Circle Inspector.’' 

84. The intermediate schools and corresponding scholarships having been specially 
instituted for the development, within duo limits, of the primary system, it seems to follow 
that the grant-in-aid allotment should not generally be devoted to the establishment of such 
schools ; or, if it is so devoted, that the amount of grant should bo generally limited to that of 
the highest pathsala stipend — ^namely. Its. 6 a month. If at so much cost to Government an 
efficient intermediate school can be established, there is no need to pay more ; nor is it fair to 
rising pathsalas that they should be pitted against schools which, by the aid of a larger 
Government grant, can maintain a stronger establishment, with a well-paid pundit. The 
foregoing remark a})plics with chief force to advanced districts. In many parts of the 
country, although tliere may be room for an intermediate scihool* none will bo sot up unless 
a grant-i.*-aid bo given. It is only necessary that District Committees should bear these 
considerations in mind when dealing with applications for grants. The following figures 
boar upon this point: — 1,311 intermediate pathsalas and circle schools aro maintained at an 
average yearly cost of ils. 50 to Government and its. 43 locally, while^llO intermediate 
grant-in-aid schools aro maintained at an average cost of Its. 00 to Government and Its. 100 
locally. 

85. The scholarship standard includes “ Natural Philosophy and Physical Science." 

The subject has not formed a successful part of the course ; and indeed its introduction in 
the first instance seemed somewhat at variance with the original purpose of the lower verna- 
cular scholarship. A guru who has received no instruction whatever in such a subject, or a 
school-boy who at the most has passed through the middle scholarship course, is not one who 
can teach physical science with profit. If questions in science continue to be asked, answers 
will no doubt bo forthcoming ; but at this stage of instruction the course should be confined to 
subjects which are within the powers of both teacher and pupil. Under present conditions 
it is to be feared that few rays of scientific truth pierce the groSb darkness of their ignorance ; 
and the process of instruction consists of little more than getting by heoi't the contents of the 
same text-book which is taught to pupils in middle schools by pundits, mojiy of whom have 
recjoived some scientific instruction. The niinute of the 3rd May 1875 declared that these 
text-books wore too rudimentary for the vernacular scholarship course, and the preparation 
of more advanced treatises was ordered. These treatises, however, have not yet been prepared ; 
and in fact educational officers are agreed that the present text-books are quite advanced enough 
for the majority of our teachers and students, while some even speak of them as too hard. The 
important fact is that the same text-books in science are .used in middle and in intermediate 
schools, and that it is oiily the teachers of the former class who are qualified by their training 
to give useful instruction in the subject. 

86. Intermediate English IScuools. — ^The figures are repeated : — * 



• 

Schoolfl. 

Pupils. 

Govprniiiont firhools 

... ••• ••• 

3 

49 

Aidpd ditto 

••• ••• 

... 6o 

3.698 

Privuto ditto 

• 

... 45 

1,C81 


Totd 

... 113 

4, .328 


Tlio two Government schools are again in Pooreo district. The unaided schools are chiefly 
found in the divisions of Burdwan, Presidency, and Dacca; they are not pathsalas, but 
elementary English schools, classed last year os middle schools and brought down with a 
view to the scholarships. Of the aided schools nearly all wore classed as middle schools in 
the returns of the previous year. Some (os 11 in Shahabad) had only recently been 
established with small grants. Besides the foregoing a few pathsalas, whose gurus happened 
to know a little English and sent pupils to the examination, have now been classed as inter- 
mediate schools. But whatever may have been the origin of those schools, it is very doubtful 
whether th6y will serve any useful purpose. There is a general agreement that their establish- 
ment has not been a successful measure. It is doubtless an advantage that those pupils who ore 
destined for the higher examinations should begin the study of English at an early age, os is the 
practice in ziUah schools. Even this practice is not free from serious drawbacks, and complaints 
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have been loudly uttered against the imperfect and unscholtirly ooquaintanoo with their own 
vernacular that students of English often display. This evil, boworor, is fully oompen^ted 
by the other rfdvantages of a complete and continuous course of EngKsn reading. Jiut it this 
course is not completed, if it is broken olf at a rudimentary stage, tho absolute vmue to a student 
of his En'^lish instruction in no sense makes up to him for the necessary doncionoios in his 
vemacnlar education. It is true that Sir llichard Temple contemplated so considerable ^ addi- 
tion to tho English of tho minor scholarship course that tho present middle standard in English 
might be adopted for intermediate schools. Considering the constitution of these schools, 
however, it is impossihlo to hope that that expectation can he realized. Iho standard^ in 
Hlnglish cannot be raised much above a simjde primer.^ Tlio reading of tlio primer is 
useful as a first step to further progress ; hut it is certain that tho groat majority of tho 
pupils of intermediate seliools, whether English or vernacular, bring their education to an end 
in those schools. To such pupils tho course of tho lower Anglo- vernacular scholarship ollera 
hut a shallow and imperfect training. With whatever precautions the study of English in 
those schools may bo fenced about, vernacular instruction must suffer, for a second teacher 
ran bo seldom kept. It should not be forgotten that the first purpose of inimary fund schools 
is elementary instruction in the vernacular; and that if English is added, it should not bo 
added to tho detriment of tho other. Proposals for tho abolition of the lower Anglo- 
vernacular seliolarship are now under consideration ; and if they are carried out little 
harm will be done, since the scholarships have boon practically without influence on tlio class 
of schools which they worn intended to honefit. 

87. The following table shows the results of tho lower Anglo-vernacular scholarship 
examination : — 


Lower Awjlo- Vernacular Schohirnhip Examination^ 1876-77. 


DlVlHlOBB. 

Total 
number of 
iiitcrinedi- 
ate English 
achoola. 

Number op ScirooLS 
WHICH BKNT COMPBTIKO 
CAHllIDATBB. 

Number 
of candi- 
dates who 
competed. 

Number of carpi pates 

fABBED IN— 

• 

Number of 
candiilntea 
who gained 
Hcbobir- 
ships. 

a 

1 

► 

o 

O 

Aided. 

Private. 

Total. 

First division. 

Second division. 

Third division. 

■3 

0 

H 

Prrsidency 


25 


13 

1 

14 

28 

1 

A 

14 

21 

3 

Burdwan 


18 

u. 

12 

1 

13 

30 

7 

6 

4 

17 

6 

Rajshaliya 

... ... 

14 

... 

3 

... 

3 

4 

1 

... 

2 

3 

1 

Dacca 

... 

18 

... 

17 

... 

17 

37 

2 

6 

U 

22 

7 

Chittagong 

... 



2 


2 

8 

... 

3 

5 

8 

3 

Patna 

... 

22 * 


13 

... 

13 

62 

16 

21 

12 

49 

7 

Bhagulpore 


2 

“l 

6 

1 

8 

19 

6 

7 

5 

18 

8 

Chota Nagporo... 


6 


5 

... 

C 

lU 

... 

2 

3 

6 

4 

Orisifui 

... ... 

2 


1 


1 

3 

1 

2 

... 

3 

1 


Total 

112 

1 

72 

3 

76 

201 

34 

53 

50 

146 

39 


By Government letter No. 25, dated tho 8th January last, middle vernacular schools 
were allowed to compote for lower Anglo-vernacular scholarships as a provisional arrange- 
ment, in deference to the opinion expressed by educational officers that few, if any, patlisalas 
were in a position to send pupils to the examination. It was pointed out, however, that tho 
purpose for which these scholarships were established would not^be attained if they wore 
generally carried off by middle schools ; and it was dirootod that tho subject should be specially 
noticed in tho present report. Yet, notwithstanding these clear orders, which wore circulated 
to all District Committees, middle English schools were allowed almost without restriction to 
eomp<jto for the lower Anglo-vernacular scholarshij)S. In tho l^residoney division every district 
sent candidates from middle English schools ifj^ut the Inspector intorforod in time, and their 
competition was ignored in tho award of scholarships. In the whole division only two 
pupils of genuine pathsalas passed ; the rest of the successful candidates, 16 in number, were 
all pupils of middle English schools. Ono middle vomaeular sohool in Nuddea competed ; 
but in no district was a scholarship given to a pupil of any middle sohool, and some remained 
unawarded. In'the Burdwan division no middle vernacular school competed ; the five scholar- 
ships awarded m tho division wore given to pupils of middle English schools — ^threo in Ilooghly, 
ono in BcerbliooTii, and one in Burdwan. Midnaporo and Bankoora alone observed tho rules. 
In Bajshahye, Cliota Nagporo, and Orissa, no candidates from middle schools wore allowed to 
compete. In tho Eastern Circle the 11 lower Anglo-vernacular scholarships were awarded— 
ten to pupils of middle English schools, and one to a pupil of a middle vernacular school ; no 
others were awarded. All tho districts except Dacca and Noakholly thus infringed tho rules. 
In tho Fatna division all the scholarships, seven in number, were given to middle English 
schools ; five in Shahahad district, and two in Sonin. All these schools, however, were opened 
as lately as 1875. In tho Bhagulpore division five soholarships out of eight were given to 
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middle ISnglish schools, but none in the districts of Bhagulpore and Monghyr. In both 
divisions ^ the competing schools generally sent candidates to the minor and vomaoular 
scholarship oxaminatioiip also; and the Bussuntpore middle English school, in Purneah, is 
distinguishecl as the winner of one vernacular and two lower Anglo-veriiucular scholarships. 

88.^ MiouJjE ATERNACUiiAR facHooLs.— The figures relating to this class of schools arc 
again given ; — 


187fi-76. 1870-77. 



r" 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Government schools 

173 

0.833 

174 

9.848 

Aided „ 


45.518 

8* 2 

38,5({8 

Private „ 

80 

3.055 

60 

3.302 


■■ - 

— - 

■ 1 ■ ■ 



1.24i9 

60.301 

l,r)45 

61.718 


It is satisfactory to notice that no Government seliools have been degraded to the inter- 
mediate class. Tlie aided schools are subdivided into 556 grant-in-aid schools, against 667 
of the previous year ; 107 circle schools, against 141 of the previous year ; and 160 l3 and E 
pathsalas, against 222 of the previous year. There has, therefore, been a loss of 81 grant- 
in-aid schools, 64 circle schools, and 83 pathsalas. The pathsalas aro merely reduced to a 
grado better suited to their stage of advancement. The loss of circle schools is duo partly to 
re- classification, partly to tho withdrawal of circlo puiulils. Of tho grant-in-aid seliools, 
I coiiioctiiro that 50 have been degraded and 30 abolished. Of the unaided schools, perhaps 
10 liave been degraded ; the remainder are closed. The eliiof losses have occurred in the 
Presidency, Burdwaii, Itajslialiye, and Dacca divisions, in which vernacular schools are most 
numerous. 

89. It appears, then, that in a year of pressure the weaker schools have gone to the wall. 
Tho pre..surG was not financial only. As will bo explained later on, the rigour of the 
now vernacular scholarship standard seriously affected the prospects of many, which have 
either disappeared or fallen to the class below. But, iu spite of all drawbacks, it cannot be 
doubted that tho condition of middle vernacular education in tho more advanced portions of 
Bengal (by which I mean the Presidency, Burdwan, Dacca, and Bajshahye divisions) is 
generally sound. It is true that the vernacular schedarships aro still the chief attraction 
that the.so seliools possess in tho eyes of tho people ; but the vernacular scholarships are 
few compared with the number of students that pass tho examination, and still fewer 
compared with those that dompeto. It is known that tho chance of winning a scliolnr- 
ship is but small, and that tho certificate has now no value in the eyes of tho fligh Court ; 
yet tho schools continue to be well attended. The average number of pupils has risen from 
47 to nearly 50, though this result has of course bceu helped by the disappearance of tho 
weaker and less numerously attended schools. Not many of those that fail to win scholar- 
ships go on to a higher class linglish school, and a largo number of pupils are tuniod out 
year by year with a fair vernacular education. Tho intoihgence and importance of this 
class is attested by the abundant publications of tho vernacular press. It is truo that the 
books and tho newspapers of Bengal are addi'essed to a larger circlo of»roadorB than those 
who have read in vernacular schools, includilig many of those who havo received an English 
education, but tho former is tho class to which the vernacular press directly appeals. Tho 
education of this class is a matter of scrigua importanco ; and it is no light thing that has 
boon done iu raising the standard of iiistruotiou in middle schools. 

90. In less advanced portions of tho province, in Bohar for exhmple, no zeal is 
shown for vernacular education. Without the scholarships, middle vernacular schools in 
Bohar would cease to bo. As it is, large numbers of pupils join the schools with the 
intention of leaving as soon as they have reached the third class standard — that of a good 

fi ath8ala. Others, who originally come with higher aims, leave as soon as they discover 
lat they have no chance of a scholarship. Even in Bengal the pathsalas aro encroaching 
on the weaker middle schools and on tho lower classes of good schools ; but in Bengal 
the numbers attending tho middle schools ore seen steadily to rise. In Bohar, on the 
other hand, though tho weaker schools disappear, making way, os they should, for pathsalas 
that satisfy the wants of most of their pupils, yet the atteudanoo at the surviving sohools 
oontinues to diminish. In tho Patna division, while the number of schools has follon from 103 
to 88, the average attendance has fallen from 48 to 45. Tho explanation of thcdifferonce is 
very clearly put oy Baboo Bhoodeb Atookerjoa, Tho 101 ‘ Ilardinge ’ schools established in 
1845 failed to make vernacular education acceptable to tho people, and the schools gradually 
died away. The ‘ llalliday ’ Schools, as the^ were oalled (the present Governmeut Model 
schools), succeeded, because English oduoatiou had made more progress at tho time wheu 
they began to work. In Bengal, English has been tho pioneer of vernacular education. In 
Behar, similarly, English will teach men to rate at their truo worth both the overprized Persian 
and the undervalued Hindoo. The remedy for this is to spread English oduoatiou in Behar 
by all possible means. English can, while tho vomaoular cannot, oust Persian. That Eng- 
lish will over stand iu tho way of the vernacular, as Persian now does, is impossible from the 
very nature of things. Tho Behur Qocernment Gazette^ published in Hindoo, tends also to 
the onoouragement of tho vernacular, but its operation is of limited extent. Mr. Garrett 
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reports to procisoly the same oflPect of Chota Nagpore : — “ The vemaoular teaching in the 
middle schools has in itself no attractions. In the pathsc^ boys can learn /mab^ and in 
the middle and higher English schools they get a smattering of whf\t pays best, if tlioy wish 
to try their luck beyond the limits of their village. Model schools and lie vernacular 
scholarships keep a certain number of boys under this class of iiistrui^tion ; but I am certain 
that but for the (Government* schools and scholarships the vernacular would have no chance 
against English in Chota Nagpore. The recent roi^oval of the prohibition to teaching 
English in vernacular schools will tend, I fear, to the improvement of neither English nor 
vernacular teaching.” 

91. In Bengal, as in Bohar, vernacular education becomes much more popular, without 
necessarily losing its vernacular character, by the addition of a little Eiiglisli. Tlie orders of 
the lUth June 187G, rescinding the previous orders that had long forbidden the teaching of 
English in vernacular schools, have^already had some eft'oet, English classes having been bore 
and there set up by the aid of local subscriptions. It is of course necessary to take such pre- 
cautions as will secure a vernacular school of this class from dogoiierating into an inferior English 
school ; and this is a matter that is now receiving the attention of Government. But, subject 
to such precautions, the measure is a most valuable one ; and it is not unlikely that the accept- 
ance of tlie principle of attached English classes may revolutionize the teaching of English 
in the middle schools of Bengal. This will bo considered more fully later on. 

93. The following table gives the results of the voniaoular scholarship examinations 

Vernacular Schohtrship Examination^ lS7fi-77. 


DlVISlOR. 

«• 

Total 

numi'prof 

middle 

veinaciilar 

fechoola. 

NviannR op i^rnooT.a 

WHICH 8RNT COMPKTINO 
CANDl DATES. 

Nnmh^'r 
of caiidi- 
datcA who 
competed. 

Number of oANDiDiTEa 

VASbUD IN— 

Number 

ginned 

schohir- 

ships. 

Government. 

i 

•o 

< 

Private 

** 

First division. 

Second division. 

Third division. 

Total. 

^^•^idcllcy 


14 

120 

9 

143 

614 

7 

35 

lOG 

143 

20 

i.Rlcutt;i ... 

A 

1 

4 

... 

5 

39 

33 

3 

3 

33 

9» 

iSurdwaii 

1 19S 

20 

08 

3 

121 

43t 

12 

63 

147 

222 

24 

RajMliakyo 

133 

14 

82 

9 

!• >5 

328 

3 

81 

90 

130 

31 

Darca 

2:t7 

3 

214 

10 

236 

894 

16 

83 

315 

413 

39 

Chittagong 

24 

6 

23 

1 

30 

80 

... 

6 

20 

25 

6 

Patna 

OJ 

38 

31 

23 

02 

.399 

23 

74 

121 

218 

41 

Bliflgiilpnre 

60 

21 

24 

1 

46 

143 

16 

22 

46 

84 

25 

Chota 5fagpore 

24 

10 

4 


14 

53 

... 

4 

9 

13 

12 

Orisaa 

38 

10 

20 

- 

S3 

113 

1 

10 

67 

68 

11 

Total 

1.045 

137 

020 


824 

3,003 

109 

33 i 

02<t 

1.359 

218 


c * Ot wliirii live wiTO tree etiidciitbliipi. 


9i3. Out of 1,045 middle voriiaciilar schools returned in March, 834 competed in tho 
previous October. The remaining 331 schools have declared for the middle standard, without 
having yet reached it. Many schools, in fact, arc not up to the standard of tho class in which 
they are placed. Olassificatiou shows tho standard aimetl at, not tho standard attained ; and 
tills method probably declares tlio state and prospects of education as clearly as that wliioli 
refuses admission to a class until a school has actually passed pu})ils by the* corrospoiidiug 
standard. T’lio numerical results of tho vernacular scholarship examination contrast very 
unfavourably with those of tho preceding year. In tho examinations of 1875, 4,003 candidates 
presented tliomsolves and 3,531 passed; in those of 1870, 8,008 candidates appeared anS 
1,859 passed. The decrea.so in tlie number of candidates is sufficiently accounted for by tho 
schools that have dropj)cd to tho intermediate class or otherwise disappeared ; but the far 
more serious decrease in the number and in tlie proportion of passed candidates requires a 
different explanation. That explanation is found in the revolution that has taken place in 
tho scholarslii]) standard. In 1875 Sir lliohard Temple recast tho scholarship courses for the 
following year, and tlio first oxamiriations under the now order were held in November 1876. 
A glance at the two standards will show tho extent ot tho change : — 


I. — Sir George Campbell’s Standard. 


Bending Tcrnacnlftr mnnii^criptn and writing 
Rcntrnli grammar and composition 
liiatory and (icogrupliy of India 
Moimuriitioii and Hiirvcying 
Aritljniftic-'linz.'ir and zcmindaii acconnta, At 
Sciencu for ono liiibjoct 

for two or tbrof aubjecta 






... 

... 

Total ... 

7U0 ■ 


Marka. 

100 

loo 

AO 

luo 

230 

luo 

160 
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II. — Sir llicHAKo Traipse’s Standard. 


Marks. 

Bcnirali Intiffnafc^ and composition . 

History and (Icugruiihy, 7o cucb 
Arilliaietic 

Geometry mid monBuration 
Science, two eubjecta 

Total ... ... 600 


15U 

100 

76 


In the now course (whicli closely resembles that which pro vailed before 1872), bazar accounts 
and the reading of vernacular nuiniiscripts, carrying nearly 40 per cent, of the marks, have 
almost entirely disappeared, geometry has been restored, and history and geography occupy 
80 instead of 8 per cent, of the marks. The students had little more than a year to adapt 
themselves to the altered oondltions. “ Boys, therefore,” ^yrites Mr. Garrett, “ who for three 
years had been bronglit up in the old course had to face about and go through the now course 
in a year and a half : hence many wore discouraged from going up at all, and very many 
of those who did go up failed.” There can be no quoAstion, however, that tlie course of study 
which the new standard imposes is far superior to the old. Bazar accounts are useful, but 
they belong to an earlier stage of instruction, and the method of teaching them is purely 
inochanical. Ability to read written papers is gained by practice, and has no relation to the 
objects of a school education : it was never indeed systematically taught as a subject, even 
when it carried a high percentage of the marks. 

94. The question of science presents grave difficulties. The scientific subjects prescribed 
in the scholarship course are (1) chemistry, (2j botany, and (3) natural philosophy and physical 
science ; and a student must take up two at least of these subjects : very few take up three. 
1'he subjects most commonly coupled are the second and third ; chomistry is less often chosen. 
In the mi-’ute of the 3rd May 1870, which defined the course, the conditions under which alone 
sound scientific instruction can be given are very clearly slated. “ If the examination is to 
bo sufficiently strict and the instruction adequate, the masters must have themselves under- 
gone some practical training in both chemistry and botany ; that is to say, they must be 
instructed in chemistry by means of experiments in a laboratory, and in botany by the 
scientific dissection and microsciopic examination of living plants. The training of the masters 
by those means is quite practicable. On visiting the normal school at Calcutta, 1 found 
the masters undergoing instruction in chemistry and botany by these very means. I do not 
know how far tlie same mode.of instruction prevails in the other normal schools of the same 
class in Bengal, or whether the other normal schools possess laboratories and chemical 
appuralus ; liut what is done for the middle class sclioolmaAsters in Calcutta can be done for 
the same class at other places. Some additional expense must have to be incuiTed in the other 
normal schools for laboratories and apparatus, but that can bo afforded.” Before these orders 
were a year old, the reductions in educational expenditure had begun ; the assignment for 
normal schools waa cut down from Its. 1,35.000 to Its. 83,000, ^ud noiidditional oxpoiiditure 
on laboratories could be thought of. One or two Ist graile isorraal schools, however, had 
already provided themselves with special teachers of science, and in these qualified pundits are 
being trained. The course in the normal s^jhools has long included siSentifio instruction, 
but instruction of a kind much less precise than is now rightly thought nocossory ; and the 
great majority of the older jmiidits aro in no way qualified to teatili the scioutifio standard at 
which Sir llicliard Temple aimed. Chemistry and botany are admirable subjects of instruc- 
tion, and can be taught with great profit to pupils of the age of those who aro jucpariiig for 
the middle scholarships. But unless their teachers have had as accurate and complete a 
training in those subjects as they have generally had in ’ Bengali, in mathematics, and iu 
geography, tliey had far better confiuo themselves to tlie latter. Very few middle schools, 
again, possess oven the simplest scientific nj)plianccs; and the study of chemistry and botany 
tends more tind more, as a higher sttiiidard is exacted, to degenerate into learning by rote, 
sinoe the pupils possess no exj)erieTico enabling them to reconstruct in imnginatiou the 

1 propositions of their text-book. 1 do not, of course, wish that the subject of science should 
>6 removed from the scholarship course, nor even that it should be made a subject alternative 
with some other, as algebra : that would be to stop scientific instruction altogether, for the 
study of science is not popular, and our chief business is to overcome the general indifforonoo 
to it. But science will not bo made more pojiular by exacting it from teachers and pupils 
under practically impossible conditions; and 1 believe that instruction in middle schools 
would bo much more sound, if toachers known to have had no scioutifio trainipg, or to possess 
no Bcientifio aptitude, were encouraged to drop the subject altogether, and to trust to the 
probability of their pupils gaining tlie requisite marks in the otlior subjects. It is likely 
that they would be just as successful on a scale of 400 marks as they now ore on a scale of 
500 ; and when freed from tliis psoudo-seientific excrescence, their education would bo much 
more thorough. Such a cliango would not affect the best schools, whicli year by year win 
scholarships. These scliools generally possess means of soiontifio iustruotion wixich are valuable 
if not the host possible ; their pupils would still gain extra marks iu science and carry off 
the Boholorships ; and 1 am of opinion that the spread of scientific iustruotion would iu this 
way be really promoted. 
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95. The orders entrusting to each District Committee the selection of the text books 
to be . used within the district by all schools that compete for scholarships ha^enot been carried 
out on any uniform system. In Eastern Bengal, for example, all District Committees have 
adopted the Circle Inspector’s list ; in the Presiilcnoy and Burdwan 'divisions each has made 
an independent selection. Putting aside a little friction, incidental to tlie first introduction 
of these orders, they have no<’, on the whole, worked badly. It has generally been found 
possible to frame examination questions suited to all the text-books used in a circle, and 
moro definite instructions to this ollect have recently been issued. Complaints have boon 
made, especially in the Presidency and Eastern Bengal Circles, that tlio District Committees 
did not issue their lists of books for the ensuing examinations until February and March„ or 
even later; such delay is most detrimental to the schools, and will doubtless not be 
repeated. Again, text books have in some cases been chosen for the scholarship examination 
without any reference to the course of study in previous years. The Deputy Inspector, under 
the orders of the Inspector, fixes the course in all classes below the first, and it is clear that 
this should be considered by the District Committee in dotcriiiiiiing the scholarship course ; 
it would even be better if that course wore fixed for two years beforehand. 

96. It may here bo added that the Central Committee appointed for the determination 

Pr Rn emlra LrI Mitra authorized list of toxt-books has received no dofinito 

Bui.n iXuleb Mookerjpe’. instructions to sclcct books for intermediate schools. It is 

i)r. Kaii3jj t.hI Doy. presumed that this would be a legitimate extension of the 

r. . banett, acre ary. duties for which it was appointed. Tho Committee, which 

consists of tho gentlemen named in the margin, has done most useful work during the year, 
and is still engaged in the examination and selection of text-books. 

97. Middi.e English Schools. — Tho figures are given bolow : — 


Government schools 
Aided „ 

Private „ 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

6 

872 

5 

731 

613 

27,814 

138 

25,101 

101 

S,35(i 

68 

4,240 

G23 

34,072 

511 

30,072 


The number of middle English schools lost is equal to tho existing number of inter- 
mediate English schools. But among these latter are included a certain number of pathsalas 
that have raised themselves to tho intoimediato standard. It follows, therefore, tliat while 
most of the 112 schools that have been removed from tho list of middle schools have 
merely fallen to the class below, yet that some few have disappeared altogether.. 

98. Schools of this class are very popular. Tho average number of pupils to a school 
is 59, tho yearly Government grant lls. 3?i5, the yearly local income Rs. 636. In a middle 
vernacular school the corresponding figuros are 50 pupils, Rs. 157 Government grant, 
Rs. 280 local income. • (These figures rotor to granl-iii-aid schools only.) Yet it may be 
doubted wdiethcr tho educational value of an average middle English school is equal 
to its popularity. The motives which load to the conversion of a vernacular into an English 
school by the establishment of an English class are various. There is, firstly, the desire of 
one or two leading men in the village to give their children, destined finally for the zillah 
school, timely instruction in the rudiments of English. Secondly, the attractions of the 
minor scholarship, now, apparently placed within the reach of every pupil. Thirdly, the 
certainty that, even if tlieir reading is carried no further, a knowledge of English up to, or 
not far short of, the minor scholarship standard will qualify the pupils for moan service of 
some sort. The English class is therefore added ; the foremost pupils are taken out of tho 
hands of tho pundit, skilled in all tho arts of teaching, and placed under the oaro of a 
youth fresh from failure at college or scliool, and as ignorant of tho principles of teaching 
as he is of any other art or trade. Tho study of vernacular literature and vernacular 
grammar, is altogether abandoned The pupil no longer reads sterling works such as tho 
“ Exile of Rama ” or the “ Wanderings of Sita,’' books written for tho most part in vigorous 
and elegant Bengali, and supjdying in every sontonoe the materials for aeourato grammatical 
an illy sis ; ho sinks to easy stories about tho dog and tho fox, in which tho writer’s ingenuity is 
(‘xhausted in tho attempt to construct grotesque sentences confined, for some inscrutable reason, 
t.o words of one syllable. The pupil learns by heart the rules and definitions of the English 
grammar, but he can neither comprehend the logical and rigorous accuracy of their terms, 
nor can ho apply them to the elucidation of any involved sentence. Ho reads history and 
science solely as exercises in English, and consequently remains profoundly ignorant of both 
history' and scienoe. Admitting their failure in vornaoular subjoots, suoh schools pride them- 
selves on their facility in English ; with what justice those only know who have groaned over 
the inefficiency of middle English schools. Hence it is not surprising that in spite of his 
English acquirements tho student who lias passsed tho minor scholarship standard and joined 
tho zillah school finds himself in a short timo overtaken and beaten by the boy who began his 
English alphabet after passing tho vernacular standard. The unanimous testimony of head- 
masters certifies to tho superiority of vernacular over minor scholars. Nor should it be forgotten 
that while the great majority of tho pupils in middle schools go no farther than tho minor 
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scholarship standard, there is also a large number who stop short of that point ; tho buocjcss 
and use fulness of tho standard should thoroforo bo judged not by its iiifl nonce upon tho few 
who are destined for th(^ontranco examination, but upon tho many whose education must be 
finished in their native villages. Considered in this light, the substitution of a fragmentary 
knowledge of English words for tho continuous study of a language possessing much literary 
attractiveness, and boasting works of considerable merit — of the only language, in fact, which 
is capable of convoying real knowledge to tho school-going youth of Bengal — can only bo 
regarded os a fatal exchange ; the cultivation of the intelligence is sacrificed to the early 
possibility of earning a livelihood. 

99. It is not to be supposed that the foregoing description represents all middle English 

schools. There arc very many that it has been my good fortune to inspect which possess 
strong and capable bodies of masters, and whose pupils secure at their own homes an educa- 
tion of the same high standard as is oflbred to them in the zillah school. Such schools give 
an education — I do not say good in itself, for education that stops at that point should includo 
fuller knowledge of the vernacular, but at any rate good in |relation to the position which 
they are designed to fill — namely, that of feeders to tho zillah school. Nor, again, is it in any- 
wise my object to decry the beginnings of English education. I decry that sort of English 
oducation when it is not only most incomplete in itself, but which supplants a vernacular 
education that might bo made fairly complete in itself. In* all other ways my desire is that 
English education should be extended as widely as possible, provided always that, if stopping 
at an early stage, it should have a sound vernacular foundation ; or else tliat it can justify its 
early neglect of tho vernacular by finally reaching a point at which English becomes a fitting 
medium of instruction to foreign boys. Under such conditions, I should bo glad to see 
an English class added to any first-rate vernacular school ; the vernacular standard of excel- 
lence being secured, every further acquisition is a gain. • 

100. 3'heso considerations are chiefly important in regard to tho orders passed in the 
Government letter No. 1710, dated 19th June 1876. A question having been raised as to 
tlio riglit of middle English schools to compete for vernacular as well as minor scholarships, 
tliat right was allowed, subject to tho condition that each school should bo limited to two 
scjholarsliips in all. Tho coucessiou made to English could hardly ho refused to vernacular 
schools, and tho orders of 1866, forbjdding vernacular schools to teach Euglisli, wore 
cancelled. Tho result of this concession was that a certain number of aided schools, good 
when judged by tlio vernacular standard, immediately converted themselves into inferior 
English schools by the substitution of an incompetont English tcaq^er for tho head pundit. 
This was clearly not tho result which tho orders of Government wore intended to bring about ; 
and it becamo necessary to supplement those orders by fresh limitations, the purpose of which 
should he to prevent the study of English being introduced in sm)h away as to injure the 
vernacular teaching of the school. This has now * been accomplished by the provision that 
English may only be taught as an addition to the full vernacular course, and this provision 
has been secured by the recent order that tho minor scholarship standard shall lionceforward 
include the course in vernacular literature, which lias hitherto been confined to tho standard for 
tho vernacular scholarships. Tho oilect of these useful orders will be that the standard of 
English for the minor scholarship will he somewhat reduced. In this iTioro will bo no real 
loss ; for those students who complete their studies at tho minor scholarship examination will 
have received a much sounder general cduoation ; while those who proceed to the zillah school 
will bo able to prosecute the study of English 'under much better conditions. Every aided 
vernacular school will now be at liberty to add, with the sanction of the inspecting officers, 
and at its own oost, an English class ; and when it has advanced so far as to send oaudidatos to 
the minor scholarship examination, it mny be recognized as an English school and classed 
accordingly. In such oases it will often bo found possible to amalgamate a vernacular and 
an English school that now exist side by side with a double grant. 

101. Most middle English sohools will doubtless conform at once to tho new conditions, 
by tlie appointment of a pundit to teach vernacular literature, so as to qualify the pupils for 
the new minor scholarship standard. But some fo^, especially in advanced parts and in the 
neighbourhood of higher English schools, will bo content to set aside the minor scholarship 
course altogether, and to conform exactly to tho standard of tho third class of a zillah school, 
for which their pupils will be generally intended. In such schools the entrance examination 
supplies a sufiioient motive, and no incentive in tho form of scholarships is required. ^ Thp 
Government middle English schools, which it has recently been proposed to establish at 
certain selected stations at which a higher class school is not needed, might iu\pfully take this 
form, tho pupils being taught .in their own villages up to tho third class standard, and only 
transferred to the zillah school at an age at which they con leave tlioir homos without iiicon- 
vonienco. Here and there also a Government vernacular school may be converted into an 
English school of the ordinary type by the addition of an English teacher, special care being 
taken that the teacher so appointed at tlio oost of the villager’s shall bo a competent person, 
BO that in regard to English as well as to the vernacular the sohool may really bo, as it 
is intended to bo, a model to all the schools in its vicinity. 


* Thii ■ubjoc.'t, which in previoiiB paragraphs has been referred to as under discassion, has now been settled by a Resolution 
of Qoverninent passed since the foregoing pnrtion uf this report was printed off. 
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102. Tlie following table shows the results of the minor soholarship examination 
Minor Scholarship Examinationj 1876-77. 


^ OiviMoir. 

•sl 

u • 

H 

e ^ 

at o 

Numbkr of 8CirooT.R wiiicn 
RKSIT CASIlHlIAIBS. 

Xumher of candidates ' 
who competed. | 

Numbkr passkb in^ 

1 

1 

•5 

& . 

il 

Government. 

Aided. 

Private. 

• 

1 

First division. 

Second division. 

■ 

Third division. 

Total. 

Presidenoj 

134 


37 

3 

70 

241 

2 

5 

30 

07 

7 

Calcutta 

IS 

1 


1 

2 

18 

8 

1 

2 

6 

4 

Burdwan 

112 


33 

7 

72 

200 

14 

31 

71 

110 

16 

Raj8hab>e 

30 


22 

3 

25 

72 

1 

u 

31 

46 

12 

Dacca 

113 


51 

» 

58 

158 

1 

22 

C6 

80 

10 

Cbittaicoiig 

10 


3 


6 

22 


1 

8 

0 


Patua 

38 

2 

25 

3 

so 

121 

15 

41 

42 

98 

22 

Bhaifulporo *... 

26 


10 

2 

12 

S7 

3 

G 

11 

20 

7 

Cheta Naffpore 

It 


7 


7 

20 


8 

5 

• 

13 

0 

Oriasa 

10 


8 

2 

10 

43 

1 

8 

18 

22 

7 

Total 

511 

3 

231 

28 

232 

• 

<S1 

40 

132 

1 

314 

483 

103 


This table shows that of 628 schools returned as middle English on the 31st March 1876 
only 261 sent pupils to Ao corresponding examination in the following October. It follows, 
then, that besides the 112 schools that have eithcT disappeared from tho returns or have 
definitely classed themselves as intermediate schools, there are 250 nominally middle 
English schools, winch, nevertheless, do not profess to have reached the standard of tho 
minor scholarship. This proportion is much worse than that given in paragraph 91 
for vernacular schools, and ^ceins to support tho disparaging estimate that I nave been 
compelled to form of the character of many middle English schools. Tho 250 schools 
that fail, even in their own opinion (for there are others also that fail when subjecjtod to the 
test of actual examination), to come up to tho standard of their class, deserve tho serious 
attention of inspecting otliccrs and of District Oommittees. I have lately called for a report 
giving tho particulars of all schools that for two years successively have failed to pass pupils 
at the examination corresponding to their class. A school may fail at any single examination 
through accidental and temporary causes; but if it continups to fail, it is presumably below 
the class in which it is placed, and should bo reduced. It is at any rate for each school eon- 
corned to show cause why it should not be reduced, and in the case of an aided school reduction 
of class would generally involve reduction of Government grant. In some instances, also, it 
would bo advisable to ignore the English leaching as manifestly insufliciont, and to reclass 
an English as a vernacular school ; in this case also with a reduction of tho Government 
grant. A school has, no doubt, other duties besides passing pupils at examinations : it has to 
prepare tho younger pupils for the examiiations of future years ; and inspecting oilicers will 
bo required to pay due attention to this condition, and to see that the younger pupils are not 
ignored. But aftor this provision has been satisfied, it is not unreasonable to require aided 
schools to give the Education Department some guarantee that the monoy with which the 
Government assists them is worthily spent, in the fact that they satisfy the tests which has 
been fixed for their class. This mothod would sociire as near an approach to the principle of 
payment by results as is possible under tho existing constitution of tho Department. 

103. IlinliKU Engi.ish Schools. — The following figures relate to this class of schools : — 


1870. 1877. 


Government schools 


Schools. 
... 45 

Pupils. 

11.052 

r 

Schools. 

48 

Pupils. 

12,236 

Aided „ 

.. ... 

86 

0,560 

88 

1(»,336 

Pi-ivate „ 

.. 

43 

11,027 

44 

10,357 


Total 

173 

32.620 

180 

32,957 


The threo new Government schools are those of Palamow and Motihari, formerly classed 
as middle English schools, and Julpigoree^ formerly an aided school. The aided and 
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privato 8oh(Mls small fluctuatlous in noarly every division, some rising from, and some 

falling to, tho class below. The not result is that outside Calcutta there is an increase of 
onoaidodaud of seven unaided schools; four of tho latter being in tho 2l.Porguunahs, 
and all having risen within tho year from the middle class. In Calcutta two aided schools, 
the Free ochool and bt. Joseph s, are classed this year as higher schools on tho strength of 
having passed pupils at the last entrance examination ; while six private schools have ceased 
to furnish returns. , 

104. brom the figures given above it appears that there has been but a small increase 
in tho number of pupils. In the 45 old Government scliools tho increase amounts to only 
62 pupils. Indeed in 14 schools the attendance has actually diminished. The Kishnaghur 
collegiate school has lost 40 pupils through tho competition of the Aiiglo-vcrnacular school. 
Tho Jessore school has lost 38 pupils owing to the prevalence of fever and to tho existenoo 
of thoNarail and other higher English schools ; the head-master, Baboo Jogobnndhoo Bhadra, 
is vcryjjighly spoken of. Cholera oxjdains the loss of 18 pupils in the ileerbhoom school. 

•The unaided schools in Dacca, of which a new one has lately been opened, ha^ reduced the 
numbers of tho collegiate school by 20. A middle English school recontljlSbpeued in the 
l<nvii of Myraeiisingh has drawn off 45 pui^ils from tho zillah school. Backergnnge and 
Noakholly have lost 16 and 74 pupils respectively owing to tho cyclone and subsequent 
cholera, 'fho Barari higher class school in Bhagulpore, a now school in which tho instruction 
is entirely free, has attracted 74 pupils from tho zillah school On tho other hand Qya school 
has gained an increase of 78 pupils ; the head-master, Baboo Srikissen Chatterjeo, 'of whom 
an excellent report is given as an able and popular teacher, has now been transferred to the 
more important charge of the Bhagulpore zillah school, being succeeded at Gya by Baboo 
baroda Brasad Ganguli, who has done good work as liead-master of the Itanclii scliool. 
'Jlio Rungpore school has increased its numbers by 28 pupils, and tho 13(»gra school by 49. 
The ChittP'rong zillah school has received an accession of 39 pupils owing to tlio closing of 
its unaided neighbour, tho Albert bchool. Tho llooghly, Batiia, and Berhamporo cDllogiate 
schools, and the zillah schools of Furroedporo, Oomillah, Arrah, and Mongliyr, have each 
gained an addition of a dozen jnipils and upwards. The head-masters of some of the last 
named schools are also seleeted for hotioiirablo inontion, namely Baboo Gonr Narayan 
Roy of Furreedpore, Baboo IFari Prosad Baiinerjeo of Comillali, and Baboo Aghor Chandra 
Mukorjea of Mongliyr. ]3osides these tho following head > masters are honourably mentioned 
in tho district reports : — Baboo Qangadhur Acharjya of tho Midnapore high school, Baboo 
Cliandra Kumar Moitra of Barrackpore, Baboo Kunja Bihari Bose of Baraset, Baboo Durga 
Dass Mukorjea of Purulia, Baboo Kali Mohan Chowdry of Purnoah, Baboo Jaga Bandha 
Laha of Burisal, Baboo Ratnamani Gupta of Mymonsingh, aud Baboo Bhubau Alolmu 8eii 
of Noakholly. In collegiate schools the principals have not generally soloctod any of their 
subordinate oificers for distinction : it would bo an advantage and an encouragement to 
deserving oflicers if this were done. 

105. It may bo observed in passing that tho average daily attendance in tlio following 
schools is below tho proper limit, and that efforts should bo made to secure greater punc- 
tuality, one of the cliicf points by which (except in the case of sickness) the discipline 
of a school is judged: — Jessore, Rungpore,# Furreedpore, MymonsiiighJ* Noakholly, Patna 
collegiate, Arrah, and Mongliyr. 

106. Tho series of net grants made in 1872 for a period of five years to zillali 
and collegiate schools came up for revision* at tho coiniueucement of 1877. In the year 
1870-71 the cost to Government of the five collegiate schools of Jlooghly, Dacca, Patna, 
Kishnaghur, and Borhampore amounted to Rs. 46,900. By the orders of 1872 a yearly 
sum of Rs. 30,750 was thenceforward assigned to these 'five schools; and though it was 
found impossible to effect immediately so great a reduction, yet the efforts of the Department 
have been constantly directed toward'^ that end — with so much success that in 1875-76 the 
expenditure exceeded the sanctioned limit by only Rs. 521. Mr. Sutcliffe rocomuionded that 
the net grants to those schools should he oontinuod for another term of five years — a proposal 
which was accoi)tedby Government. In regard to the zillah schools it was shown that while 
tho local income had expanded within five ye.irs to the extent of Rs. 22,700, tho Government 
expenditure witliiii the same period hail decreased by more than Rs. 15,000, the number of 
pupils having moreover increased from 0,445 to 7,402. It was ijointcd out that while the 
not grants of a few schools might with advantage be intjroased, large reductions could safely' 
bo made in those of other schools. These recoraiueiidations were sanctioned, tho grants 
being renewed for a term of throe years, with a total reduction of Rs. 8,1Q0 a year. Tho 

S ;rant of Rs. 1,200 to the Uttorpara school has, however, since been restored; and the 
leoghur school, which was to be reduced to tho middle class, has made a successful appeal 
for the continuance of its nresout status, on condition that a sufficient sum of money is locally 
raised to bring up the establishment of the school to the requisite strength. 

107. For all zillah schools a new principle of classification has been accepted. Schools 
are no longer to bo classified, as in 1872, according to the amount of tho net grants assigned 
to them, but according to their size and importance. The number of pupils is taken as the 
basis of classification, and three classes of schools have been accordingly formed ; a standard 
scale of establishment being fixed for each class, to which it is designeil that every school shall 
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more or less nearly conform. The first class includes schools of 300 pupils and upwards, and 


the standard establishment is as follows 
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The schools in this class aro those of llowrah, Uttorpora, Beerbhoom, liurisal, Mymen- 
singh, Bhagulporo, and Arrah. 

Schools of the second class include those whose pupils number 175 to 300. The 
standard establishment for this class consists of a head-master on its. 150 and a total 
staff of eight masters and two pundits, costing Rs. 455 a month, with an allowance of Rs. 45 
for collateral charges, or Rs. 0,000 a year in nil. This is to bo generally mot by a (iovem- 
ment grant of Rs. Vi, 100 and a local income of Rs. 3,000. The schools in tliis class arc 
those of Jessore, Barrack poro, llooghly branch, Bankoora, Ranchee, Furreedpore, Comillah, 
Noakholly, Cliittagong, Rungporo, Pubna, Gya, Chupra, Mozufferporo, and Monghyr. 

{Schools of the third class include those with less than 175 pupils. Tlie standard estab- 
lishment provides for a head-master on Rs. 125 and a total staff of six masters and a pundit, 
costing Rs. 320 a mouth, with a collateral allowance of Rs. 30 a month, or Rs. 4,200 a year 
in all, to bo met by a Government grant of Rs. 2,400 and a local income of Rs. 1,800. 
The schools in this class are those of Baraset, Furulia, llazaribagh, Chaibassa, Maldnh, Bogra, 
Dinagepore, Motihari, Furneah, Deoghur, Fooree, and Balasore. 

108. It may with confidence bo affirmed that the not grant scheme instituted by Sir 
George Campbell in 1872 has been fully justified by the results. The district committees, 
to whom was entrusted the general control of the funds, have felt that the prosperity of a 
school largely depended on the wisdom of their raaiiageraont and on the practical interest 
which they might take in its welfare. Sir Richard Temple’s beneficent order that deserving 
teachers should share in the pecuniary success of their school has confirmed the tendency to 
improvement, since it gives every teacher the strongest motive to co-operate with the district 
committee in making the school successful and popular. It is in great part to the combination 
of these causes that we may ascribe the steady rise in numbers, popularity, and success 
of many Governmj&nt schools of this class. The Utterpjira school would in 1872 have 
been ranked as a second class school ; it has now risen to the first class. The schools of Beer- 
hhoora and Arrah have similarly risen from the third to the first class; while those ot Jessore, 
Barrackporo, Ranchee, Furieedjiore, Comillah, Nofikholly, Fubna, and Mozufferporo, have 
risen from the third to the second class. Much of this progress has doubtless boon due to 
the general advance of education, aiid would have occurred under any system of management, 
but wo can at any rate affirm that the system enforced in 1872 has been eminently 
successful. 

109. I have learnt to regard the district committees of public instruction, occupied as 
they chiefly are with the schools at the head-quarters station of the district, as being most 
useful bodies, and as very fully realising the intention with which such committees were first 
established. As Inspector of Schools I nave constantly derived eificiout help from them ; and 
in many instances I have found that they could effect at once and on the spot what would 
otherwise have caused needless correspondence and have been no bettor done at the last. I 
believe also that by placing the net-grants under the immediate control of the committees 
economical management has been secured. If a committee is appointed with general instruo- 
lifms to supervise a school and to work it economically and efficiently, the motives to efficiency 
and economy arq not powerful ; but if a committee is given a certain sum, with instructions 
that while tlio Government allowance may not be exceeded yet it may be supplemented 
to the utmost possible extent by contributions from private sources, the amount of the Govern- 
ment assignment being unaffected by any such private receipts, a genuine inducement both 
to amass income and to spend it thriftily is at once supplied. The committees know well 
that parsimony is not the same thing as thrift; that inferior teachers moan dissatisfaction and 
reduced attendance and the possible uprising of a rival school to diminish still farther their 
income : they have therefore the strongest interest in appointing (when the appointment rests 
with them) the best teachers that can bo obtained, and in spending liberally within the limits 
of their income. I am confident that the committees in general have discharged this 
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portion of tboir duties honestly and well, with a single-minded regard to the prosperity of 
the sohool. 

110. It has been urged that the largo amounts regranted to net-grant schools after tlie 
close of a year, amounts ■ which average about Ks. ^0.000, show that the net grant system 
is an extravagant one, since the Qovemment binds inelf to expend a far larger sum than the 
schools actually need. It seems to me, on the contrary, that but for the net grant system the 
whole of this money would have been spent instead of ^:avea. The stimulus which that 
system has given to private liberality,‘and the energy which it has infused into tlie working 
of the schools, are precisely the causes wliich have increased the local income so far as to enable 
the schools to put by some portion of the Government grant. Nor must it be forgotten that 
if half a lakh of rupees is regrauted every year, this does not moan that Government is spending 
yearly half a lakh more than it should do. It is the very tame half lakh, carried forward 
as a balance from year to year, and representing the permanent fund which the not grant 
schools^ collegiate, high, zillah, and vernacular — have at their credit for emergencies. Tho 
sohool^^ioreover, fully acknowledge the justice of meeting out of their reserve fund tlio 
cost of those occasional repairs which in former days formed a charge upon tlio Public 
Works budget. If in any ease the surplus income of the school is, as it often is, a[)plicd to 
increasing the jmy of tho teaching staff, they are the persons who after all have largely 
contributed to the creation of the fund, and I woulc not ginidgo them their well-earned rewaril. 
If it 1)6 ooucedod that it is tho duty or the interest of Gbvernmout to keep up in every 
district, partly at its own expense, a higher chiss school offering instruction in the best 
possible form up to the standard of the entrance examination, tho Government is not, it 
is submitted, the only party iuterostod in any 8urt)lus income that may accrue The tcacliors 
through wlioso exertions success has been won liavo a fair claim to reward ; the public, who 
have shown their interest in the school by subsoriptions or by paying higher foes, may like- 
wise ask for a stronger staff or a more commodious building ; and it is only after these fair 
demands lu.ve been satisfied that the Government should aim at reducing tho amount of 
the not grant at tho close of the period for which it may have been sanctioned. 

111. But it is not always admitted tliat it is tho duty or the iutere.st of the Government 
to maintain the education in zillah schools at as high a level as possible ; rather that Govorn- 
mont should withdraw from tho active control of education of this class as soon as it can 
safely be d(>iio, leaving it to private enterprise to carry on the schools. I dare say it is possi- 
ble that in this, as in still higher branches of education, tho education dopartinont, like the 
British Govonimout, may at some time or other roiidor itself uiiiieces.sary. But tho time 
seems to be far too remote to admit of useful spoculatiou about it, and for very many years 
to come, if high education and that which leatls to it are to be preserved, they can only bo 
jjreservodby the active support of the Government. The more active tho supx>ort givon to this 
class of education, tho sooner may it bo x)ossibIe to witiidraw from it. But for the present 
it is only too ju^obable that any sudden change in the policy hitherto followed by Govern- 
ment would bo attended by disastrous results. llt?re and tliere in advanced regions it is true 
a private school is set up side by side with tho Government sMiool, and offers odueation at a 
much cheaper rate. But it is still the proximity of tho Government school that kcei)s it up 
to the level which, though with difficulty, it maintains. Withdraw that stymilaiing inniicnco, 
and its standard at once sinks. A Goveriliiieiit school pays its teachers, if not widl yet 
better than a private school can afford to pay, and accordingly secures tho most elficiont 
teaching jiower. JJimiuish tho rewards that [iro open to teachers, and tlio best of them will 
unquestionably desert that profession for other walks of life, making it impossible to iiiaiiitaiu 
the same high standai'd as before. 

112. The following table shows tho results of tho outraiico oxamiuation fox cacli 
Commissioner’s division : — 

Genfrat Diatrihution Lint of Entrance Cnntlittaten. 
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It thus appears that the number of schools sending candidates is greater than the number 
that furnished returns. A few sohools sent no candidates, but Calcutta and its suburbs 
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oolitain a large number of private pchools which pass pupils year by year, but are otherwise 
uuknown to the department. The total number of candidates throughout Bengal was 
slightly larger than in the preceding examination, while that of successful candidates was 
nearly twice as great. This result has ^oon ascribed to relaxation of the standard ; but such 
a relaxation, when it exists, most commonly manifests itself in the large nitmbers passing 
in the lowest division, while it is ill the two highest divisions that the increase is most con- 
spicuous. Granting the dilHculty of maintaining an equal standard from year to year in 
tlie subject of language, in that of mathematics there is no such difficulty ; and 1 learn from 
tile records of the Registrar that the marks gained in mathematics, and the number passing 
in that subject, were much higher than in the previous year. I should ascribe the success of 
the candidates at the last examination to two causes. In the previous year the examination 
was in some subjects admittedly rigorous, and many candidates failed, perhaps in one 
subject only, who might otherwise nave taken a high place. These candidates found no 
difhculty in passing well at their second trial. In the next place the disastrous rcsii^g of the 
former examination had the effect, in some instances of frightening, in all of stii(Plating, 
the head-masters to unusual efforts, and the candidates came up well prepared. It may be 
added that the warning given^in the course of the year against the promotion to tlie entrance 
class of boys unfit to take their place therein was not without its effect in reducing the 
number of unqualified candidates at the examination. 

113. The following table * compares the success of Government, aided, and private 
schools at this examination. That of Government schools, as might be anticipated, is the 
most conspiemms : — 
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Between the Hindu School in Calcutta, wliich passed 42 candidates out of 43, 21 ol 
them in the first division, and the zillah school at Balasoro, none of whoso eight candidatefa 
passed, there is of course every degree of excellence and efficiency. The following lists place 
in order of merit tho Government schools of each class, merit being reckoned by assigning 
three marks for every candidate passing in the first division, two in tho second, and ono in the 
third : — • • 
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It is obvious that if the merit murk were considered in proportion to the number of 
candidates sent by each school the above order would bo subject to alteration : for instance, 
the Dacca and Banskrit collegiate Hschools, the Calcutta modrassa, and the high schools of 
Kungpore and Midnapore, would appear to tho groatest advantage after tho Uindu and Hare 
schools ; while the ratua and Uauloah schools would bo littlo \^cttor than those of lierhampore 
and Chittaffomr. 
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Af|;pr the Dacca collejjiate schpol the two schools of Burisal and Mymensingh 
occupy the most distiiiguislicd position in Eastern Bengal ; their liead-masters have already 
been honourably named. < Considering tlie number of candidates, Bhagulpore and Howrah 
occupy a very high position on this list. Baboo Beni Madhab Dey, the head-master of the 
former school, has been transferred to the important charge of Uowrah. The Arrah 
zillah school hsis failed very badly in two siKicessive examinations. At the last examination 
7 out of the 0 unsuccessful candidates failed in the second language (Urdu) — a fact which 
demands tlie serious attention of the Inspector and the District Oommittee. But the failures 
in other subjects also were conspicuous, and if the head-master is to maintain the reputation 
which he has hitherto enjoyed as a teacher, he must exert himself to retrieve the former high 
character of the school. 

Zillah Schools^ 2nd class. • 
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The schools of Noakholly, Jessore, Borraekporo, and Furreedpore, have done the best in 
proportion to the number of their candidates, while Pubna has failed conspicuously, passing 
only one candidate out of 14. The 8orajgungo aided school in the same district passed 
13 out of 16 ; and its head-master, Baboo Byama Prasanna Boy, has been appointed to the 
charge of the now zillah school at Julpigoreo. The Behar schools in general have done 
indifferently, owing to the necessity which the pupils feel of devoting a largo share of their 
time to tlie study of Persian. 


Zillah Schools^ ird class. 
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The unpretending schools of Pumoah and Deoghur have done well, each passing its 
single candidate in the second division. The former school owos^ much to the zeal of its 
head-master, Baboo Xali Molian Chowdry, who amid many difficulties has brought up the 
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BBcoHDAUT number of the school from 32, when he first took oharge in 1867, to 143. He promises in 
intithVt TinN. his report that the Purnoah scliobl will bo as numerously attended and [>roduGe good 
results in a few years more as the two good schools Bhagulporo and Monghyr) in the divi- 
sion.” The Dinagepore school unhappily remains at the same Ibw level as before, and is 
even less successful than the schools of Ohota Nagpore. 

1 14. It is usual to give a statement of the second languages taken up by the candidate^. 
It is here appended : — 

Entrance Examination, December 1876. 


^talenKint of the Second LnngutHjeH ichich the eandidatoH took up. 


\ 

Latin 




December 

1875. 

al 

Dt'ccmliur 

1»78. 

t>4 

8anskrit 




1,058 

i,aiG 

Arabic 




21 

25 

Persian 




93 

15 

Bon^^ali 




5S2 

543 

l^rdu 

... 



52 

(M 

llimli 

« 



3i; 

20 

Urya 




11 

21 

Aruionian 

... 



a 

G 




Total 

l.SiO 

1. 810 


The number of tliose'that choose Sanskrit or Bengali respectively remains nearly constant 
from year to year ; but the best schools and pupils almost invariably choose Sanskrit. Tho 
examination in Bengali, however, is by no means a slight matter : it re([uires a certain amount 
of scholarship to answer the paper creditably ; while the Sanskrit standard is described as 
being low— much lower, for example, than the corresponding standard in Latin. In Behar 
tho Government orders of December 1871 provided that neitlier tJrdu nor I'ersian was to bo 
taught to Hindu boys. Considering that Urdu is tho familiar language of the great majority 
«)f the Hindu pupils of zillah S(.‘hools in Behar, and that the accpiisition of rorsiau is a social 
necessity with thorn — so necessary indeed that, as Babu Bhoodch Mookerjea remarks, 11 
boys out of every 12 have to learn u large amount of Persian nt home, and to divide their time 
between Persian and English, to the detriment of the latter - this was felt to be an intolcrablo 
hardship. The orders were either construed to the idiecttliat Hindi at least was to be learnt, 
whatever other language might he leanit, or they were quietly ignored. In tho zillah schools 
r)f Puriieah, Chupra, and (with a few exceptions) Monghyr, tlio Hindu pupils learn either 
Hindi only, or Hindi and Sanskrit, for the entrance examination But in tho Patna 
collegiate school, and in ths Bhagulporo and Motihari zillah scliools, the Hindu pupils are 
allowed free choice botweeu Hindi and Urdu in the lower classes, to he followed by Sanskrit or 
iVrsian, should they desire it, for the entrance oxamiiiation. In Arrah the pupils are taught 
ormcurrently both *lliiidi and Urdu, the latter being regularly taken up at entrance ; and in 
Gya they learn Hindi in tlie low(?r classes, and are left to their own choice of a language 
fur entrance, most of them selecting Persian. Tho question which is tho true vernacular 
• if tlie Kaitbs, who form the great majority of the zillah school pupils, is illustrated by the fact 
that the eiitraiicu class in tlio Cliiipja schoed, after learning Hindi for soveii or eight years, 
in their last year tof»k up Urdu for the examiiiatiou. because they found it easie r than the Hindi 
rourse, and all of them jiassed in that subject. Of all the Beliari pupils in tbo zillah scliools 
of Pioiiar I find that 1.1 M learn Hindi, Urdu iiiicluding those who learn it in addition 
to Hindi), 139 Sanskrit, and 102 Persian. Of all the Bengali juipils in these schools 115 
learn Bengali, 150 Hindi, and 171 Sanskrit; 18 also leaim Urdu and 2 Persian, but these 
are generally Bengalis who have been naturalised in Behar 

1 15. The following table classifies the candidates according to their religion : — 

Entrance Examination^ December 1876. 



1 

1 Ni'MIIKU l*A8bKli or — 


• 

Niiinb(*r of 
■ Candida: O'*. 

First 

SiTond 

Third 

Total. 

. 

1 

1 

division. 

.(liviHiou. 

livisi' 1 ). 


Hindus 

1.635 

158 

tjOS 

238 

898 

MuliaiumadanH ... 

96 

5 

7 

12 


Chii'tiatiA 

H3 

It 

3‘J 

3 

' 49 

IbahnitMtt 

Z7 

6 

1 ih 

1 

20 

TheiMlM 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Others 

4 


1 


1 

Tuthl 

j 

183 

667 

256 

1,006 
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The chief point worth notice is the small proportion of Muhammadan candidates that 
Buccoedod in passing the examination. 

116. The award of junior scliolarships is hero detailed : — 


Dii^tribiftion IM of Junior ScholtirnhipHy 1877. 


CoMMIBSIOIIBBB' UlVlBlOBB. 

• 

Fin*t grade 
scb'ilarsbiiw, 
Kb. !20 a 
iiioiith. 

Second grade 

Bcbulai-BhipB, 

Km. In A 
month. 

Third grade 
BciioIarBhipB, 
Ub. 10 a 
iLiontb. 

Total. 

Niiiiiber of srliolarMhip'holders 
who pasaed the Kutrann* 
Esaiiiination in— 


KirBt 

diviaidii. 

Sec lid 
division. 

Tliird 

division. 

Burdwan divinion 


« 

12 

18 

18 

6 


Calcutta 

e 

0 

11 

25 

25 




I’rosidency division 



13 

20 

19 

1 


Iti^Hhttbye ditto ... 


* 



7 

4 

1 

1 

Dacca ditto ... ... 

1 

i » 

! “ 

22 

14 

A 

.... 

Chittagong ditto 


1 1 

i ^ 

5 

3 

2 



I’atnu ditto 



1 s 

i 12 

i 

4 

12 

1 o 

Hhugulporo ditto 



! ® 

12 

2 

10 

i 

1 

OriHsa ditto 


4 

i 0 

1 10 • 

2 

7 

; 1 

Cbota Nagi>oro ditto 

i 

2 

i 

3 

1 7 


5 

i “ 

Tiital 

1 

! 

i 45 

94 

1 

149 

i 

1 88 
i 

o.~» 

• 

i 

1 


One of the first grade scholarships which are awarded to the first ten candidates on the 
Ifet, irrespective (f Commissioners’ divisions, was gained by a student of the Ilacca collegitile 
school; the others fell, as usual, to the Calcutta schools Of all these scholars 105 chose 
chemistry and 44 psychology for the First Arts Examination. The Presidency College was 
selected by 39 of the number; 27 chose Patna College, 12 Dacca, and 10 scholarships were 
held in each of the colleges of llooghly, Kishnajrhur, and Cuttack, and in the Metropolitan 
Institution; 4 wore held in the Free Cliurch and in the General Assembly’s Institution in 
Calcutta ; 3 in the colleges of Porhampore, Midnaporo, and JliAileah, in St. Xavier’s College, 
and in the (fivil Engiiieeriug Department of the Presidency College. 

117. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION.-ln the University system, the Entrance certifi- 
cate ([ualifies the holder for admission either to an Arts or to an Engineering college, and also 
for admission to the ploadership classes of lyiy recognized school of law. lie cannot, 
liowevcr, present himself for the pleadersbip examination until, liaving attended a two years' 
c'ourse of law leetures, ho has passed the First Arts examination. After passing that examin- 
ation, a student may be admitted to the Medical college .or the B. A classes of nn Arts 
college, or to the B.L. classes of a law school ; though here again he cannot take the degree of 
B.L. unless he has attended law lectures for two years (out of the full three years’ courst*) 
after taking the B.A. degree. The great majority of candidates choose the course in Arts, 
with or without concuiTent attendance at law lectures. 

118. While th6 number of candidates who passed the Entrance examination in Decem- 
ber 1876 was unusually high, the proportion of those who continued their studies in the 
colleges was below the average. Of the 1,005 successful candidates, 663 took their admission 
in January into Government and ahled Arts colleges, and nn unknown number, probably not 
less than 130, joined the Metrojiolitan Institution and the other unaided colleges ; while SO^were 
admitted to the Civil Engineering College in Juno. Uenco not loss than 150 students either 
brought their studies to a close after passing the Entrance examination or became teachers in 
schools with the view of presenting themselves at some future time for the First Arts examin- 
ation. The chances of tho latter aro generally small : of 21 teachers at the last F.A. examin- 
ation, only five passed. 

119. Tho Government colleges ore the following. Those of tho 1st grade, toachiiig (*> 
the B.A. standard, are six, namely, the Presidency, Hooghly, Dacca, Patna, Kishnaghur, 
and Cuttack colleges ; the last two have opened fourth year classes from the beginning of the 
present session. Those of tho 2nd grade, teaching to the F. A. standard, are six, namely, tho 
Sanskrit, Berhampore, Midnapore, BarJoah, Chittagong, and Rungporo colleges; the last two 
having similarly opened first year classes in the present session. The aided colleges are 
six as in tho previous year ; and there are three unaided colleges, of which La Martiniere 
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College furnislios no returns. The following tables give the returns of attendance and 
expenditure : — 

Statement of Attendance in the Colhgvsfor General kducation, ^ 


OOLLEOES-^EKERAL. 


Ciorernmeiit— 

l*rps«loficy Collew 
SaIl^1(rit M 

DtlCCA 

KiNliiiHKhur 
Bcrhainiioro „ 

Pntna 

('iittuck „ 

MiitimiKirc liivli School 

i’hittuKoriK .. 
aun)?|K>rc „ .. 


Tolal 

Aided— 

*?cni*nil Ass(*iTjl»ly’a Collngu 

Kni> rhiirch „ 

('Hthodnil Mission „ 

St. Xavifr’M „ 

Doveloii 

London Mission Kliuwutii|x>ra 

• Total 


t'ntitded — 

La MarPinicro Cnllcm*. Calcutta ... 
MetrofMilitan liiNtitutioii. „ 
Kaptist MiHsiuii Colloffo, Scruui|<orc 


Total 
Guard total 



1 Number or the rolls at the erd op the year. 

Monthly 






foo. 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

Km. 






12 

383 

363 

360 

:<io 

;ioo 

5 

26 

26 

25 

21 

.S-l 

H 

120 

03 

113 

1'20 

163 

6 

121 

116 

i:iO 

120 

128 

6 

52 

46 


61 

114 

6 

24 

20 

26 

31 

37 

6 

07 

02 

00 

02 

107 

3 

14 

17 

20 

17 

:«{• 

5 

12 

i:i 

12 

16 

18 

.3 


27 

26 

26 

:io 






17 

• 






8 


H&l 

M 03 

851 

8 :iK 

1,001 

i 

6 

74 

80 

101 

ns 

1 

210 

5 

108 

71 

!Kl 

100 

102 

5 

71 

60 

7 .". 

80 

00 

5 

31 

.SO 

-15 

5 H 

82 





11 

12 

6 

IS 

27 

.SO 

41 

51 


305 

280 ; .‘M !2 

411 

5 .'’i 6 






'I'lii 

2 ;ui 

“•••• ! 




}) 

5 

1 



- 


i.'in 

2 .S 6 



1,083 

1.213 

1.101 

1,702 


* Kxclusivc of two out'titudcntB. 


Statement of £jrj)enditure the Colleges for Oenvra! Education. 


CoT.I.BUES->GR5EKAI.. 


c af: 

C.S Xi 

J of 

Ifl 


it 

pC 

I 

^ u 

iiS 

c§ 


£> 

gl 




ExpERDITUBB IB 1876 - 77 . 


From State, From 
funds. I foes, &c. 


rernmrnt— 




Rh. 

Km. 

Rh. 

Rm. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

l*r»*Nidfiicy College 

.son 

203 

252 

48.078 

ILtKil 

02.120 

100 

176 

366 

.<Hiiskrii 

34 

26 

• 25 

17,713 

1,102 

18,!K15 

7i»0* 

471 

767 

HuoKhly .. 

]<» 

i:i6 

i 10-t 

20,M|0 

0,140 

:(N,!»r>o 

2K(a 

88 

:i7U 

IMcvh 

128 

117 100 

27,137 

7,f».'»0 

.'{5,087 

271 

71* 

3541 

Ki.«ihriHKhiir „ 

IH 

74 

. 62 

10..')00 

4,221 

23.721 

311 

(W 

3H2 

Kcrhairi|Niro „ 

37 

27 

! 

18,200 

1,766 

20.046 

71*5 

741 

871 

Fatim „ 

107 

80 

: Til 

34.0:18 

5,120 

.SO, 158 

4341 

66 

502 

Cuttack „ 

.S6 

22 


5,202 

4,166 

0,:{68 

2410 

24)8 

4418 

Midimjiorc lliali Sctujol 

IH 

17 

1 


5,010 

5,010 


:w7 

;187 

Haiilriih „ „ 

30 

25 

20 


6.7!»2 

5.702 


280 

280 

Huiitf|i<»n! . .. 

17 

0 

7 

.S66 

183 

540 

52 

26 

78 

( 'hitliiuiiiic 

8 

8 

6 

171 

104 

366 

28 

32 

410 

Tolal 

1,001 

842 

710 

2,oo,:).so 

88.806 

2,80,110 

282 

126 

407 

df'd 







4 



.St. Xavier’s ColloRc, ('alcutta ... 

82 

61 

51 

.S,600 

15,172 

18,772 

66 

281 

347 

Free Cliiiivh „ „ 

102 

75 


5..‘i20 

16,020 

22,410 

81 

210 

HiiO 

(voiiumi .'\.v.«.*iiil>ly*M „ „ 

210 

146 

124 

4,200 

J7,.5n 

21.711 

34 

111 

176 

(Jathcdrul Minmoii „ 

00 

70 

• 64 

5,520 

17.8 1-4 

2:{.:w'4 

841 

270 

:i4i5 

Dovctoii „ 

12 

i 0 : 

7 

:i,oiio 

5.0541 

S.O.'ifl 

-428 

S.'il 

1.270 

l.oT)ilon Mi.s.sioii, Hliowaiii|iori; 

61 

10 

32 1 

2.:i57 

10,228 

12,585 

7:a 

31 Oi 

:i03 

Tolal 

556 1 

* 410 

.S-Kt 

2-4,107 

83.631 

1,07,828 

4»* 

2.S0 

308 

'fiKARD Total 

1,557 

•1,262 

1,050 

2,24,532 

1,72.436 

3.06.iNi8 

212 

162 

:i74 


Total. 


Cost per arnpir of rach 

HTUDKNT. 


From Sliito Fnnn 
funds. I fees, &(*. 


Total. 


V^O. From the first of the above tables it appears that there was a total increase of 
*188, or 28 per cent., in the number of students at all colleges, of which increase the aided 
and unaided colleges received the largest share. Amongst the Calcutta colleges, the I’resi- 
deijcy College, with pupils, alone is stationary ; its numbers having steadily and seriously 
declined since 1872, when there were nearly 450 students on the rolls. The lower rate 
of fee in the aided and unaided colleges of Calcutta is sufficient to explain the^e facts. 
At the Fiitranco examination before the last, namely in December 1875, the total number of 
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candidates who passed was less than that of the preceding year ; yet in March 1876 the 
number of students in all colleges showed an increase of 191. This was in groat mcasurn 
due to the success of thejiowly opened Metropolitan Institution, which then contained 146 
students. These students, it would follow, largely consisted of those who, but for the attrac- 
tions of a cheap college, would have terminated their studies at the Entrance examination. 
The Presidency College still attracts the more wealthy among tile students, and the majority 
of the scholarship-holders— those who cannot afford to pay the high fee of Rs. 12 a month — now 
join the Metropolitan Institution and tlio other colleges of Calcutta. The Oovernment colleges 
out of Calcutta have increased the numbers on their rolls by 154, or 30 per cent. Amongst 
them the success of the Kishnaghur College, since its restoration to the first grade, is conspi- 
cuous. The advance of the Cuttack College is also satisfactory. The Dacca (Allege, on tho 
other hand, has no progress to record, nor has it won distinction in the University examin- 
ations, as will be shown later on. Of the aided colleges, in which the increase is at the rate 
of 35 per cent., the General Assembly’s and St. Xavier’s Colleges have made the most rapid 
progress. • 

121. Gompping the table of expenditure with that for the previous year, it appears that 
while the expenditure from Stale funds upon Government colleges has remained almost unal- 
tered, the private contributions have increased to tho extent of Rs. 4,000 — an amount which 
represents partly tho foes of the additional students admitted during tho first three months of 
tlie present session, but chiefly the local contributions at Cuttack to meet tho Government expen- 
diture on tho college. In aided colleges tho Government expenditure has increased by 
Rs. 1,400, owing to the increased grant to the Dovetun College, and the private oxpenditurn 
hy Rs. 3,300. Tho total cost of tho education of each student is Rs. 407 in a Government 
(’-ollego and Rs. 308 in an aided college. In Government colleges, where tho rate exceetls 
Its. 400 a year for each student, it needs special circumstances to justify it. In tho Sanskrit 
College th^ cost is Rs. 757, of which Government pays Rs. 709; tho number of students is 
small, but the need of an institution combining English with Sanskrit learning justifies its 
existence. In Patna and Cuttack Colleges the cost rises to Rs. 502 and Rs. 468 respectively 
for each student. In the report of Patna College on a later page I shall show how real is 
tho need for increasing the attendance at the Patna College by increasing the number of 
scholarships of all grades, and thus bringing the higher education within reach of a larger 
section of the people of Behar. The same considerations apply to tho Cuttack College aiitl 
Crissa. Without these colleges the people of both provinces would be out of roach of 
collegiate education ; and when once the colleges have been for this reason established, 
it becomes an object to spread education as widely as possible among a somewhat backward 
people. In order to raise Behar and Orissa to tho level of Bengal, wo must have more 
educated Boharis and Ooryas ; and with this object we should be justified in oflering a free 
studontsliip, tenable at tho local college, to any native of either province who passed tlio 
Entrance examination. 

122. Tho cost of tho education of each student at the^Berhampore College has boon 
slightly reduced, but it still remains at the high figure of Rs. 871, of which Government 
pays Rs. 795. The college entails a total cost to Goyeinraent of . Rs. 18,000 a year; and 
the result of this expenditure is that somoi throe or four candidates pllss tho First Arts 
«^xamination annually. Of tho second grade colleges or Iligh schools, tho college classes at 
Midnaporo and Bauleah are entirely maintained from fees and endowments. The Rungpore 
and Chittagong College classes had been opened for only three months at tho date of tlu* 
report, and the figures give no indication of the probable cost. 

Amongst aided colleges the Doveton is conspicious for tho high cost of tlie education of 
each student, amounting to Rs. 1,279 a year, one-fliird of the cost being paid by tho State. 
The College Department of this institution is expensive and of doubtful utility. 

123. first Examination in The following table gives the particulars of this 

examination : — 

First Arts Examimtmi^ Deeembn^ 1876. 

NliMBEB PA89ED IN— 


COLT.EOE 8 . 



Candidates. 

First 

division. 

Sprond 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

0mm0n/— 








Presidency College 


... 

115 

11 

33 

20 

64 

Sanskrit „ 



8 


... 

1 

1 

UoQghly „ 



56 

1 

14 

to 

3(» 

Diicca „ 



46 

... 

8 

4 

12 

Kishnaghur „ 



86 

1 

5 

14 

• 20 

Berhainpore „ 

• •t 


15 

... 

... 

4 

4 

Patna „ 



33 

2 

1 

10 

13 

Cuttack „ 

• •• 

... 

6 


... 

1 

1 

Miduapore High School 

... 


6 

1 

1 

1 


Uauleah „ ... 



13 


.> 

1 




Total 

330 

16 

64 

71 

15L 
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Fint Atit Examination, December 1876— oonoludod. 


Mvmbib mmib nr— 


COLLBORB. 

Candidates. 

First 

division. 

.. ■ - ..A., 

Second 

division. 

Ihird 

divisioh. 

Total. 

Aided-^ 






OcnorAl ABficmblj’fl College 

... 66 

• 1 

7 

19 

87 

Free Church „ 

60 

1 

6 

18 

18 

Cathedral Misaiou „ 

28 

1 

8 

6 

8 

St. Xavier's „ 

10 

1 

4 

a 

7 

Doreton 

6 

8 

1 

... 

3 

Londou Missionary Society’s College, Bhowanlpore 

16 

3 

3 

6 

11 

Total 

... 164 

8 

23 

44 

74 


La Alartiniere College ... 

Baptist Mission College, Serampors 

Metropolitan Institution 

1 

4 

70 

.• 

12 

20 

32 

Total 

... 84 

... 

12 

20 

32 

Ki-stndeuts 

36 

... 

3 

10 

13 

Teachers 

... 19 

... 

... 

4 

4 

Gbabd total 

622 

24 

101 

149 

274 


In the report for the previous year it was shown that the Bengal candidates at this 
examination, of whom only 25 per cent, passed, had failed in comparison both with candi- 
dates from other paiis of India and also with their own aduevements in previous years. At 
the last examination no such serious failure is to be recorded. Of all the candidates examined 
by the University, 40} per cent, passed; in Bengal 44} per cent. The Presidonoy College 
passed 56 per cent, of its candidates, one-sixth of thorn in the first division. The other 
colleges of Calcutta passed 45 per cent, of their candidates, one-thirteenth of them in the 
first division. The aided colleges, nowevor, took a very high position. 

124. Amongst the Government Colleges, the Fresideuoy, liooghly, Kishnaghur, and 
Midnapore Colleges passed from 56 to 60 per cent, of their candidates, IGshnaguur taking 
the highest place. Patna stands next with 46 per cent. Dacca and Berhampore Colleges 
passed only 28 nor cent., and Bauleah 23 ; while the Cuttack College with five candidates, and 
the Sanskrit College with eight, passed only one each in the lowest grade. At Dacca half of 
the 43 candidates were quite unfit to go up for the examination. It appears from the University 
returns that over 20 Dacca students failed in each of the subjects oi Sanskrit, history, matlie- 
niatics, and chemistry or psychology, while 28 failed in English. Owing to changes during 
the course of the year the teacl^g of English in the Dacca College was very weak. At 
Berhampore eight of the 1 1 candidates failed in both English and mathematics. Cuttack College 
was singularly unfortunate. Four candidates failed out of five ; but three of these failed 
in one subject only, the fourth in two only ; such results are widely different from the whole- 
sale failure of the Dacca candidates. Of the eight Sanskrit College candidates, all but one 
failed in English, and all but two in mathematics and psychology. In all colleges a much 
larger propomon than usual failed in Sanskrit ; more even than in mathematics, which is 
usually next to English the most destruotive subject. 

125. In the Sanskrit, Cuttack, and Midnapore Colleges psychology is taught : in all 
others the students ore allowed their choice betweeu chemistry and psycnology. Chemistry 
was taken up by 268 candidates} of whom 191 passed in that subject ; psychology by 62, of 
whom 43 passed. 

126. Tho following table shows the religion of the candidates. It calls for no com- 
ment, except that no Muhammadan candidate passed in the first division : — 

Fmt Examination in Art», December 1876. 


Numbie pabbrd iir— 


• 



Candidates. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third. 

division. 

Total. 

Hindus 

... 

... .. 

618 

18 

86 

133 

226 

Muhammadans ... 


... 

30 

... 

4 

6 

10 

Christians 

... 

... 

21 

3 

6 

4 

12 

Others 

•• 

... 

63 

3 

7 

17 

27 



Tot*l ... 

622 

24 

101 

149 

274 
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127. Upon the result of the First Arts examination 49 scholarships "were awarded, as 
in the following table 

Senior Scholarahipa, January 1877 




COLLSOBB. 


Pint gfrade, 
Rfi. 25 II month. 


Second grade, 
Ra. 20 a month. 


Total. 


Presidency College 

Hooghly ditto 

Dacca ditto 

, Patna ditto 

Kishnaghnr ditto 

Cuttack ditto 

Midnapore High Hchool 
BauleaA ditto 


ilidcd— 

General Assembly’s College, Calcutta 
8 t. Xavier’s College, Calcutta 
Dovcton College, Calcutta 
L. M. 8. College, Uhowanipore 


Metropolitan Institution 



Total ... 10 • 


30 40 


The Calcutta candidates won six scholarships reserved for other parts of Bengal^ but 
not taken up by candidates fmm those parts. 

128. Twenty-four of the scholars elected to hold their scholarships in tho Prcsidoncy 
College, eight in tho Hooghly College, six in the Dacca College, four in tho Patna College, 
one in tho Cuttack College, one in the Kishnaghnr College, and fiw3 in tho aided Colleges of 
(Calcutta. 'I^his distribution is much tho same as in the previous year, except that tho number 
of those holding their scholarships in the Presidency College has increased from 22 to 24. 
Seven of the scholars clootod the course i^litorature for the B.A. degree, and 41 the course 
in science; one was admitted to the Civil Engineering Department of the Presidency College. 

129. B.A. Examination.^mLQ following tiihle gives the detailed results of this examin- 
ation : — 

B,A, Examination^ 1877. 

NuMBKII FA88B1) IIT 


.A.. 



COLLSOBB. 



Candidates. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Qovemmini — 




• 





Presidency College ... 

... 

... 

70 

18 

22 

6 

46 

Hooghly 

Dacca 

II 

II ••• 

... 

... 

16 

7 

6 

2 

6 

1 

... 


Patna 

II ••• 

... 

... 

14 

3 

2 


6 




Total 

116 


SO 

6 

64 

Glided— 









Free Church College 

General Aaaomhly’a College 

... 

... 

13 

4 

2 

2 

8 

... 

... 

25 

1 

6 

• 6 

12 

Cathedral Miaaion ,, 


... 

10 

... 

8 

2 

10 

St, Xavier’s 

9f 

... 

... 

12 

3 


1 

4 




Total 

60 

8 

15 

11 

34 

Ex-students 


... 

... 

84 

"1 

5 

3 

9 

Teachers 

aae 

... 

... 

23 

.8 

4 

2 

8 



Gbabd total 

*"243 

30 

64 

22 

116 


The general results of this examination were much better than those of the previous 
year. In all Government colleges 57 per cent, of the candidates passed, against 25 pet cetit. 
in 1876; in a}l aided oolloges 50 per cent, passed, against 20 per cent, in 1876. Among 
the Government colleges, those of Daooa and Patna were the least successful, passing 
43 and 36 per cent, respectively. The foiluros at Dacca were almost exclusively in 
the Bubjeot of English ; in other respects the candidates did well. Of the eight rejected 
Patna oandidates all f^ed in English, and four in qiathomatics also. The Frosidenoy 
College is the only one of tho four Government Colleges that teaches both courses for the 
B. A. degree. Of the 79 candidates 32 took the A oouAe and 47 the B course. The subjects 
of English and mathomatios are common to both ; 16 candidates failed in the former subject, 
and 20 in the latter. But in the subjects speoial to each course, the success of the two 
sets of oandidates was by no means equal. Of the special subjects taken by tho 32 
A oandidates, Sansbrit, in which four failed, was the only subject in which any can- 
didate was plucked. Of the 47 B oandidates, 16 failed iu%ohemi8try, six in physical 
geography, and seven in physics. As has been pointed out in a previous report,^ the 
subjects of history and philosophy in the A course furnish no soarohing test, and a oaudidate 
who passes in English and mathematics has little cause to fear the* other subjects. In 
tho b oourse it is very different, and yet year by year an increasing number of candidates, 
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even in the Fresidonoy Collogo, where the fullest option is allowed, take up the B ooiirse. In 
tho early days of the present system it is true that the B course found favour with students 
because it was thought to bo easier. That illusion has long since been dispelled; and yet the 
harder course is chosen in yearly increasing numbers by the best class of students. I can only 
attribute this result to a genuine desire for scientific knowledge, to a distaste for the subject 
of “ the humanities ” as that subject is presented to them by the university. The feeling is 
(juite comprehensible. Tho prescribed courses in history and philosophy are not likely to 
attract any student of ardour and intelligence. Two thousand pages of solid historical 
reading, the chief portion of which no one pretends to regard as a subject of intelligent 
study — as being anything else indeed than a mass of facts to be got by heart, with little assist- 
ance or interference in the form of college lectures,— this is not the sort of work that a 
goiniino student cares to waste his time over. And in tlio subject of philosophy, similarly, 
the student has gained the conviction that if he roads Hamilton’s lectures, he is not studying 
the latest results of philosophical thought ; that bright and attractive as the pages of 
Hamilton are, they are not by themselves sufficient to teach him all that he ought to 
know ; that, consequently, they must be read and leanit, rather than believed in and assimi- 
lated— a habit of mind equally distasteful to the self-respecting student. The study of 
man, his works and thoughts, may be made as fruitful of results in the development of intelli- 
gonco as the study of nature can bo ; but in the form in which each is presented, the latter 
alone olFers attraction to tho enthusiastic or ambitious student. 

lilO. Tho usual table showing the religions of the candidates follows : — 


B.A. Examination^ January 1877. 

Numbkr pabsri) Tir 




KumhiT 

of 

candidates. 

First 

Second 

Third 




division. 

division. 

divisiiin. 

Total. 

Hindus 



... 108 

80 

45 

19 

94 

Muliaiumftdans 

... 

10 

• 3 

1 

0 

4 

CliTistiuiis 

... ... 

9 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Others 



25 

4 

7 

2 

13 


Total 

Si2 

39 

64 

22 

115 


While in tho two preceding years no Muhammadan candidates, out of 14 who presented 
themselves, passed the examination, in the present year it appears that four succeeded, tliree 
of them passing in the first division. ^ 

1*51. The Kshan university scholarship of Es. 45 a month for tho Hindu candidate 
who stands first on tho list was awarded to Chundra Sekhar Sarkar of the Presidency College. 

D.52. Honors hi Arh ami M. A. Deyree Examination , — 'I ho number of candidates for 
Honors from Bengal was 2-3, as in tho previous year. Of these 15 passed. Eleven took 
up English, and six pas8c<U-five from tho l*residency College, and one teacher. One 
candidate from the Sanskrit College passed in Sanskrit. Five candidates appeared from the 
Presidency College in mathematics, and four passed. In physical science there were twr» 
from tho Presidency College, of whom one passed ; two from the Hooghly College, both of 
whom passed ; and one from Dacca College, w^ho failed. Ten of tho 15 successful candidates 
were students of the Presidency College. 

Tho subjects most frequently selected for honors are therefore English, mathematics, and 
plysical science. The fact that there was only one candidate in philosophy and none in 
history show's tho direction which the reading of our best students is taking and likely to take. 

In tho ordinary degree of M.A. 1 7, candidates appeared, and eight passed; of these 
two came from the Presidoncy College, two from the Sanskrit College, and one from the Dacca 
College. 

. The distribution lists are appended. 



M.A. Examination, 

January 1877. 

• • 


Honors in ArU, 




m 

NvMDRR PA8BRD IV 


CotLKORB. 

Number of 
%andidutC8. 

Kirnt class. Second class. Third class. 

" 't 

Total. 

rresideiicy College 
ttooghly „ 

l>acca „ 

Stniskrit „ 

14 

2 

1 

1 

8.6 2 

1 1 

‘i !!! ■'! 

10 

2 

"i 

Aided — 




Free (.'hnrcli Colh‘f|[a 
(veneral AK.<toiiibly'M Collof^e 
Teuciicrs 

pH oe ^ 

: : : 

1 

i !!! 

1 

’i 


Total ... 28 

4 *7 4 

15 
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M.A. Examination, Jakitary 1877 — concluded. 


C 0 U.KOR 8 . , 

(?ovffntni0R^v- 


Ordinary Degree. 

• 

Nnmber of 
candidates. 

Numlier 

passed. 

Presidenc}’ College 

,, 

.. 

6 

2 

Dacca „ 

• 

,,, 

... • ... 3 

2 

Saiiskrit „ 

Aided-^ 


• 

2 

1 

General Assembly’s College 

Unaided'^ 

•• 

. 

3 

3 

Hifthop’R College 



, ... 1 

1 

Teachers 

•• 

... 

3 

Total ... 17 

8 
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133. The successful students at these examinations are the highest outcome of tlie 
University system; and, so far as I have had opportunities of observing them, I have gained 
the conviction that in every way they reflect credit on the education which they have received. 
In moderation, in balance of mind, in stability of ehyacter, and in those allied qualities 
which Englishmen chiefly prize, I have found the honor students of tlie University to be 
in no way deficient. If the H.A. graduate is sometimes stigmatised as superficial and vain, 
this is owing to the slight, because multifarious, character of his learn^g. lie learns 
ninny things, and nothing well. lie is allowed none of those intervals of leisure which are 
essential to sound progress in any branch of study ; he cannot pause to verify of reflect 
on what ho has gained, for fear he should bo left beliind in the jace after facts. Kept at 
higli pressure during tlie wlide period of his study, he runs serious risk of coming out at tlio end 
of his course an uneducated man. I do not mean merely that he is liable soon to forgot the 
elements of knowledge which ho has not had the time to assimilate — I mean rather that 
tlie process by whi^ ho has amassed those facts is something essentially different from 
education ; while at the same time it leaves him in ignorance of his deficiencies, and causes 
him to regard the degree which ho has gained as satisfactory evidence of culture. The honor 
student, on the other hand, is freed at once from the painful endeavour to keep his intellect 
clear amid the conflicting distractions of half a dozen different subjects. For the first 
time in his life study becomes a continuous and attractive pursuit. For the first time also ho 
gains some insight into the nature of true knowledge, and finds how vast is the subject on which 
ho has entered, and how small is the learning that he can acquire after a year of study. 
With knowledge comes humility ; and in the process of gaining . it after this fashion he 
finds time for reflection and inquiry, finds unsuspected powers developing within him, and 
learns steadfastness from the necessity of single-rainded attention to his subject. These 
are the men who are tnily educated, who will hecome the boft citizops and the best servants 
of the State. 

13-1. It follows from the opinions here expressed that I sot little value on the multi- 
plication of petty colleges teaching to thp First Arts, and even to a higher standard ; for 
such colleges will not necessarily increase the number of educated men. Bengal has shown 
itself capable of the higher education ; and the chief need of the present day is the extension 
of that education to a larger circle of students.! Education after the type of that for which 
honors are now given should be brought within reach of every candidate for a degree, — 
should even be made the condition of obtaining a degf^e. But this is a question for 
the University to consider. I will only here express my cbnvictiou that the present position 
of education in Bengal does not satisfy the a^irations of all those who have its interests 
at heart. 

CoiJ.KGK Reports. — The following accounts of the progress of higher education in the 
colleges and high schools affiliated in Arts to the University ore taken from the annual 
reports of the Trincipals : — 

135. Presidencf/ College. — ^Mr, Tawney writes thus 
During the present year considerable changes have taken place in the staff of the 
Fresidenoy College. On the 6th of April 1876 I obtained furlough to Europe, and 
Mr. Webt) took up the English of the third, fourth, and honor classes. The lamented death 
of Mr. Woodrow, the late Director of Public Instruction, which took place on the 11th of 
October 1876, deprived the college of the services of Mr. Sutcliffe, who had so long held the 
post of Frincipsd, and Mr. Croft was appointed to officiate for him. I took over charge from 
Mr. Croft on the 20th of February 1877. In June 1876 the instructive staff of the college 
was materially strengthened by the appointment of Mr. John YanSomeren Pope, m.a., who 
was specially distinguished at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, for his knowledge of English 
literature, and brought with him the highest testimonials from Mysore and Uaroda, where 
he had been employed previously to obtaining a post in the Bengal Educational Department. 
In ifuly Mr. Downing, senior Professor in the Engineering Department, went to Europe on 
sick leave ; his work was taken by Mr. Slater, and Mr. C. A. Mills was appointed to act for 
Mr. Slater. 
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“ The niimher of students on the rolls of the General Department on the 31st of March 
during the last four years is given below 


(iBNSRAL DeFARIMBITT. 

1874. 

• 1876. 

isrd 

1877. 

Ko(^ii^ar 

students. 

Ont- 

BtudentB. 

Ref(u1ar 

Btudoiits. 

Out- 

Btudents. 

Regular 

sfudents. 

Out- 

students. 

Regular 

Btudeutss 

Ont- 

studentB. 

Ilonor class 

17 

1 

17‘ 


13 


16 


4th-year class 

66 

, 

91 

7 

61 

5 

86 

0 

Srti y| 11 ••• ••• 

84 

9 

46 

6 

88 

6 

64 

10 

2ud 1, f) 

117 

4 

94 

9 

128 

84 

93 

27 

1st „ 

« 69 


102 


70 


101 


• Totnl 

853 

14 

350 

21 1 

310 

46 

809 

40 


From this table it is apparent that there is this year a decrease of one in the number 
of regular students, while the number of out-students has increased by one. It will be 
observed that the fourth-year class is unusually small this year. Tliis is due to the smallness 
of the third-year class of the previous session. The present third-year class contains 64 
studentSi and there is accordingly good ground for hoping that next year the eolle^e will have 
regained its usual numerical strength. The second-year class, owing to the readmission of failed 
students, is so large that it has been found necessary to divide it into two sections for 
convenience of teaching. This occupies more hours of the professors^ time, and renders it 
somewhat more difficult to make a satisfactory distribution of subjects to each professor, but each 
individual student gets much more attention paid to him. The first-year class is also divided 
into two seetions. 

Of the 93 students of the second-year class, 86 have elected to take up chemistry and 
seven psychology at the next F.A. examination. Only one of the seven psychology students 
is a scholarship-holder. 

Of the 64 regular students of the third-year class, 42 have taken the B, or science 
course, and 22 the A, or literature course. Eighteen of the science students hold scholarships, 
and there are four scholarship-holders among those who have elected to take up literature. 
Of the optional sujbjects in history, mathematics, and philosophy, which candidates in the 
A course take up, 1 find that 16 have selected history and philosophy, five philosophy and 
mathematics, and one history and mathematics. 

“ Of the 36 students of the fourth-year class, 28, including 17 senior scholars, have^lected 
to take up the B course, while eight have elected to take up the A course. There are 
no scholarship holders among the latter. Of the optional subjects in the A course, history 
and philosophy have been selected by all the eight. This is quite natural, as history and 
philosophy are far more akin .to literature than mathematics. 

Out of a total of *193 students who have had the option of taking up psychology or 
science, 156 have taken up science and 37 psychology. 

Classifying tire students according to the fooial position of their parents, we have the 
following results : — 

i^longing to the upper cl aues of society ... ... ... ... 22 

Ditto to the middle ditto ... ... 287 

• Total ... 309 

“ Classified according to religion there woro 291 Hindus, 17 Mahomedans, and one 
Christian on the rolls on the Slst of March. 

The receipts from fees were lls. 44,051, against Bs. 48,126 of the previous year. The 
falling off is to be accounted for by the fact that the average monthly attendance was 293, 
against 329 in tho previous year. The . gross expenditure of the General Department 
was Ks. 92,128, against Bs. 94,089 in the former year. The cost of the department 
to the State was therefore Bs. 48,077, against Bs. 45,963 in the previous year. The 
reduction of Bs. 1,961 in the gross expenditure of the department is due to the 
appointment of officers in lower grades to officiate for officers in higher grades. The cost 
to Government of the education of each individual student is Bs. 190, against Bs. 156 
in the previous year. This is calculated on the average daily attendance, which in the year 
ending the 31st of March 1877 was 252, while in the previous year it was 293. 

No formal examination was held of the students of the third-year elass, as the professors 
spoke well of their work. The first-year class was examined as usual, but it was not found 
necessary to deprive any students of their scholarships. The college sent up 115 candidates 
to the F.A. examination and 64 passed successfully, 11 being ^aced in the first division, 
33 in the second, and 20 in (ho third. Of the 61 students who failed to satisfy, the 
examiners, 36 were rejected in English, 27 in the second language, 16 in history, 23 in mathe- 
matics, 8 in logic, 28 in chemistry, and 5 in psychology. Upon the result of this examin- 
ation six senior scholarships of the first grade and 10 of the second grade were awarded to 
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the sucoemful candidates from this college. The Gwalior medal was awarded to Amulya 
Chum Mitter. 

“ The college sent ujp 79 candidates to the B.A. examination, of whom only 46 passed ; 
of those 18 wore i>laced in the first class, 22 in the second class, and 6 in the third 
Of the 33 who failed 16 were rejected in English, 20 in mathematics, 4 in the second 
langua^, 16 in chemistry, 6 injphysical googrophy, and 7 in physical science. 

“The Eshan and Visrianagram University scholarships were awarded to Chandra Sekhar 
Sarkar, a graduate of this college in tne 11. A. examination, and the following graduates were 
elected foundation scholars 


Hutin Chunder Mookeijee 
Stsi Sekhar Banerjoe 
Brojo iiopaX Bagcbi 
Jogendro Chunder Baaa 
Uaradlione Nag 
Upeudro Nath Mookcijee 
Dyomkes Chakravarti 


Phyiical Science. 
Ditto. 

Mathematics. 

Ditto. 

K-^glieh. 

Matberoatins. 

Ditto. 


“ The honor classes of the present year contained on the Slst of March 15 graduates, 
3 of whom were studying English, 7 mathematics, and 5 pfjysioal soionco. 

“ Fourteen candidates went up from this college in February for honors in Arts, of whom 
10 were successful. The classes attained, and the subjects taken up, are specified in the 
following table : — 

Honor Sfudenit. 


Name. 


Classes in which 
pasKcd. 

Subject. 

Kilkaot Mazamdar 

... 

I • 

English. 

Dehciidro Nuih Basu 

... 

I 

Ditto. 

Dwijadaa Dntta 

aa« 

11 

Ditto. 

Karat Chandra Obo«h 


II 

Ditto. 

Trigun a (!liarn Ken 


HI 

Ditto. 

Bepiii Hahari (Jupta 

• 

i 

Mathematics. 

Durgndas Basil 

... •*« 

II 

Ditto. 

fiurendronath Das 

... 

II 

Ditto. 

Annnda Prosad Baaa 


HI 

Ditto. 

Upeudrauaih Bagcbi 

... 

11 

Physical Science. 

• 


“ Six candidates appeared at the M.A. examination. 2 taking up English and four 
physical science. Both the candidates who took up English passed ; all those who took up 
physical science failed. 

136. Sannkrit College.— This is an Anglo- Sansksit Institution. The Sanskrit studies 
are carried to the M.A., and the English studies to the F.A. coium of tho Calcutta University. 
The college is also open to Such as may wish to puraiio tho stuuy of Sanskrit exclusively. 

137. On the transfer of Baboo I’rasanna ^amar Sorvadhikari to Berhampore in March 
1877, Pundit Mohesh Chandra Nyayaratna was appointed to officiate as Brincipal. The staff 
of the college further consists of two English 'lecturers, both of whom have been recently 
appointed, and two Professors of Sanskrit. The number of pupils at the close of the year was 34, 
which makes an increase of 10 over tho numljier of the lost and few preceding years. The 
pupils of the first and second-year classes, and of the honor class, pay foes at the rate of 
Its. 5 a month ; those of the third and fourth-year classes read all their subjects (excepting 
Sanskrit) at the Presidency College, where they pay full or half fees, according aa they are or 
are not soholarship-holders. Tho income from fees amounted to Bs. 1,192, and from the 
Government grant Bs. 17,743, making a total outlay for the college department of 
Bs. 18,935. There was an increase of Bs. 160 over the fee receipts of the previous year ; 
but tho promotion of the Officiating Principal to the fourth grade of the Education Depart- 
ment caused a net increase of Bs. 2,578 in the cost of the collom to Government. 

138. The transfer of Baboo Prasanna Kumar Sarvodhikari was felt as a loss to the 
college, which has generally succeeded well in the examinations of the University. . It is to 
be regretted, however, that the results of tho last examination cannot be so ■ favourably 
reported. Of eight candidates at the First Arts examination only one passed in the third 
division. Of the other seven, tdl failed m English, six in mathematics, ani^sixin psycho- 
logy } as many as three failed even in Sanskrit. It is to be hoped that the now System of 
instruction will secure the college against similar failure in future. The two indents 'out of 
four candidates) who passed the B.A. examination were credited to the Presidency College. 
At the M .A. examination three candidates appeared — one for the ordinary de^;ree and two for . 
hononm. All passed, and one of them, Horaprasod Bhattoohaijya, was placed in the first doss. 

139. Hooghlg College.— Till. Griffiths continued to officiate as Principal of the coU^ 
daring the year. On the departure of Mr. Bowe on leave in May 1876, Mr. Cantopher 
was appointed to officiate temporarily os Professor ; and subsequently, in January 1877, 
Mr. Rogers was transferred to the college from Patna. The graded staff of the college now 
consists, besides the Principal, of Mr. Rogers, Dr. Watt, and the Revd. Lai Bihari Day, who 
was promoted to the fourth class of tho graded service in Aug^t 1876. 
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140. The following statement shows the number of students in each class of the col- 
lege on the 31st March for the last four years : — 




1874. 

1876. 

. 18:0. 

1^77. 

4t1i 3T.li' claRS 

. 

11 

12 

12 

r 11 

ard „ „ 

. 

12 

0 

8 

83 

2n.! „ „ 

*■ 

38 

40 

63 

68 

„ ,, 

... 

32 ^ 

62 

16 

60 



U3 

]]3 

12U 

103 


This very satisfactory increase, which is most conspicuous in the first and third-year classes, 
is due partly to the large number of candidates from the schools of the neighbourhood who 
passed the laqt Entrance examination, and partly to the great success of the college at the 
First Arts examination, and the recognised strength of the college in teaching the subjects 
for the B A. degree. In the previous year, of 11 candidates that passed the First Arts 
examination only 8 joined the third-year college class ; in 1876 80 students of the oollege 
passed that examination, and all joined the third-year class, in addition to three outsiders. 

141. Only the B course is road for the B.A. degree, botany being the optional sub- 
ject selected. Of the 119 students in the first and second-year dosses, 106 read Sanscrit, 
3 Arabic, and 10 Persian. In thd whole college one student is a Christian, 22 are Muham- 
madans, and 140 Hindus. 

142. At the First Arts examination, out of a class of 63 students, 55 paid their foes 
for examination, and 53 presented themselves, of whom two were subsequently turned out for 
unfair practices. Of the remaining 51, 30 passed — one in the first division, 14 in tlio second, 
and 15 in the third. The remainder failed generally in English and the second language ; but 
the subjects of mathematics, chemistry, and logic, also contributed their share. Each plucked 
candidate failed on an average in 8| subjects. 

For the B.A examination 16 candidates appeared and 10 passed — 5 in the first divi- 
sion and 5 in the second.* The Laim graduate scholarship of Bs. 25 a month was awarded to 
W. H. Thomson, of this college, who j^assed in t^e first division. 

Two students appeared for honors in botany, and both passed ; one in the second and 
one in the third division. 

143. From the 1st January 1877 the rate of fee payable by students of the college 

was raised from Bs. 5 to Bs. 6 a month. This change during the lost quarter of the year, 
coupled with the increase in the number of students, contributed to raise the total fee-income 
of the oollogo from Bs. 7,484 in 1875-76 to Bs. 9,058 in 1876-77. The total expenditure 
of the college has fallen from Bs. 40,170 to Bs. 38,950, owing chiefly to the appointment of 
Mr. Griffiths, a third grade oificor, as Principal in succession to the late Mr. Thwaytes, who was 
in the first grade ; but partly also to the substitution of an ungraded officer to officiate for 
Mr. Bowe, and also to the exclusion for this year of the charge for the hostel, amounting to 
Bs. 709. ‘ 

144. Tlie foregoing statement of expenditure does not include the cost of the botanical 
garden attached tQ the college, wliicli amounted to Bs. 1,138 for the year. Great improve- 
ments have boon made in tliis garden during thb past twelve months. Hr. Watt<rcports that 
it “ has made considerable progress ; it is now systematically laid out in beds 3 foot by 30 
feet, containing over 1,000 plants. Although by no means complete, the collection has been 
most useful as affording a means of practical study. Wo ore greatly indebted to Dr. King, of 
the Howrah Hotaiiieul Gardens, for a very large collection of plants. We have commeucod 
to collect and preserve the seeds of plants with the view of being able to supply the schools. 
The officiating Curator, Baboo Puma Chandra Shaha, has been confirmed as (Curator.” The 
new laboratory, though not yet completed, has afforded very great facilities for scientific 
study ; but Dr. Watt deplores the delay that has taken place in the supply of chemical and 
other stores, wliich lias been found to bo most prejudicial. A special grant of Bs. 1,000 was 
made during the course of tl^e year for the' purchase of books on botany and physical science 
for the oollege library. A certain number of books have been supplied from England ; 
others are expected. 

145. Of the Hindu hostel attached to the college a much more favourable report can 
be given than was found possible in the previous year. The number of lodgers has increased 
from 10 to'^41, o| whom 2 are teachers, 18 students of the oollege, and 21 of the collegiate school. 
The Principal attributes its greater success to the following oausos— the increase in the 
attendance at the college ; the allowance by Government of head-money at the rate of eight 
annas a l^oarder; the reduction of the boarding- fee from Us.' 4 to Us. 3 a month; and the 
growing appreciutioii by parents and guardians of the advantages of a hostel. 

The Muhamrnfidan hostel contains 81 boarders, of whom 17 are free. It is open to 
students of the college and the collegiate school, besides those of the madrassa. The 
hostel was (jarried on during the year und^ the superintendence of one of the moulvies of the 
iDoll(;giute school ; ho has since been removed, and one of the English teaohors of the school, 
a Muhammadan, has been put in his place. 

The gymnastic class is les.s popular than before : the number of pupils iias fallen from 60 
to 37. 
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146 Tbo college building and ita ont-ofllces require thorough repair. Many of the sdobiok 
beams are condemned, end the building will- be handed over to the Public Works Depart- 
ment next cold weather. Repairs lye also to be undertaken for the Muhammadan hostel. 

<^*^0 beginning of tho year the graded stafF of the college con- 
sisted of Mr. Ewbank. the Principal, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Archibald. On Mr. Webb’s trans- 
fer to Calcutta in April, Mr. Bohrfiiidt, Assistant Professor, ofliioiftt eel as Professor of ISnglish 
until October, when he was tranWsrrod to Patna and replaced at the Dacca College by Mr. 

Stack, who was appointed to the fourfh class of the Kdiieational Department on the Iflth 
October 1876. The staff furtlier consisted of Mr. Livingstone, Assistant Professor ; of Baboo 
Mathuranath Chatterjoa, lecturer in raathomatica ; and Baboo Preonath Bose, lecturer in 
chemistry. 

148. The strength of the college has doereased by one student compared with 
the previous year. Tlie following table shows the comparison for four years, excluding 
out-students : — 

Jlonor ^eliiss .. 

4th year „ ... 

3rd .. ... 

Slid „ „ ... 

Ist „ ,, ... 


The absence of advance, notwitbstanding tho increase in the number of first-year students, 
is due to two causes, namely, the small number that siioccodod in passing tho First Arts exam- 
ination, and the fact (unexplained in the report of the Principal) tliat le.ss than half tho students 
of the previous third -year class joined the fourth-year class .;t the beginning of 1877. Further, 
it is not stated what became of the large number of students who failed in tho First Arts 
examination of December 1876. They are not to be found in fle new second-year class, the 
strength 'of which is even smaller than might h<tve been anticipated from tho ordinary 
promotions of the first -year class. 

149. '1 he results of the First Arts examination were unsatisfactory. Out of 43 oandi- 

tlatos only 12 passed, none in the first division. Of the 31 that failed, us many as 28 failed in 
English, from 20 to 22 in each of the subjects of Sanskrit, history, and mathematics, and 18 
ill chemistry. Each of the unsuccessful candidates failed on an average in four subjects. 

For the B.A. examination seven candidates appeared and* three passed. All tho others 
failed in English. 

For tho M.A. examination two candidates appeared-— one in English, who failed, and 
one in mathematics, who passed. • ^ 

loO. The foe receipts for the year amounted to Rs. 7,9f50, against Rs. 7,587 in tho 
])reviou8 year. Tho total expenditure amounted to Rs. 35,068, that of the previous year 
having been Rs. 33,088. The increase in expenditure is duo tojbhe annual increments in the 
salaries of tho three graded officers. 

151. The college possesses two private scholarships —one of Rs. 5 a month, founded by 
Rajah Jadu Bhushan Deb Roy ; and the other oj'afis. If), founded by the Kajaih of Gooch Bebar. 
It has also two prizes annually competed for by the students of tho college, — tho Lewis prize 
for the best English essay, and the Donnelly prize in history. Dr. D. B. Smith also offered a 
prize of Rs. 100 for the best essay on “ Dacca, pust and present.*’ 

152. Tlie number of jiupils of the college and collegiate school is now twice as ^reat 
as that for which the building was originally designed, and the utmost inconvenience 
results from its present overcrowded state. Some of the (Slasses are taught in godowns, 
and there is no proper accommodation for tho library After various projects for enlarging or 
rebuilding tho college, it has been found that the most economical plan would be to purchase 
ail adjoining house, the oost of which, with needful repairs, is estimated at Rs. 30,000. A sum 
of Rs. 10,000 has been already subscribed for tliis purpose, and if (as is expected) an additional 
sum of Rs. 5,000 can be collected, it is hoped that Government will contribute an equivalent 
sum of Rs. 15,000. 

153. The gymnastic classes are still maintained with the vigour which has been for 
inany years traditional in Dacca, though the number of students attending them has fallen 
off. There were on the Slst of March 1877 60 students from tho college and from outside 
Bohools, against 82 in 1876. The annual sports were hold at the close of the year ; the* 
Commissioner, tho Magistrate, and indeed most of tho gentlemen of the station, officiating 
as stewards. Maclaren’s course of exercises was followed, and about 50 prizes wore awarded, 
half of which fell to tho share of the college boys and half to outsiders. Tho senior 
champion for tho year was declared to bo Basanta Chandra Deb, of tho Pogose school, and tho 
junior champion Baradi Kauta Bauerjeo, of tho collegiate school. 

The college also maintains its reputation in the cricket field. A team of tho college 
cricket club, 16 in number, consisting of present and past students, have played an eloveii 
oLthe station twice during the year On one occasion tho station was beaten in one innings. 

The Bengali players,” writes Mr. Ewbank, « field very well, and they stand up pluokily 
to swift bowling without any protection in tho shape of pods.” The atliletio proclivities of 
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jimoitliopefulBiMX of progress in what is commonly regarded os the weok- 
fh AU character ; and if the comparative failure of the students of tliis college in 

tae mid of learning turned out to be due to their fonc^ess for manly sports/ 1 should not 
tegard it as matter for deep regret. * 

154. Khhnaghur College. — On the opening of the fourth-year class in 'January 1877 
Baboo Nilkanta Sarkar^ h.a^ wbo had taken mathematical honors in the previous year, was 
appointed to be second lecturer, in accordance with the orders of Government of the 15th 
Norember 1875. Up to the end of the previous session the staff of the college had consisted 
of Mr. Lethbridge, the Frinicipal, Baboo Umesh Chandra Dutt, and Baboo Barada Prasad 
Ghosh, lecturer in physical science. 

15b. The restoration of the B.A. classes to this college has proved to be a singularly 
successful measure. The number of pupils has increased within the year under report from 
64 to 114. The following statement shows the distribution of the students in the several 
classes : — 





1876. 

1877. 

4th year class ... 

3rd „ 

t2nd „ „ 

ISt ly „ ... 

... 

E E i 

... • 

6 

41 

17 

7 

U 

31 

• 



64 

111 


The great popularity of the college, caused by the addition of its B.A, classes, is shown 
not only by the large number of students who joined tlio first-year class in January, but still 
more by tho Accession to the second-year class of 14 students from other ooUogos, in addition 
to tho 17 promoted from the previous year. 

156. At the First Arts examination, of 33 students who presented themselves 20])assod, 
the highest proportion attainc^by any college in Bengal. Of the 13 wlio failed, as many as 
10 failed in history — a fact \4ich deserves tne attention of«the Principal. 

157. The fee receipts advanced from lis. 3,220 in 1876-76 to Its. 4,220 in 1876-77. On 
the other hand, tho total expenditure of the college increased from Us. 17,211 to Its. 23,721. 

* The increase is explained by the extra salary paid to tho Principal on promotion to the second 
grade, by the appointment of a second lecturer, and by the exceptional savings of the 
previous year caused by Mr. Lethbridge’s leave to Europe for six months without the appoint- 
ment of a substitute. 

158. The college teaches, Jor tho B.A. degree, only the science course prescribed by the 
University. It is therefore to be regretted that a most injurious delay has taken place 
in providing the college with scientific apparatus adequate to its needs. This question lias 
been the subject of much correspondence and some misunderstanding, but at length sanction 
has been accorded to the provision of the needful supplies. Meanwhile tho students of tho 
fourth-year class, who began their scientific studies in January 1876 in tho hope that the 
moans of prosecuting them yoiild shortly be supplied, have been compelled to read their 
text-books without the advantage of experimental illustrations. It is needless to dwell on 
the worthlessness of scientific study carried on under such conditions. Tho ofiiciatiiig Princi- 
pal, applying himcelf to a more practical side pf the question, points out that the results of 
the forthcoming examination will ho no fair tost of the work done by the lecturers in 
science, and that the scheme now on its trial must not be judged by these results. 

159. The endowment fund of the college, now deposited in the treasury, has reached 
the total of Bs. 41,890. Of this amount Its. 40,000 is to be expended in the purchase of 
Government securities, to bo held in tnist for the benefit of tho college by five trustees, of 
whom two will be the Magistrate and Oolloctor of Nuddea and the Principal of the cullego 
for the time being, and the other three, elected by the suhsoribers, are Itai Jadunath Itiii 
Bahadur, Baboo IVosanna Kumar Basu, and Baboo Mritunjay liny. The remainder of tho 
endowment fund will be made over to Government in aid of the purohose of soientific 
a}>paratus for the college. 

160. Berhamp'tre College . Bellott was in charge of the college up to nearly the 
close of the year, when he was transferred to the Bajshaliyo Inspectorship and was succeeded 
by Baboo I’rasanna Kumar Sarvadhikari Baboo Haridas Ghosh is the Assistant Professor. 

161. The number of students has advanced from 20 in 1875 and 31 in 1876 to 37 on 
the 3l8t March 1877. Of these 24 are in the first-year and 13 in tho second-year class. Of 
the 24 new students only 11 were contributed by the two higher class schools of Moorshed- 
abad ; the rest came from neighbouring districts. 

The total cost of tho college has fallen slightly, from Be. 20,200 to Bs. 20,046. The fee 
receipts have advanced from Bs. 1,527 to Bs. 1,750. 

162. The question of raising the college to its former status by the restoration of the 
B.A. classes has been ro-oponed during the post year. The loss of the donation of Bs. 40,000, 
formerly offered by Bai Ijuchmipnt Sing, Bahadoor, has made it a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to carry out this proposal. Further, the small number of students that pass the First 
Arts examination from this college — 4 iib December 1876 out of 15, and 2 in December 
1875 — seems to prove that it would be a waste of power to restore the college to its 
original strength. 'Ihe chief result would be an excessive iuorease in the cost to Government 
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of each student^s eduoation ; yhile the efforts of those interested in the permanence of the col- 
lege should be chiefly directed towards reducing that cost. I learn, however, that while it is 
likely that subscriptions j;o some considerable extent would be forthcoming if the B. A. classes 
were restored, *yet that tne proposal to increase the local subscription in order to maintain the 
college on its present footing meets with no response. In other words, the local feeling in 
favour of a college teaching only the First Arts course is weak*; the desire for a full college 
is strong, but it could only be carried put efficiently at an excessive cost to Government. The 
arguments in favour of maintaining the college do not appear weighty. 

163. Ihere is a hostel attached to the college. The average number of inmates for 
the year has^ been about 9, and the cost of maintenance has been Be. 1,176. It is not stated 
what the receipts have been If each boarder paid at the rate of Its. 11-8 a month, the insti- 
tution would have been self-supporting, otherwise not. 

Bay Annada Prasad Bai, Bahadur, of Cossim Bazar, pays Bs. 23 a mouth towards the 
schooling foes of poor students. 

The gymnastic master has had an attendance of 30 boys during the year. 

164. Patna Colletje. — Mr. McCrindle continued in the office of Principal throughout the 
year. The graded staff further consisted of Mr. Willson, and of Mr. llogers, who was trans- 
f(»iTed to the Ilooghly College in January 1S77. The rest of the work was undertaken by 
Mr. Behroiult, who was on duty for some months at Daeoa^ when Mr. Pliillips, head-master 
of the collegiate school, officiated for him ; and by Dr PrasanuaKumar Boy, who, shortly after 
his arrivjd from England, where ho had taken honours in philosophy and scicnoe at the 
Tjoiidoii University, was appointed Assistant Professor at the Patna College, in which capacity 
he loaches all the sciei)pe subjects. 

Ii55. The nuinber of regular students of the college has varied little during the last few 
years. On the 31 st March 1876 there were 78 with 14 out-students ; at the close of 1877 there 
were 80 with 27 out-studeuts. They are thus distributed : - 

1870. 1877. 

4th-year clusii ... ... ... ... 10 6 

3ra „ ... ... ... ... 4 8 

‘Jiul „ ... ... ... ... 33 27 

iHl „ „ ... ... ... ... 31 40 

78 so 

There are also three out-students in the fourth-ycnr class, and 24 in the second-year. 
Mr, Mot^rindlo speaks well of the quality of the students in all the classes except that of the 
sccoud-year, hut the small numher of students in the B. A. classes is much to ho regretted. That 
there are only five students in the fourth-year class is due to the heavy failure of the students 
at the First Arts examination of JJocemher 1»75. At the examination of 1876 also the 
college was not very successful ; and of those wlio passed, nearly one-half joined other colleges, 
thus seriously reducing the numher of those who should have formed the present third-year 
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in the first division, Ifigambar Chalterjoa gained for his college and for himself the distinc- 
tion of passing at the head of the list. Ho fiaa since transferred himself to the Presidency 
College. Every one of tho 17 unsuccessful candidates failed in the second languago, chiefly in 
Arabic and Persian, which oro tho languages mostly road iij this college. The candidates 
were particularly successful in the subject of mathematics, in which only eight failed. 

107. At tho B.A. examination 13 candidates appeared and 5 passed, of whom 3 
were in the first division The other 8 all failed in English. In mathematics only 4 
failed and in chemistry only 2 ; there were no failures in any other subject. Mr. McCrindle 
states that ho was not surprised at the general failures in English. Notwithstanding constant 
practice in composition, the acqnaintanoo of the Behar students with the grammar and idioms 
of tho English language was of a precarious kind throughout. There is no doubt that Behans, 
who seldom spook English in their own homes, stand at a disadvantage in this subject corn- 
paired with Bengolis. Of tho five that passed tho B.A. examination, only two were natives 
of Behar. Tho Principal states that he has largely extended tho practice of composition in 
tho college classes, and that weekly exercises in translation and weekly recitations from 
memory in prose and verso ore now exacted from all students. This practice flhould have the 

best effect in forming habits of readiness and occupy in expression. 

168. Of tho 107 students (including out-students) on the rolls or Ino college, 56 are 
Behoris 60 Bengalis, and 1 Eurasian. In the previous year, out of 92 students 51 were 
Behnris’ Tho number of native students has not, thoreforo, iucroasod in tho same proportion 
a.s thatof resident foreigners. Of tho 40 students in the now first-year class (of whom, 

nevertheless all hut three oamo from schools in the two divisions of Behar), as many as 21 

are BongoUs. Those facts show, os was also pointed out in the report for tho previous year, 
that tho*^ Patna College is maintained quite as much for the benefit of tho Bengali offioial 
residents in Behar as for that of natives of the province. That out of a population of 20 
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millions only 50 Behari boys should be found in the Patna College shows how much more 
backward in the matter of higher education this province is than Bengal, and shows also how 
desirable it is to extend the means of securing that higher eduoation.^ It is a grave political 
disadvantage that tho number of Behari candidates who obtain the'B.A. degree each year 
is so small — 14 in four years —that Bengalis have to be imported in large numbers to carry 
on the ordinary duties of professional life and civil government Tho remedy seems to lie 
in increasing the number of scholarships, so as to enable a larger number of students who 
succeed in passing any lower examination to proseoufe their studios to a higlier standard. 
For example, from tho schools of tho Patna division alone 36 candidates passed the lost 
Kntrance examination. Of these only 26 joined tho college, 18 of these with scholarships. The 
other ten candidates might have been induced to join tho college had scholarships been open 
to them ; and when the numbers are so small, an addition of even ten is worth securing. It 
is to be regretted that in 1874 the number of junior scholarships allowed to tho division of 
Patna was reduced from 21 to 18. The same arguments apply to increasing the number of 
minor and vernacular scholarships tenable in zillah schools, so as to enable more students 
to read for the Entrance examination. It is quite open to Government to declare that the 
junior scholarships allotted to Patna division (and in a less degree to Bhagulpore) arc intended 
mainly for tlio benefit of Behari students ; and that Bengali residents, except in cases of 
unusual merit, are not entitled to^ any scholarships other than those which may not be taken 
up by natives of the province. 

169. The fee income of the college amounted to Hs. 5, 121, being a liti lo above that of the 
previous year. It is due to raising the rate of fee from Its. 6 to Its. 6 with effect from the 
beginning of the session of 1877. The total expenditure fell from Its. 42,297 to Its. 39,158 ; 
but, excluding a charge of Its. 3,808 for scientific apparatus in flie previous year, tho 
regular expenditure of the* college shows an increase of its. 668, chiefly due to the annual 
increment in Mr. Willson’s pay 

170. The hostel has not been very successful. The average number of inmates during 
the year was 31, and at tho date of report 36, of whom 28 are Bengalis and 8 Muham- 
madans. Not a single Hindu of Behar consents to live in the hostel ; students of this class 
are apparently afraid of some violation of their traditional customs. The fee income amounted 
to Rs. 676, tho Government subsidy to Rs. 666, and tho total income fell short of tho 
expenditure by Rs. 133, a deficit which is to bo made good from surplus schooling fees. 

The gymnastic class was carried on with moderate success at a cost of Rs. 323. 

One hundred volumes have been added to tho library, which is still deficient in scientific 
works and Oriental literature. 

171. Cuttack College , — During 1876 the staff of the college consisted of Mr. Ager, the 

Principal, Habu Abinask Chandra Cliatterji, h.a,, Professor, and a lecturer in chemistry. Upon 
the opening of the fourth-year class in January 1877 the college was raised to its sanctioned 
strength by the appointment of Habu Laksbmi Narayan Das, m.a., as Assistant Professor, 
and of Babu Sasi Bhuslian ljutt, m.a., as lecturer in literature. The college staff now 
consists of the following officers : — ^ 


Piin«{)nl 

ProfMiior 

Lecturer in CliemiJlry 
A»>fii8tant ProffHRor 
Lecturer in Literature 


460 

200 

125 

260 

150 


172. The numbers in the college classes are here given : — 


4th-year elan 
3rd „ 

2nd „ „ 

lat „ ,, 


1876. 

0 

6 

6 

6 


1877. 

6 

3 

11 

18 


17 36 


By the large numhor of admissions to tho fii’st-yoar class after tho last Entranco examin- 
ation, the strength of tho college classes has been more than doubled. It is satisfactory to 
find that a first-year class of five students has now inernasod to a socond-year class of 11 by 
admissions from other colleges. The weakness of the third-year class is due to tho fact that out of 
five htudents wdio presented themselves at tho First Arts examination only two passed. Two 
of thfj candidates failed in tho second language, but only one in each of the subjects of 
English and njathematics — a result wliicli is so far satisfactoiy. 

173' The college is W'oll provided with scholarships. Besides the two senior and ton 
junior sehohir.-*hii)8 awarded annually on the results of tho h'irst Arts and Entrance examin- 
ations, there are two Mayo scholarships of tho value of Rs. 20 each, two Dhuukanal scholar- 
ships of Rs. 10, and one Mohurbhunj scholarship of Rs. 7. Tliereis also a Prince of Wales’ 
scholarship limited to candidates from tho Balasore zillah school, wlihJi has not yet been 
taken up. Of tho (iovernment scliolarships, those of the junior grade were awarded — seven 
to students from tlie Cuttack collegiate school, and throe to students from tho lV)oreo zillah 
school. Only one of the two senior scholarships was awarded, and this was gained by uu 
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Uriya student of the college. Out of 36 students in all, 24 are holders of private or Govern- 
ment scholarships. In order to keep the Government soholarsliips in the province for which 
they were intended, it lias • been ruled that any student of the college who gains a senior 
scholarship miist hold if in the third-year doss of this college, and that he cannot transfer it 
to Bengal. The Principal reports that the number of Uriyas holding scholarships is increas- 
ing ; the Bengali students, however, are still in the majority, numbering 21 out of the 36 on 
the rolls. The college contains* only one Muhammadan student. 

174. With the increase in the leaching staff, the cost of the college advanced within 
the year from Us. 5,432 to Us, 9,368, not including the cost of chemicals and apparatus which 
were supplied during the last year. The fee receipts increased from Us. 812 to Us. 1,166, 
and the guaranteed local subscriptions amounted to Us. 3,000. Hence the net cost of the college 
to Government was Rs. 5,202 ; the total grant being Us. 9,000, of which Us. 6,000 was the 
amount of the former G(>vemment grant to the high school. 

175. Midnapore High School, — The collegiate staff consists of Babu Gungadhur 
Acharjya, assisted by the second and third masters of the high school and by the head 
pundit. All have done very creditable work during the year, and are spoken of in high 
terms of praise by Hr. Harrison, the Vice-President of the district committee. The number 
of pupils, which in 1875 was 12, is gradually increasing, as shown t>elow : — 

• 1876. 1877. 

2nd-jear clatf ... ... ... ... ... 7 10 

iBt „ „ ... ... ... ... ... 9 8 

10 -18 

176. Five candidates appeared at the First Arts examination and three passed, one in 
each divif ’on — a very successful result. The other two candidates failed in each of the sub- 
jects of Sanskrit and malhematics ; all passed in English, in history, and in logic. Two of 
the (candidates obtained senior scholarships, which they hold at the Presidency College and 
the General Assembly’s College in Calcutta. Besides four Government scholarships that are 
held in the high school, there also four local scholarships, granted by the zemindars of 
Mohesndal and Narkol and by the Midnapore Municipality. 

177. The college department, established in 1873, costs nothing to Government 
beyond the old grant of Us. 3,000 to the school department. The expenditure on the college 
department was Us. 5,040, thus provided : — 

Uh. 

lnter«*Bt on invegted fundi ... * ... ... ... ^ 2,821 

Annuity of Babu Nabiti Chandra Nng, ... ... ... ... 730 

F«mm and fiucB (including Us. 371 transferred from the ichool department) ... 1,186 

* 6,040 


178. linnleah Iligh School , — Balm Hara Oovinda Sen is the head-master; the collt^ge 
classes are also taught by the second master, a chemistry lecturer, and the head pundit. 'I'iie 
number of pupils Inis advanced from 26 to 30. It is worthy of note that while more than 
three-fourths of the population of the disbict are Muhammadans there is not a single 
Muhammadan pupil in the college classes. Besides the regular classes there is an attached 
chemistry class, now attended by 22 pupils. A sum of Us. 300 has recently been sanctioned 
from the surplus funds of the school for the purchase of cliemicul apparatus, in addition to a 
similar expenditure of Us. 200 in the previous year. 

179. At the First Arts examination 13 candidates appeared, but only 3 passed. Of 
the 10 unsuccessful candidates as many as 9 failed in English; in other subjects the failures 
wore moderate. Two of tlie candidates passed in the second division and gained the two 
senior scholarships allotted to the district. 

180. The total receipts of tlie college* department amounted to Us. 5,961, of which 
Us. 5,000 was furnished by the Uubalhatti Endowment and the remainder from fees. By 
tlie device of cliarging ono-tbird of the head-master’s pay to the school department, the 
expenditure is returned as Us. 6,792, so that a slight surplus is shown. 

181. For the purpose of oslahlishing B.A. classes in this college local subscriptions to 
a very largo amount have boon raised. With the aid that is anticipated from Government, 
it is proposed to appoint a teaching staff costing finally Us. 1,400 a month*. The original 
proposition for raising tho high* school to the status of a full college contemplated an extra 
establishment of Bs. 750 a mouth, and was based on the belief that one-third of the cost 
would bo subscribed locally ; it turns out, however, tliat over and above the original endowment 
the local subscriptions are in excess of the amount of the grant which it is necessary to ask 
from Oovernment. It is hoped that the classes will be opened in January 1877. 

182. Chiltngong High School , — The classes of the high school, which has been extinct 
since 1871, were re-opened in January 1877. Babu Chandra Mohun Mozumdor, m a., 
was appointed head-master, and Babu Uaj Kumar Sen, b.a., second master. The seven 
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9VPEB101I students who passed the Entrance ezammatioh from the zillah school joined the first-year class, 
1 K 8 TRUCTION. uud thc kst toBchcr of the school was granted leave for two years for the same purpose ; 
there are therefore eight students in all. 

183. The cost of the extra establishment required for the First Arts classes was estimated 
at Bs. 7,500 for two years, of which Government consented to pay Ks. 6,000 on condition 
that the remainder was provided locally. Accordingly, out of the Bs. 10,000 given in 1 870 
by Babu Golak Chandra Chaudhari for educational and. sanitary purposes in Chittagong a 
sum of Bs. 2,500 was set aside for tho high school. As a considerable portion of the sum 
still remained unspent, the district committee, in March last, resolved to appropriate to the 
high school a further sum of Bs. 5,124, originally reserved for minor scholarships, for a 
^’ymnasium, and for a dispensary at Cox’s Bazar. With this money, if assisted by Government 
aid to an equal amount, the existence of the high school might bo protracted for a further 
period of two years; but it is evident that unless local enthusiasm succeeds in eliciting further 
contributions from the wealthy residents of Chittagong, the high school must shortly come to 
an end. Should it prove successful in its early years, the fear of losing what they have learned 
to value may possibly induce the inhabitants to make further eiForts to secure its permanence. 

184. Complaints are made of the small accommodation which the present building 
affords tho high school ; but while tlie future is uncertain, it would not bo advisable to incur 
expense in making additions to the school- house. 

185. Itungpore High School . — ^The first-year class was opened in January hist in 
accordance with the provisions of Sir Bichard Temple’s Minute of tho 30th August 1875, the 
condition being that at least six students should be found willing to join. As many as 17 
students, however, -took tlieir admission into tho first-year class ; of these, 10 came from the 
district of Bungpore, 2 from Bogra and Dinagpore, and 5 from Nuddoa and Hooglily — these 
lost being evidently sons of Dfiioials or others domiciled in Bungpore. It would even have boon 
possible to open a second-year class, as four boys from Dacca College expressed their desire to 
transfer themselves to Bungpore to read for tho First Arts examination in December next. 
This proposal was not sanctioned. 

186. Babu Chandra Mohun Bhattacharjea, the head-master of tho zillah school, has 
been confirmed in the appointment of head-master of the high school on a salary of Bs. 200 a 
month. A third master on Bs. 125 a month has also been appointed ; and when the second- 
year class is opened, it will further be necessary to appoint a second muster, in completion of 
the staff for the college department. Of the total expenditure on this department, one third is 
to bo contributed from local sources and two-thirds by Government. 

187. A special class was opened during the year for Muhammadan pupils, Rs. 800 being 
assigned from the Mohsin Fund for the appointment of a head and second moulvie, as well os for 
tho payment of two-thirds of the fees of Muhammadan pupils. It is, however, worthy of note 
that only a few of the Mussulman students desire to road Persian or Urdu. The majority 
prefer to read Bengali with tho pundit, rather than their own classicjs with tho moulvie, and 
some Muhammadan pupils of tho first-year class have even taken up Sanskrit for their second 
language at the F. A. examination. The same indifference to the Oriental classics is reported 
of many of the pupils of tho Dacca madrassa. 

188. The disfrict committee and inhabi tarts of Bungpore evidently taken good deal of 
interest and pride in the school. Tho present building is a temporary mat house constructed 
after the old school-house was burnt down. For the erection of anew school-house a sum of 
Bs. 19,000 has been subscribed, in addition to Bs. 10,000 contributed by Government. 
Besides the funds recently subscribed for the establishment of the high school, one senior and 
two junior scholarships have also been founded for tho encouragement of its pupils. The annual 
examination of the zillah school was very efficiently conducted by Mr. Grierson and the mem- 
bers of the district committee. 

1 89. General Assembly* 9 College . — The number of students on tho roll on tho 31 st of March 
was219,distributedthus: 78irithe Istyear class, 83 in tho 2nd,43 in the 3rd, andl5 in the 4th. 
There has been tho very largo increase of 101 over the number of pupils in tho preceding year. 

To tlio First Examination in Arts the oollego sent up 56 candidates, of whom 27 wore 
successful ; one was placed in the first division, seven in the second, and 19 in tho third. One 
of tho successful candidates gained a Government senior scholarship. 

To tho B.A. examination 25 candidates were sent up, and of these 12 were successful, 
one being placed in the first division, five in tho second, and six in the third. Besides these, 
two ex-students passed, one in tho second and one in the third division. 

At the M.A.. examination two candidates passed, one in History and one in Mental and 
Moral Science. 

The expenditure for tho year amounted to Bs. 21,711 ; this was met with Bs. 7,495 from 
foes (against Bs. 5,749 in tho preceding year), Bs. 4,200 from Government, and Bs. 10,016 
from the College Fund. 

The college continued under the management of Dr. Jardino, assisted by Mr. Wilson 
and native graduates of tho Calcutta University. 

The large increase in tho numbers of pupils is demanding increased class room, and the 
election of the B. course by many of the pupils has obliged Dr. Jardine to open a chemistry 
class in the 2nd year class. 
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^ 190. Cathedral Mieston College, — The nuieber of pupils at the end of the year was 99, 
against 80 in the preceding year. They were distributed thus : 30 in the 1st year class, 30 in 
tliG 2nd, 17 in the 3rd, and 1 3 in the 4th, of whom 34 wore reading the B course and G6 the 
A course. , 

^ This colk^ge being near the Presidency^ College, an arrangement exists by which the 
pupils attend the Physical Science lectures delivered at the latter as out-students. 

To the First Arts examination 28 candidates wont up ftnd 9 passed ; one in the first 
division, two in the second, and five in the third. To the B.A. examination 19 candidates 
went up and 10 passed, eight in the second division and two in the third. 

The expenditure during the year has been Es. 23,364, and was mot by Rs. 17,884 
from fees and college funds, and Es. 5,520 from Government. 

'I’he Eevd. S. Dyson continues as Principal. 

191. Free Church College, — There were at the end of the year 102 pupils, against 100 in 
the preceding year. Of these 38 were in the 1st year class, 35 in the 2nd, 12 in the 3rd, and 9 
in the 4th; and 8 were reading for the M.A. degree. Of the pupils in the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th year elasses, 24 wore reading the Science courses. 

To the First Examination in Arts 39 candidates went up and 18 passed ; one in the first 
division, five in the second, and 12 in the third. To the B.A. examination 13 candidates went 
up and eight passed ; four in tlio first division, two in the second, and two in the third. At 
the M.A. examination one passed with honors in Philosophy. 

The expenditure during the year was Rs. 22,440, the fee receipts amounting to Rs. 4,51 1 , 
Government giving Rs. 5,520, and the bolanoo of Rs. 12,409 being furnished from the 
college fund. 

The Revd. W. C. Fyfo is Principal, assisted by the Revd K. S. Macdonald and the 
Revd. J. Hector and by Native professors. 

192. Si, Xarier^H College, — The number of pupils at the ond*of last year was 82, against 
58 in the ; recoding year. Of these, 37 were in the 1st year class, 21 in the 2nd, eight in 
the 3rd, and 16 in the 4th. 

At the First Arts examination, of 10 candidates seven passed ; one in the first division, 
four ill the second, and two in the third. One candidate won a scholarship. At the B.A. 
examination, of 12 candidates four passed; three in the first and one in the third division. 

The expenditure was Rs. 18,772, of which Rs. 3,600 were given by Government and 
Rs. 15,172 wore received from fees and college funds. 

Now class-room was supplied during the year. The Revd. E. Lafont, s.j., was Principal, 
and was assisted by a staff of European and Native lecturers. 

193. London Mission College, — The pupils have increased from 44 to 51 ; 32 being in 
the 1st year class and 19 in the 2nd. Chemistry was read by 33 of the pupils. 

Of 16 candidates at the First Examination in Arts two passed in the first division, three 
in the second, and six in the third, and two gained scholarships. 

The expenditure was Rs. 12,585 : Government contributing Rs. 2,357, and the receipts 
from fees and from private funds amounting to Rs. 10,228, • 

The Revd. J. P. Ashton continued Principal. 

1 94. Doveton CoZ/e/ze.— There were 1 2 pupils on the roll, against 1 1 in the preceding year 

Of five candidates three passed at the First Arts examination, two iii*the first and one in 

the second division ; and two first grade scholarships were won , 

The expenditure was Rs. 8,*'»96, of which Government gave Rs. 3,000. 

The Kevd. J. Robertson is the Principal.® 

195. SPECIAL INST RIK-TION.— This department comprises the subjects of law 
and medicine, surveying sciiools, industrial schools, and the School of Art. The general 
statistics are shown in the following table : — 

Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in Schools for Special Instruction for 1876-77. 
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Statement of Attendance and Expenditure in Schools for Special Instruction 
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196. From tho rotiirii of attendance for two years it appears that the profossions of law, 
medicine, and engineering have become less attractive to students. Each of those professions 
in fact is overstocked. In 1873 the number of students inlaw classes was 421, and tho 
attendance in these olasscs has fallen steadily ever since. Graduates of the University, 
men who have taken the degree of B.L. and boon duly enrolled as pleaders, find after months or 
years of waiting that there is no work for them to do, and no prospect of any, the native bar, 
both in the metropolis and in the mofussil, being overcrowded. The number of qualified 
lawyers who abandon their profession and sock for service in tho educational and other 
departments of Government iSoyearly increasing. Tho proposed increase in the number of 
moonsif’s appointments would alford immediate relief to this class ; but the natural effects 
would follow : tho law classes would again be crowded, and in a short time the block would 
recur. In the medigal profession tho oircumstapoes are much the same. Tho students now 
admitted into the Medical College aro a more highly educated class of men than their predeces- 
soYfi, the qualifying standard for admission having been raised. But tho first batch of 
students who ontorod the Medical Collego with tho F. A. certificate are still under training ; 
and meanwhile the iiuinbor of licentiates who pass the University examination every year 
is much in excess of public requirements. There is a largo and increasing number of 
candidates for Govcrninont S(*rvice whom it is not possible to employ ; while at the same time 
tho private demand, though increasing, is not increasing at a rate sufficient to absorb tho 
supply. Still, though the medical profession is overstocked, the surplus will sooner or 
later find employment. If the present rate of admission into the Medical College be 
maintained, the number of licentiates will not be sufficient to satisfy the demand. On the 
whole, the medical profession, notwithstanding temporary dilficulties, appears to offer fairer 
prospects than tho legal. 

197. The students passing out of tho Calcutta Engineering College are in nearly the 
same position. Tho number of those qualified for employment is far above the demand. 
Hut it may be hoped that this difficulty also is a transient one. Tho Publio Works Deport- 
ment has hitherto been practically tho sole employer of qualified engineers ; but the district 
establishments in Bengal have now opened up another field, and the surplus is being to some 
extent absorbed therein. 

198. ' The vernacular, medical, and surveying schools in different parts of Bengal are pros- 
pering, and no fears need bo entertained about their final success. These, however, attract a 
different class of the community, belonging to a somewhat lower social stratum. Their 
success in no way lightens the difficulties of tho middle classes in their search after a profes* 
sional career ; it rather increases those difficulties. Tho pupils of the vernacular schools of 
medicine will no doubt in course of time spread widely the knowledge of, and the desire for, 
English medical treatment, and thus prepare tho way for the more extensive employment of 
University graduates. But meanwhile they will occupy many of the positions which the 
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modical graduate has hitherto claimed as his own, in dispensaries, tea gardens, and the like. 
In the same way, the surveyors trained in tlie vernaoular schools will thrust out of the field 
the less successful pupils of the Civil Engineering College, wlio have hitherto been able to 
monopolise interior posts in which a knowledge of surveying is required. 

199. tor the middle professional classes, therefore, the outlook is not encouraging 
The corresponding classes in England, when they find the liberal professions and the public 
service overstocked, take to business or manufacture. But for these pursuits (putting aside 
the calling of clerks and artisans) capital is generally required, and the professional classes 
in Bengal are ^miserably poor— much poorer, it is certain, than the corresponding classes iii 
England. It is not want of enterprise, but want of oapital, that is at the root of tho prosont 
difficulties. Large towns, such ns Oalcutta and Dacca, furnish sufficient examples of tho faot 
that when oapital is forthcoming, mercantile enterprise is not wanting. Compare, again, tho 
manufactories of England with those of India, iiicluding among tho latter those set up by 
European oapital. The former aro so abundant that a special class of institutions, such as tlie 
(joyemmont School of Mines and tho Practical Science Classes at South Kensington, are 
mainteined in order to supply the necessary supervising agency. In India, while tlie few 
technically instructed ovemeers now employed are brought from Europe, tho tlnm an d for such 
men is pobably not great enough to justify Government in setting up similitr institutions 
for giving practical and scientific instruction to the nativ^js of tho country. Yet, »n1n<»a 
Government undertakes the task, tho natives of Uengal will bo permanently axcluded from 
that field of labour. Such schools ore very costly, and wo cannot safely trust to private 
enterprise to sot them up. 

200. Law; -The Government colleges to which a law department is attached are five 

namely, tho Presidency, llooghly, Dacca, Patna, and Kishnaglmr Colleges. Compared with 
the proviou8.year, there has been a loss of 9 students, the Presidency losing 20, Patna 5, and 
the others gaining a few each. Ilooeipts from fees, &o., have deoreosod, while Government 
expenditure has more than doubled. Muhammadan pupils increased from 5 to 10. 

201. Law Examination. —At the B.L. examination there were 76 nan ii id aW, of 
whom 06 passed, os shown below, against 54 out of 83 in the preceding year 
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Tho following aro oxtriiots from tlio reports of the Principals : — 

202. Premknvy “ On tho 31st^of March 1877 thoro woroon tho rolls of the 

department 155 students, against 175 of the preceding year, as detailed in tho accompanying 
table: — . 
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“ This shows a falling off of 20 studouts. This may partly be accounted for by the 
small size of the 4th year class of tho General Department, the students of , which usually 
read at tho same time in tho Ist year law class. Tho following table shows* the classifica- 
tion of tho students acoording to the sooial position of their parents or guardians : — 

Belonging to the upper rlasReR 
Ditto iniddlu ditto 

Total 

203. Ilooflihj College.---** The law department comprises 21 students, divided into three 
olassoB ; the 1st year class consists of 8 students, the 2nd year of 12, and tho 3rd year 
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of 1 studont only. The tuition feo paid by the students of the 3rd and 2nd year classes 
is Ks. 7, iind of the 1st year Ks. 6 per mensem. The total amount of foes realized during 
the year was Its. 945. 

“ There were two candidates for the B.L. examination, but neither of them ii^ere suooessful.” 
Of two ex-students, one passed. 

204. Dacca CUlege. — “ On the Slst of March 1876 the number of law students was 16, 
on the 31st March 1877 it was 16, and at the date of the report it is 18. 

**b\)ur students of the 3rd year B.L. class and two ox-studeuts went up to the lost B.L. 
examination. Of these six, only one, an ox-student, was plucked: the other five were 
successful in passing the examination. One of the passed candidates stood second iu the 
first division and another stood first in the second division. In Aeoember 1876 there was 
only one student in the 2nd year pleadership class. Ill health prevented this young 
man from appearing in the last senior grade ploadorship examination. Two ox-students, 
however, went up to the examination, and both of them passed. I believe you will agree 
with me iu thinking that the results of the two examinations were highly satisfactory. 

The law library is very much in need of some .'idditional books. Some new commen- 
taries on new laws, a few text-books, and some works of reference should be purohased for the 
library. The law reports, which are being supplied gratis, with paper covers, require to be 
strongly bound. Possibly a speui d grant of money to purchase some law books might be 
obtained. The library is at present so defeotive in works of general interest that no part of 
the scanty annual grant for tlio library can bo spared for the purchase of law books.” 

205. Patna “ The number on the rolls on the 31st of .March was 21, being 5 

less than the number returned for tho previous yoor. 

“ Tho average number on tho rolls monthly wa.s 18*7, and the average daily attendance 
14-2. Of tho 21 students 13 were Beharis and 8 Bengalis, while 17 were Hindus and 4 
Muhammadans; 11 belonged to the B. L. classes and 10 to the pleadership classes. 
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‘‘The collections* throughout tho year aggregated Rs. 1,762. Tho monthly foe is 
Rs. 7. The lecturer drew as pay Us. 2,400. Tlio cost of tho department was therefore R.s. 038 
or Rs. 45-9-2 for each pupil. 

. “ Five candidates wenf up to the B.L. examination, and all wore successful. One 

passed in tho first division and tho others in the second. Three candidato.s appeared at 
tho pleadership qjtamination. One passed in the higher grade, one in tho lower, and tho 
third failed. Tho lecturer reports that tho sclfoine lectures during the year was similar to 
that which had been followed tho previous year, and that the B.L. and ploadorship classes 
attended tho lectures simultaneously when they turned on subjects common to tlie two courses.” 

206. Kishnaghur College. — Out of three students on the rolls in the 3rd year and one 
in the 1st year class, one went up for tho B.L. examination and passed in tho second grade. 

There are this year nine students on the rolls — throe in tho 3rd, two iu the 2nd, and 
four in the 1st ye:ir class. The re-establislimeut of tho B.A. class no doubt produced tlio 
increase.” 

207. Medicinr. — T here are five schools of medicine in Bengal — tho Medical College in 
Calcutta, tho Campbell Modioal School at Sealdah, tho Teniplo Medical School at Bankipore, 
tho Dacca Medical School, and tho Cuttack Medical Scliool. 

The following statement shows the attendance and expenditure of those schools for two 
successive years : — 


Attendance and Expenditure of Sehooh of Medicine for 1876 and 1877. 
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<locreo^ of students in the Medical College during the last two years from 830 to 
225, and now to 176, is attnbuted by the Principal mainly to the regulation of the University 
which Buhstitutod the 1? .A. for the Entrance examination as a qualification for admission to the 
LiOTiitiato class, and in a secondary degree to several minor causes. He reports that a 
stricter attendance at lecture is now insisted upon, the certificate being withheld unless 
three-fourths 01 tlie lootures have been attended, and unless the general conduct has been 
good. Ihe 1 riiicipal also reports that under the system hitherto in force it has boon 
mistakenly supposed that Government was pledged to find emploj'mont for all who passed 
the examinations in its service at once. It is now beginning to be understood, os pointed out 
in the last report, that this is not possible, and this understanding combines with the other 
causes at work to diminish the number of students. The numlx^r of those who have passed the 
University examinations in medicine has been for some years post in excess of the require- 
ments of Government, perhaps also in excess of the effoctive private demand for qualified 
practitioners. It seems likely, however, that at the present rate of admission the number 
of qualified persons will shortly fall below the demand. When the surplus of former years 
has been from this cause utilized and the demand becomes more urgent, there is little doubt 
that, with improved ])rosj)eets, there will be no lack of candidates for the medical profession. 

209. The largo decrease in the nuinbor of students in the (.'ampbell Medical School seems 
mainly ottributable to the enforcement of a stricter eiitranoew test, whereby the admission fell 
from 182 in the preceding year to 86 in the year under report. Moreover, a larger number 
passed out of the school during last year — namely 105 against 68 in the preceding year ; and 
further, a larger number had their names struck off for non-payment of fees— namely, 165 
against 122. ^ 

• 210. Medical Colhqe^ English Class, — Just before tbo opening of the session Dr. D. B. 
8mith took furlough, and Dr. Coates was appointed to officiate few him. At the same timo 
Dr. Cayley went on leave and was succeeded by Dr. Jones. 

211. The students in the college fall into three divisions — namely, scholars and free 
students, liosi»ital apprentices, and paying students. They are all preparing for one or other of 
the four university examinations --the first and second licentiate and the first and second 
M.B. examination. 

212. At the beginning of the session under review there were 317 students in the college ; 
of these, 225 wore eoiitinuing their studies and 92 were newly admitted. Of these 92, 
however, 59 had been slndonis of the college in former years ; and it would seem from the 
Brinoipars report that they had discoutinued tlieir studios in tho college for a time only, 
to enable them to pass the *F.A. examination in compliance with the reoent regulations 
of the University. 1'he number of really now admissions in last session was, therefore, 
only 33. lint still further, of these 33 only one wfls a paying student : of the remaining 
32, six brought sebolarsliij)S from various Government schools and colleges ; 10 who hatl 
stood highest at tlio University 13. A. and F. A. examinations received free presentations 
from Goveriimoiit ; and 16 joined the hospital apprentice class« where they received stipends 
rising from Its. 30 per moiiyi in the first year to Rs. 40 per month in the third. Tho 
single iiowdy admitted paying student entered as a non-matriculated or casual student, 
paying Its 40 ])cr class, and without the privilege of competing for afiy prize or at any 
examination. The paying students, thou, at the end of tho last session were only 89, all but 
tho one already noticed oeiug former members of tho college ; while tho average number 
at that time of tho year for the past ton years was 146. This is a most important matter; 
for though probably the cose will not ho quite so bad next year, wlien intending students 
will liave come to understand tho limits of tho changes wrought by the now regulations, 
yet it is clear that we cannot for some time to come expect to get many paying students into 
the oollego. 

218. Tho rosulls of the University examinations were bad. For the first M.B. examin- 
ation 23 candidates wore registered, and of these one passed in the first division and eight in the 
second division. For tho first Ij.M.S. examination there were 196 candidates, of whom 46 
passed. For tho second M. B. examinatioh there were eight candidates, of whom two passed 
in the first division and five in tho second. For tho second lj.M.b. examination there 
were 60 candidates, of whom 28 were successful. 

Faoli paying student paid Rs. 60 in tho year ; and the cost to Governinout was 
Rs." 1,59,520, exclusive of Rs. 1,32,702 for tho hospital. Tho iiicroose in cost is due to 
diflerences in the salaries of professors, . with which this Department has no concern. 

214. Campbell Medical School, Sealdah,—ln this school, at the boginnmff of the session, 
there were 516 old pupils ; 86 were newly admitted, 25 were re-admitted. Of these 627, 66 
wore stipend-holders, 15 wore vernacular and minor so^larship-holders, 9 were Muhammadans 
paying only one-third of the fees, and 488 had to pay Rs. 3 per mensem. 'Fowaids the end 
of the session, however, the number of students fell to 391 ; that is, nearly halt the paying 
students had loft the school. The causes of this falling off have already been pointed out. 

Each paying student paid Rs. 36 in tho year ; and the cost to Government was 

Re. 42,715, exclusive of the hospital expenditure. ^ • xi. 

216. Temple Medical School, Bankipore, — On the 16th J une, tho first day of the session, the 
military class consisted of 170 students, of whom 39 wore in the third year of Btudy,^62 in the 
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second year, and 09 in the first year ; and the civil or vernacular licentiate class, for which the 
school was mainly established, consisted of 40 students — 17 in the third year of study, 6 in 
the second year, and 17 in the first year. During the session eight military students were dis- 
missed — five for incapacity, two for misconduct, and one for having o'btained admission to tho 
school under false pretences. The civil classes lost nine students during the session — eight 
voluntarily withdrawing tlieii^ names and one dying On the Jllst March last, then, there were 
193 students in the school — 141 Muhammadans, 51 Ilindus, and I Christian. 

216. The result of tho examination in May has still further decreased the number of 
students. Of 37 candidates from the military class only 28 passed, six of tho remainder being 
remanded for six months ; and of 17 candidates from tho civil class only 12 passed. Further, tho 
Superintendent reported that the result of tho test examination for the let and 2nd year 
students hold in March showed him that 14 at least of tho students were unlikely ever to 
make useful servants of Government, and that their names would in all probability be 
withdrawn before the opening of tho current session. 

217. Dr. Simpson calls attention to the fact that of the military students as many as 36 
were unable to read or write Urdu. When we remember that at present none of the medical 
books in use are printed in tho Nagri character, tho disadvantages under which these students 
labour are obvious. 

218. Many of the students ^iro also reported to bo almost totally ignorant of figures — 
unable in fact to make tho simplest calculations. If this is so, it is clear that tho entrance 
test is carelessly applied, or that a stricter one must be enforced. It must bo impossible, as 
Dr. Simpson says, to convey any idea of chemistry to tho minds of such students, while 
ignorance of arithmetic in practical pharmacy might lead to very serious results. Dr. Simpson 
suggests that during the first year all students might bo obliged to attend some other school 
or college for instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and, if possible, in tho elements 
of English. In the present state of education in Bohor it is doubtless impossible to insist 
on all this previous knowledge before admitting the boys as students ; but it would bo 
manifestly difficult to enforce attendance at an outside school in order that tho pupils might 
make up their deficiencies. As regards arithmetic, orders have lately been issued for its 
introduction into tho course for one day in every week. An elementary knowledge of 
English is most useful to medical students, and many will no doubt seek to accjuiro the 
rudiments of tho language privately ; but it is yet premature to consider the possibility of 
teaching it to all. After a time tho entrance test may bo raised and all this general educa- 
tion required as a preliminary condition to admission. 

219. Dr. Simpson reports with pleasure the readiness with which the school lecturers 

undertook to give tw'o sets of lecturers instead of one, tho class-rooms being too small to 
accommodate all the students at once. Tile Government grant of Rs. 5,000 was not sanc- 
tioned in time to supply the requisite room. In connection with this question of room ho 
calls attention to the hardship of sending so much larger a number of military students to 
this school than are sent to Agra, Nagpore, &c. The largo number at present sent entails 
heavy labour upon the college staff. ^ 

220. A new dissecting-room was completed in October ar a cost of Its 1,476. Still tho 
room is too limited, and I am afraid it will bo^ necessiiry to apply for a small supplementary 
grant to enlarge it. The out-door dispensary sanctioned by Government, and to be provided 
for from tho balance of the Its. 5,000' referred to above, is not yet established. 

221. Dr. Simpson repeats his opinion that, in the infancy of tho school, the age limit of 
admission might be profitably extended, with this condition, that those who are admitted 
above the age of 20 should understand that they will not be eligible for Government 
service. 

The discipline of tho students has been good, and the examinations showed that tho 
teachers had most carefully done their work. Sergeant Uoward is mentioned favourably by 
the Superintendent, and the whole establishment lias worked satisfactorily. 

222. Dacca Medical iichooL — During tho second year of this sohoors existence it was 
superintended by Dr. Fullerton and Dr. Jones in succession. The staff of teachers remained 
tlie same, and are reported on favourably by Dr. Crombie, who succeeded to the post of Super- 
intendent after *the expiration of the official year, and wrote the long and valuable report 
from which the following particulars are taken : — 

223. At the end of the previous session there wore in the list 200 1st year and 44 
2hd year students. At the commencement of the session under report 58 students took 
their admission, and tho average number on the roll was 275 and the daily attendance 142. 
At the end of the session they had fallen to 45 in the 1st year class, l(i9 in the 2ud year 
(dass, atid 33 in the 3rd year class, mqj^ing a total of 245 students ; of these 10 wore verna- 
cular scholarship-holders, 15 held medical scholarships, and 18 were free students. 

224. The insuflicioncy of the accommodation in tho lecture-rooms, especially in the 
dissecting theatre, is dwelt upon at length ; as also the destitution of the school in the matter 
of aids to teaching, excexding a fair chemical laboratory and a small number of books received 
from tho Medical College library. Dr. Crombie has, however, indented for Materia Medica 
specimens, and is preparing coloured drawings for the anatomical and midwifery lectures. As 
rt^gurds the erection of suitable buildings. Dr. Crombie thinks that it may be bettor to wait till 
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Oovernment has oxproBBed itsolf satisfied with the quality of the outturn of the new romaoular 
mediool schools bcforo^ ashing for Its. 1 ,50,000, which will bo rocjuirod. 

225. Dr. Grombie calls attention to the serious tax entailed upon the already poor funds of 
the Mitford Hospital by •the breakage and waste incident to the chemical teaching of the 
students in thh hospital words. Government should certainly see tliat the charity should not 
suffer in this matter. Dr. Grombie represents that the Ks. 10,000 recently given to the 
hospital by Government, partly as general aid to the funds and partly to obviate any such 
special loss, are insufRciont. • 

^220. Cuttock Medical School.— J)t» Stewart reports the success of the first or experimental 
session of this now school, and hopes that Government will now sanction a more liberal 
grant to copy it on. During the session there were 70 applications for admission, of which 
0 were rejected on account of excess of age, defect of age, or of physical incapacity. 
Of the remainder, 20 wore selected by the committee to receive the Government stipends, 
and 16 were admitted as free students. Of the stipendiaries two left during the session,* 
and the free students lost throo of their number. It was necessary to build a lodging- 
house for those who came from a distance, and a building capable of accommodat- 
ing 24 lodgers was erected by private subscriptions. Tins has boon found an oxcollorit 
arrangement, as the students are thus at all times witlnn call of the school, and ore less 
exposed to distraction from study. 

227, Of the stipendiaries, Cuttack district supplied lOf Balasore 3, Pooroo 4, Tributary 
estates 2, Sumbiilporo 1. Babu Birdio Nath Pundit, Kai Baliadur, has presented a stipend, 
and the Kajas of Bamra and Kallahundy have each given Rs. 250 for scholarships tenable for 
three years each. The Maharaja of Mahmbliunj has given Rs. 2,500 to the school for an 
endowed scholarship and for purchasing models, diagrams, &c. 

A local prize fund was raised by subscription, but there is at present a want of 
medical books in Oorya. Bengali books are used in default. * • 

22». Of the stall Dr. Stewart writes as follows : — 

“ I have mucli pleasure in recording the valuable assistance I have received from 
Assistant Surgeon G. L. Dass in all points connected with the school; he is a very intelli- 
gent and painstaking officer, and has won the afTection of the students committed to his 
charge and managed them remarkably well. Babu B. G. Chuckerbutty is very successful as 
a teacher in anatomy, and also obtains my warm commendation. Babu Bhooshun Ghunder 
Bhuttacharji is, I believe, the first native doctor who has been pennitted to teach in a medical 
school. I have every reason to be satisfied with the manner in which he has discharged 
his duties. 1 am confident that the boys are as well up in Materia Medica^ the branch 
ho has taken up, as in any of the otlier branches. Meer Coomar Ally, the demonstrator of 
anatomy, has also done good work throughout the year, and has drilled the students in this 
fundamental branch of study. All have worked with very gciod will and energy, and to 
all my thanks are due for the satisfactory and encouraging results of tho year's work." 

229. ’Civiii Engineering. — Civil hJntfineerimj Depart menf. Presidency College. — The 
number of students on the rolls on tho 31st of March of tho laft four years is given in the 
accompanying table : — 


Civil KNoiNRKKiFe 

DKrAUillKHT. 

1874. 

* 1876. 

1870. 

1877. 

U«*}ialar 

fctudciiU. 

Out- 

Btndciita. 

lic^ilar 

RtlKlOllts. 

Ont- 

studuiitB. 

Htudenls. 

Oui- 

Htuduiits. 

Kcfcular 

Htuduutn. 

Oiit- 

Btudentii 

Srd year dans 

27 

1 

12 


19 

1 


30 

1 

2nd ditto 

30 

3 

45 

1 

60 

1 

46 


lit ditto 

133 

25 

99 


83 

1 

47 

1 

Tc.tal 

190 

28 

160 

1 

162 

2 

123 

2 
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It will bo seen that the department contains 29 students less than it did in tho preced- 
ing year. 

230. Tho Ist year class, soon after the opening of tho session in J une last, contained 74 
students, of whom 66 were new admissions and 18 were unpromoted students of the previous 
session. But the attendance has fallen off gradually during the year ; some students 
discovering that thoy hod small taste for engineering studies, and some retiring on account of 
ill health. There is^lso a well-founded conviction: that the prospects of employment in the 
Department of Public Works are not as good as they used to be. 

231. The now admissions in Juno included two students who had passed tho P.A. 
examination and two senior and seven junior scholars. Tho fees collected during the year 
amounted to Us. 9,712, and the gross expenditure to Rs. 31,399-10-4, against Rs. 10,971 and 
lis. 38,064 respectively in tho preceding year. The decrease in fees is due to the decrease in 
the number of students, and the reduction in expenditure is due to the appointment of officers 
drawing loss pay to officiate for Messrs. Downing and Griffiths, and to tho abolition of the 
post of Lecturer in Mathematics owing to reduced admissions. 
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Mr. Tawnej writes: — The annual examination of tha Ist and 2nd year students 
was held, as usual, at the close of the session in May. At the time of holding the examination 
there were 75 students in the 1st year class, who wore all present at the exainiuation. The 
result of the examination was that 43 students were declared fit for promotion to the 2nd 
year class, all of whom, with the exception of one who preferred taking a* sub-ovorseer’s 
certificate, rejoined the college at the commoncomont of the present session. Of the 32 
students who failed to obtain promotion, 13 were permitted to join the Ist year class for 
another year, and 13 left the college. 

** The 2ud year class at the time of examination contained 51 students, all of whom 
were present at the examination. Out of 51 who were examined, 34 were found qualified for 
promotion to the 3rd year class, but two of these preferred taking ovorsoers’ certilicates. 
Out of the 17 students who failed to secure promotion, uiiio wore permitted to rejoin the 
class for another year, and the rest left the college. 

^‘TJpon the result of this examination two Forbes’ scholarships were awarded to Nanda 
Gopal Bauer jee and Jogendra Natli Ghosh. The results of the examination wore considered 
satisfactory. 

“ From tho 3rd year class 21 w'ere sent up to the University examination in Engi- 
neering, 9 for the degree of Bacnelor in Civil Engineering, and 12 for that of Licentiate; 
but one of the B.O.K. candidates was absent during the examination. 

“Of tho eight candidates •who presented themselves for tlio degree of B.C.E., throe 
were successful, and five out of 12 passed the L.C.E. examination. Of the candidates who 
w'ere unsuccessful in the examination, 10 left with sub-engineers’ certificates granted on the 
results of this examination, and two with overseers’ certificates. 

“ Two Bachelors of Civil Engineering and three of tho liiceiitiatcs received scholarships 
of lls. 50 a month tenable for two years, during which period they wore attached to works in 
progress in the Presideiidy, for the purpose of receiving; practical training in the work of 
their profession. 1 regret to have to state that Habii Moliendra Nath Sen, the only candi- 
date who passed in tho first division for the degree of B.O.E., sinco tho examination has 
been founded, died of cholera on the 14th of April 1877. 

“ Candidates who fail to obtain certificates at tlio annual examination of tho college are 
admissible to tho half-yearly examinations for employment and ijromotion in tho Department 
of Public Works which are hold in February and August. In order to ascertain the total 
number of men qualified for employment in the Public Works Department turned out by the 
college, it is necessary to take these certificates also into consideration. It will appear, then, 
that, on the whole, 46 men wore sent out during tho year, viz. : — 


8 Assistant Engineers. 10 Overseers. 

10 Sub -engineers. 0 Sub-overseer. s. 


“During the previous year 44 men woro reported qualified for employment, and 
Mr. Sutcliffe remarked that tlie outturn was tlio largest made for many years.” 

233. Surveying. — Tho«object of the four survey schofds is to give a course of instruction 
in practical surveying in the vernacular to a class of students not elsewhere provided for. 

Tho state of these four schools on the 31st of March is shown in the following table : — 


Survey Schools for 1876-77. 


Senoou. 


Pupils on 
roll. 

Avurnfce 

tittciidance. 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Patna 

... ... 


31 


23 

23 

Hoof^hly ... 

... 

41 

37 

... 

411 

1 

Cuttack ... 

... 

28 

15 

1 

27 

... 

Dacca 

... 

45 


... 

40 

6 


Total 

169 

116 

1 

130 

29 


234. Patna Survey School , — This school was opened in March 1876. At first there 
was only one teacher, but when tho number of students exceeded 50 an assistant teacher 
was appointed. On the 3 Ist of March, 26 of the students were learning through tho 
medium of tho vernacular and 19 through that of English; all but four (Bengalis) wore 
Boharis, 23 being Hindus and 22 Muhammadans. Of the total number of 72 boys who have 
boon admitted since tho opening of the school, 17 were holders of vernacular scholarships 
and nine of minor BcholarHlii])s, 19 liod read in the upper classes of higher English schools, 
and 27 had to pass a preliminary examination. 

Aij examination was held in February to tost tho ’year’s progress. Of 38 boys, 
33 passed, the first six receiving stipends of Its. 5 each. Field work was begun on the 15th 
November and closed on tho 20th February. 

235. Hooyhly Survey School , — On 31st March 1876 there were 44 students on the roll 
of the school, 43 being Hindus and one a Muhammadan. On the Slst of March last the 
number was 41, 40 being Hindus and one a Muhammadan. 

The work of tho year was tested in February ; 26 passed successfully and now form 
the 2nd year class, tho first six receiving stipends of lls. 5 each. 
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236. Cuttack Survey School. — The state of this school is improving, and thoro were 28 
pupils in this school on the Slst of March ; of those 27 were Hindus, all Ooryas except one, i 
and one was a Christian.^ The largo proportion of Ooryas is an especially hopeful sign. 

At the c^xamination in February, 16 passed and now form the 2nd year class, six 
receiving the Its. 5 stipends. 

237. Industrial Schools.— There are four industrial sctiools — the European and the 
native work-shops at Dehree, the Dacqp. and the Ranchi schools. Thoro is also a class for 
carpentry attached to the model school at (Ihyebassa, but no special report is given of this, 
and Government is at no cost for its maintenance. 

238. The Dehree Schooh. — There were 27 Europeans and 51 Natives in those schools on 
Blst of March, and the cost to Government in the year was Its. 16,641. No report of the 
school is received in this department. 

239. The Dacca School. — This school is attached to the normal school. On the Blst of 
March it had 18 pupils on its rolls, of whom 16 held stipends, and 2 wore free students. This 
decrease from 31 on the rolls in the preceding year is only in appearance, for 15 of the 
pupils in that year were so irregular in attendance that their names were struck off in the 
vear under report. Of the 18 students, 2 were Brahmans, one was a Boidya, and 5 were 
Ikayasths ; the rest belonged to the lower castes. 

240. The establishment of the school cost Government Rs. 248 a month, and was as 
follows : Manager, Rs. 50 ; foreman-smith, Ks. 30 ; assistant smith, Rs. 12 ; foreman-carpenter, 
Hs. 20; as-sistant-carpenter, Rs 12; pupil-superintendent, Rs. 12; tw’o servants, Rs. 12 ; 

16 stipcndijirics, Rs. 70; house-rent, Rs. 30. The manager appointed in December teaches 
the students drawing, arithmetic, geometry, and natural philosophy for two hours a day, 
three hours being given to manual labour. The working hours per diom are thus absurdly 
small, being about one-half of tho time given at Dehree to schoul and to ^ practical 

It is impossible to expect any valuable rcjsiilts under such conditions; in an industrial school 
an attemj)t should be made to form habits of industry. ^ ^ • i 

241. Since tho establishment of the school in 1872, it appears that, so far as is known, 
only five of tho students have adopted carpentry as a profes.sioii. Nor is it thought that the 
work turned out by tlioso pupils is superior to the work of tho ordinary bazar carpenters ; they 
havo perhaps a better acfpniintanoo with tho theory of the craft and understand the use oi 
certain European tools of which the others are ignorant, but a bazar niistry will make a 
better almirah than any of tho pupils has yet turned out. 

The Inspector of Schools thinks some sort of apprentice indenture is necessary. At 
present 90 per cent, of those who join the school leave before completing tho coume. 
He reports that many join the school and draw its stipends merely with the object ol 
procuring a temporary maintenance until they can find some other eiifiuoyment. 

242. The Kutichi The suggestion to open such a school was, 1 bdieve, first mad 

by Mr. 0. n. Clarke, some four years ago, while officiating as InsjKJctor ot the circle. A 
small technical school attached to the Mission of tho Society for tho Propagation of the Gospel, 
and supervised by Mr. Herzog, a lay missionary, was doing “I toachmg the 

Christitta Kol boys cari)eTitry and other Useful arts. It appeared to Mr. Uarko t hat we hiul 
liero what, with aid from (loverumont, might, become tlio most efficient industrial school 

lleiigal. Mr. tffarke wrote to the coniniittee as follows , 

‘‘ Hero I find that tlie Anglican Mission have a secular missionary who has raiMd Kveral 
Imire buddings and earned (fut many othcl- works, and who odnoatos the Kol boys in 
Sentry and iron-working. It seems to mo that this school is far more ' «somng of Qovern- 
3 aid than any other c^pentry schools in llougal now supported wholly by (Jovornmciit. 

I woidd suggest that tJoveiUent should be askcl to give as a special gi-ant outside the 
cranUu-aid^ lis. 100 a month os a (lovornmout support to this school, and another special 

^ 4 - # Wfl 9 ■'^00 sn to urovidc improved machinery lu the way of lathes. These or 

vnuitsmiiilit bo ookoc! tor quito iudopoiidoally ot ouy local oubsoripUoiB, and mtb™t 

bS mjmoil ot Ui. Kerrog’. »kry, »d portly to k»p (by 

“ ^ Mr no^jouid 

O^^fS’^lSianoes! S Government sanctioned both grants in December 1870. In 
I’e'bimy 1870^ the committee fixed tlie followiug scale of ostabhshmoiit, which was sub- 

fioqueutly sauctioued : — 

1. Carpentry department— 

... 12 per month. 

1 Mietry on ••• - •" ^ 

1 ditto on ■■■ 

4 MietriuH at Ue. 6 ouch ... ** 

18 Stipend! for pupilf at Ro. 1 each — _ 
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Blacksinithii’ department— 



Rs. 

1 Miatry on 


... 

... 16 per month. 

1 ditto on 


... 

... 8 ,, 

4 Stipends at Re. 1 esch 


... 

... 4 , ,, 

1 Moonehee and tcaclior on 


... 

... 10 

1 Cbowkeedar on ... 


... 

... 4 1, 


Total ... 100 


At the some time the grant of Its. 3,000 was apportioned thus 


Huildings 

Toultl ... 

Materials 

Total 


Rs. 

1,000 

l,o50 

4o0 

S,0(K) 


At his own request nothing was allotted as remuneration to Mr. Uerzog for his general 
supervision. 

1?4 1. Carrying out this scheme, a good work-shed for the carpenters and the smiths, a 
neat little building for a school-room (in which, in accordance with the orders of Government, 
boys not already up to the primary standard were to bo taught by the teacher on lis. 10), 
and a wall surrounding these and a fair-sized compound, woro erected. Further, a very 
complete lathe, with all necessary tools, was procured from England, while other appliances 
were procured from Calcutta and itanchi itself. 

21 5. Afr. Herzog reports : — “ On the Slst of March the school contained on its roll the 
names of 20 pupils, of whom 17 were Christian Kols, two were Hindus, and one included 
in the technical column of ‘ others* {i.e. a Kol). Of these pupils only two had reached tln^ 
middle stage of progress in general education. 

“ The actual receipts from provincial revenues during the year under review were 
Ks. 59G-10-3, while the income derived from sale proceeds of the articles manufactured in 
the school amounted to Ks. 3(31-7-9, making a total income of Ks. 958-2. Of this sum, the 
following items of expenditure are shown below: — 





Rs. A. P. 

KstabliKhtnont and Kclioliirsliipa 

... 


... 690 10 3 

Purcliime of luatcriuU ... 

... 

••• 

... 178 7 9 

Credit in treasury 

... 

• •• 

... 1.34 13 0 

Balance in Superiiiteiideut's hands... 

... 

... 

... 48 3 U 



Total 

... 968 2 0 


24G. Mr. Garrett writes : — “ As laid down by Government, such boys only aro admitted 
to the stipendiary list of the schools as have undergone a test equivalent to the primary scholar- 
ship examination ; and, accordingly, a monthly examination is held, both for boys already 
in the school and standing candidates for stipends, and for outsiders dosirr)u.s of admission 
as stipend-holders. It being dillicult in those backward districts to get a supply of boys 
who have reached the primary standard already, the teacher on Ks. 10 is attached to tlie 
ostablislimeiit, who, in addition to looking aftor the boys gonorally, gives lessons in the 
school-room for two hours each day to all those who are working in the school without 
stipends, but who will be eligible to vacant stijionds os soon as they have passed a tht 
equal to the primary. 

“I inspected tlie school at the close of the year under report. The quality of the 
articles manufactured is by no means bod, and they find a ready sale in the market. As will 
be soon from the figures of expenditure given above, the full establishment has not yet been 
attained, and as soon as a competent staff has boon gathered together— not the work of a day, 
or even of a year, in a district like Lohardugga — very great improvements aro certain. 

“ My inspection, however, convinced me that the monthly grant hod been fixed too 
low. We want a few liigher stipends than the Ke. 1 at present given to keep the old 
boys from leaving, and, still more, wo must sot aside something for remuneration to the 
Superintendent. Mr. Uerzog himself reluctantly asked the committee to give him a good 
trustworthy man, with knowledge of carpentry and smith’s work, to act os bis deputy, 
as ho represented that his duties to the Mission interfered with his attention to the school. 
An examination of tho accounts showed us that there would bo an income from sale proceeds 
to fumisli Ks. 5i more towards an increased estahlishmont It was resolved, to ask Government 
to sanction an establishment of Ks. 151 in tho place of tlie present one of Ks. 100, thoiuoome 
from sale proceeds supplying tlio additional Ks. 61. This has been done, and the matter is 
• rru u- I before Government.* With an assistant on lis. 60 to 

® This nftd sinco uc?ftn Hftiictioncil« ^cir a . c a* i a ^ i 

Mr. Uerzog, and two rates of stipends at Ko. 1 and Ks. 2, 
great iii^rovement may be looked for during the current year. 

With reference to the large number of mistries that are proposed to be kept, it must 
be remembered that every hoy must work at real wood and iron, and that unless we are 
{)repared to have a great waste of material, we must for the present, and until we have 
trained tho elder boys to do the work, keep many workmen to supervise the boys.’^ 
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^7'. * 7nd««fow/ ScAoo/.— The suhsoriptionB realized fell very far short of the 

sum originally oxj^cteil, so that the funds actually in the hands of the committee at the close 
of the year aniouut^ to only Rs. 42,000, yielding an income of Rs. 140 a month. An appli- 
cation was ma^e to GoTernment for the grant of an equal sum, and an establishment was 
proposed costing Kb. 2-10 a month, leaving Its. 40 for iinforescon oxpondituro. A-n income of 
lis. 280 appeared, however, to the Government to be quite insufficient to start the school 
with any reasoimble prospect of success ; and a stronger establishment, costing Rs. 351 a 
a month, towards which Government consented to give Rs. 250 a month as an experimental 
measure for two years, was proposed for tho consideration of the committee. The establish- 
ment suggested was tlie following : — 


Superintendent 

Teacher of drawing and mechanica 

Master blacksmith 

Assistant blacksmith 

Master carpenter 

Assistant carpenter 

Servants 


Bs. 

200 

60 

85 

12 

80 

12 

12 


Total ... 351 

• - 

248. It was suggested that a European foreman from Dehree should be appointed as 
superintendent, and that blacksmiths and carpenters accustomed to work under European 
superintondence should ho engaged from tho Jamalporo workshops. All Government scholar- 
ships (below tho junior scholarships wore) to be tenable in the school- Upon tho difficult 
question of stipends the following orders wore conveyed “ It will bo observed that tho above 
scheme makes no provision for tho payment of stipends to tho pu);)ils of tho school. In the 
case of pupils drawn from the artizan castes, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that such stipends 
ought not to be required ; if boys of the higher castes, who do ifct ordinarily follow handi- 
craft trades, are admitted, it may ho necessary to pay them stipends for their support. 
The Lieutenant-Governor will leave the determination of this point to the discretion of 
tho committee, and will only remark that he is inclined to attach very great importance to 
the experiment of trying to get young men of tho non-artizan castes to take to handicrafts, 
instead of hanging about waiting for employment under Government. The experiment has 
boon tried with some measure of success in Calcutta and Dacca, and His Honor would hope 
that it may bo found practicable in Behor.” 

249. Calcutta Mtmc A'cAoo/.— It is perhaps open to question how far the instruction 
imparted in this school ontitlcs it to a place among scliools of special instruction as these arc 
understood by Government. Still, as it has attracted considerable attention, and as Dr. Surendro 
Mohun Tagore, its euthusiastio founder and patron, claims for it recognition as an instrument 
of liberal education, it is noticed under this head. 

250. The school was established in August 1877, aud began with 19 pupils, divided into 
two classes, one for vocal and one for instrumental music, with two teachers. On the Slst of 
March 1877 there were 51 pupils in the school, of whom 38. paid a foo of ono rupee per month 
and 18 were freo. These 51 pupils were divided into six elassos, two for the sitaraj two for 
vocal music, ono for the violin, and .one for the mridanga. Vocal music is taught by two 
masters— *ono a Hindustani and ono a Bengali ; and instrumental music is taught hy five 
masters. Tho incorao from fees during the year was Bs. 421 , wliile Dr. Surendro Mohun Tagore 
contributed Ks. 993, the expenditure amounting to Bs. 1,414. Dr. Surendro Mohun Tagore 
also supported a branch school at Colootolah. 

Dr. T ogore’s learning in all branches of national music has been recognized in many of 
the courts of Europe, but Lis chief ambition is to introduce the study of that music iuto 
the schools of his country. 


251. FEMALE EDUCATION. — The following figures show tho progress in female 
education during tho past year. They refer to the instruction of native girls only, schools 
for Europeans being separately noticed 

1875. 1877* 




Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. Pupils, 

Oovernmeui schools 

Aided ditto 

Zenana* ditto (aided) ... 

Private ditto ... 

... 

1 

223 

no 

09 

68 

6,R33 

1,634 

1,266 

1 87 

290 7,824 

126 1,680 

48 • 1,001 

Uirls in kpys* scliools 

Total 

403 

9,000 

7,186 

464 10,403 

9,704 

Total girls 

- 

16,^70 

20,280 


* Each senana teacher is rcckonod oh a school. 


This larce increase of 3,400 girls at school is almost exclusively duo to the application 
of the primary grant to the spread of female education ; more girls’ pathsalas have been 
opened aud more girls induced to read in the boys* pathsalas. 
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252. The number of girls in difForont stages of progress is shown in the following 
statementi again for natives only— - 


Hif^her singe ... 



1870. 

27 ' 

1877. 

30 

Midaitt 

... 

r. ... 

1,008 

1,14b 

rrimnry (upper) 

... 


5,m 

Ditto (lower) 

< ... .. 

. 

10,878 

7 1 

13,262 



Total 

10,870 

20,280 


It follows, therefore, that during the course of the year some 135 girls have passed from 
the primary into tho middle stage, and that over 1,000 girls who last year wore unable to read 
and write have now acquired these useful accomplishments. Tho progress thus indicated 
is satisfactory. 

253. Schools fertile education of European and other foreign girls are 13 aided with 960 

pupils, and four unaided with 379 pupils. TMio latter, with tho exception of tlie Dovoton, are 
private-adventure schools in Calcutta ; they sometimes submit returns, but have very slight 
relations with this department. The aided schools are eight in Calcutta, three schools at 
Chinsuiah, Eaneegunge, and Assonsolo, tho Dacca girls’ school, and the Darjeeling girls’ 
school. They will be treated more appro]iriately under the head of ^ European and Eurasian 
education.’ • 

254. Tho single Government school in the preceding table is the Bethuno School in Cal- 
cutta. Much attention has boon attracted to this school of late, and the excessive disproportion 
between tho amount of the Government expenditure and tlio results attained has been the 
subject of unfavourable comment. The school was removed from the control of tlio Depart- 
ment of Education in 1873, and a oommitteo of native gentlemen, with Mr. Justice Plioar as 
Chairman, was appointed fdr its management. When Mr. Phoar loft India early in 1876, he 
left on record a letter containing proposals and suggestions for the improvement of tho school, 
lie pointed out that though tho instruction given and the educational results achieved were as 
good as could reasonably be expected in an infant school such as tho Bethune, yet that the 
school was not sought after, that native gentlemen would not subscribe to tho school, and 
that they oven lield tho fee of Its. 2 a month (including conveyance to and from the school) 
to be an extravagant charge. Mr. Phoar considered it to be established beyond question by 
tho test of time “ that this modicum of instruction to or education of the infant gonoratioii 
does not of itself load to any material after-development of culture. I'he girls’ soliools of 
(>aroy. Ward, and Marshman, wore probably as efficient and as well filled with earnest pupils 
as tho majority of those of tlio present day, yet the Bengali woman of tlio better orthodox 
classes is still (exceptions apart) pretty nearly as unlettered and as little instructed as she 
was 70 years ago.” Holding this view, Mr. Phear was of opinion that it was not right for 
Government to continue to spend large sums of money on infant education, which was not 
seriously demanded by tho people, and the results of which were so trifling. Tho instruction 
of infants did littlo to pronnAo tho education of tho adult female, whilo tho members of 
orthodox Hindu society would do nothing whatever to provide means to that end. Ho 
therefore urged the advisability of employing tho revenues of tho Bethune School in promoting 
the education of women. The idea was was not a now one. In 1869, at the instigation of 
Miss Carpenter, the Government of India had placed Bsi, 1,000 a moiitli at tho credit of the 
Government of Bengal for the establislmiont and maintenance of a normal scliool for female 
teachers. This scliemo, however, did not succeed, and in January 1872 tho normal school 
was abolished. In Mr. Phear ’s opinion, the Government might with much advantage take up 
and carry on tlio work of tho Hauga Muhila Bidyalaya, an in.stitutioii for tho education of 
grown women, which for certain causes was about to be temporarily closed. Now buildiugs 
for the adult school would be needed, but they might be raised by private subscriptions ; tho 

5 »upils would pay for their own niaiiitoiiuiioo, and an addition of Its. 250 to tho grant of tho 
iethuiie Beliool would probably suffice for tlie additioual expondituro on establishment and 
teachers. Tliese proj)osal8 were favourably regarded by Sir Itichard Temple, who consented 
to raise the grant of tho school from Its. 650 to Its. 900 a mouth, provided tho requisite funds 
for the building, estimated to cost from Its. 20,000 to Its. 25,000, were raised by private 
subscriptions. 

255. While this discussion was going on, Miss Brittan, the Superintendent of the Ame- 
rican Mission, had offered to take over the school, engaging to keep up a day scliool of 300 
children and a boarding school of 25 with tho sum now spent by Government, provided she 
were permitted “^o speak her mind freely in matters of religion.” It was at first proposed to 
give over the unoccupied portion of tho building to Miss Jlrittan for this purpose, but on a 
representation of tlic committee that any ooiiiiection, however remote, with a missionary 
institution would lead to tho withdrawal of almost all the girls attending the school, the 
scheme was for the tirrio abandoned, Govcriiment at the same time intimating that tho whole 
question of tho coii.stituiiou of the Bethune School would boro-openod at tho end of tho official 
year. Tho subsequent effect of this order was tho addition to tho committee of Sir lUohard 
Gartli as President, ami of Messrs. Iteyuolds and Mackenzie as members. 

256. Meanwhile, tlie existing committee had endeavoured to make tho scliool more useful 
by opening, at tho suggestion of Mrs. Tomkins, tho Lady Superintendent, a separate and cheaper 
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Bchool thB north wing of the building, called the Lower Bethune School, for tho benefit 
of poor but respectable Hindu girls in tho neighbourhood, who might bo unablo to pay tho 
foe charged, and willing to walk to tho school. The committee have been unablo as yet to 
expross any definite opinion whether a real want for such a school is felt, and it appears 
probable thair the only result of the experiment may be the transfer of a few girls from tho 
free or^ oheap schools under missionary management in Calcutta which are already aided 
from Cjovernment funds. Tho advantages of such a result are not very clear. 

267. Moreover, the Government has declared its conviction that a more addition to the 
number of girls on tho books of the school would not supply all that is required. “ The 
early age at which tho pupils are withdrawn from school, ftid tho absence of any permanent 
benefit from the elementary instruction imparted to them, are matters which mure deeply 
affect the educational value of the institution than the mere number of pupils, and it does 
not appear that the measures which tho committee propose to consider are calculated to afford 
any remedy for these evils.’’ With reference to this point, it may be mentioned that several 
earnest advocates of infant female education maintain that thu education of young girls 
has already been^ productive of good results in the desired direction, especially among tlie 
Brahmo community and those others who are least wedded to the doctrines of rigid ortho- 
doxy. They point to the fact that, while some years ago no Hindu girl remained at school after 
tho ago of nine or ton years, there are now in tho schools of Dacca and of other parts girls of 
tho age of 11, 12, and 14 years, still unmarried, and therefore in a position to acquire an 
education of considerable value. The desire for such an odncaiion, they maintain, is 
spreading even amongst tho orthodox, and this desire will silently, if slowly, have its effect 
in overcoming the reluctanoo of tho latter to acco[)t any change in tho system of early 
marriages. This consideration, if it is dul}’’ supported by facts, supplies a valid argument 
in favour of infant education, but in Calcutta, at any rate, it is doubtful whether any such 
results have boon observed. It would therefore seem to follow thal, if serious ofForts are to 
be made to promote the education of adult females, this can for tho present bo only attempted 
directly, by oileriug help to those who are in earnest about the education of the grown 
women of their families. Those who are actuated by this fooling form, it is true, but a small 
soction of the community, bat they occupy the only field in which a satisfactory solution of 
tho question can bo now expected. It has been authoritatively pointed out that thoro is 
nothing in the will of the founder which would confine tho advantages of tho school to the 
daughters of orthodox Hindus. 

268. Tho actual progress made by the school may be judged from the report of the 
oxamiuor of last year, wlio writes : — “ When I examined the school for tho first time in 1870, and 
then again in 187*3, there was not single student who could write a few lines correctly in 
Bengali ; while in the year 187(3 there were two classes, consisting of 10 girls, who could 
exjircss their ideas intelligibly in writing and in tolerably correct Bengali. Tho examin- 
ation of the first two classes in most of tho subjects in which tho answers were to be written 
in Bengali was therefore conducted by means of written papers, and the pupils were found 
suflioiontly well uj» for such an examination.” While not Vishing to lay undue stress on 
these facts, the oxamiuor nevertheless thinks that the committee might, during the ensuing 
year, havo a higher class corresponding to the vernacular scholarship standjird, or even to the 
second class of tho Bauga Mohila Bidyalaya.* 

25B. Still confining attention to Calcutta, tho other institutions aided by Government 
for the promotion of female education are tho following : — 


I, — Zenana Agencies. 


Amorican Mittsion 

« 


Monthly 
grant. ' 

lit. 

... 763 

C. M. S. Zenuna Agency 

... 

... 

... 300 

General Assembly ditto 

... 

... 

... 300 

Free Church ditto 

... 

... 

... SO 

Mirzapore female normal school 

//. — Normal Schools, 

Total 

... 

... i«fli 

Free Church ditto 

... 


lOOf 

C. M. 8 . ditto 

... 

... 

100 

Foundling Asylum 

HI. — Orphanages. 

Total 

... 2031 

... 100 

... 76 

... 200 

Free Church Orphanage 

... 

... 

Xnrupoau Female Orphan Asylum 

... 




Total 

... 876 

k 2 
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F.^SvhooU far Europeans and Eurasiam^ 8[c. 

Calcutta Girls* School 
fiiitally Loretto 
Bow Bazar Girls' 

Old Church Parochial 
Kzra Street Christian-Jewiah 
Free School (miied) 

Benevdlrnt Institution (miiod) 

Parochial Missiou (mixed) 

. Total 

* Plus capitation fees up to a limit of Ks. 75 a month. 

260. The last three are mixed schools for boys and girls, and Rs. 556, or half their cost, 
should on this account be deducted ; reducing the expenditure on the fifth class of schools to 
Rs. 1,350, or somewhat more. Hence, adding the cost of tho Bothuno School, or Rs. 650 a 
month, the total Government expenditure in G^cutta on female education amounts to about 
Rs. 4,220 a month. Reserving for separate consideration the schools for European and 
Eurasian girls, including tho European Female Orphan Asylum, which *cost altogether 
Rs. 1,550 a month, the expenditure on native female education in Calcutta will stand at 
about Rs. 2,070 a month. It becomes of importance to know what are the results of this 
large outlay. 

261. Half tho total cost is incurred in aiding the missionary zenana agencies of Calcutta, 
of which tho American Mission has the largest field of operations and the most ample 
resources. Besides the zenana agencies mentioned in tho foregoing list, tho Ijondon 
Missionary Society and tho Ladies’ Association connected with tho Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel undertake similar work, but they receive no aid from Govern- 
ment. 1'he agencies receiving Government aid are under the 8ui)orvi8ion of Mrs. Aloliini 
Mohun Wheeler, the Deputy Inspectress of Schools for Calcutta, tlio 2i-Perguuiiah8, and 
Hooghly, who has submitted an interesting and useful report on (he condition of tho girls’ 
schools in Calcutta and on tho work done by tho zenana agencies. The field occupied by 
the American Mission comprises about 16() zenanas and schools, and its staff consists of ten 
lady teachers an<l about 40 Native Christians and Hindu widows, all under Miss Brittan, the 
Lady Siiperiiitoiidpnt. Tho Clinch Missionary Society, tho next in importance to tho American 
Mission, has charge of about 50 zenanas and a teaching staff smaller in proportion. Tho 
fee charged by the former is one rupee a month for each house visited ; by tlie latter two or 
three rupees a month. Tho chief portion of the instruction falls to the native teachers, who 
are supervised onco or twice a week by the lady teachers, many of whom, it appears, are 
ignorant of Bengali. Little progress can bo expected under such conditions, unless tho hus- 
bands or fathers of the pupils assist them in their lessons, which in many instanoos they do. 
Tlie inmates of the zenana are very anxious to bo taught, and their educated relations are often 
willing to help them, and yet tlie progress made by the pupils is by no moans satisfactory. 
Of the 1,500 zenana pupils in Calcutta, 1,268 have been examined by Mrs. Wheeler. Of this 
number, 85 1 wore in the lower section of the primary stage — that is, unable to read and write 
easy sentences— 387 in the higher section of that stage, and only 27 in tho middle stage. 
Whon it is rememhored that the Betliuno and other sohools have sent forth for many years 
{last a number of paiiially-instructcd girls into the zenanas of Calcutta, many of whom, it 
may bo presumed, are now continuing their oducatioii uinlor missionary agency, tho results 
shown above are unsatisfactory to tho last degree. Nor do I gather that tlicro are any signs 
df improvement. A .system of education whoso highest attainable standard (exce{)t in a 
few solitary cases) is tho reading of easy sentences, and under which the great majority of 
♦he pupils fnll *Hhort even of that standard, is of very trifling value. I understand that as 
soon as a pupil has reached that stage, as soon as she is able to Toad and keep the house accounts, 
her male relatives in many instances consider that enough has boon done, and disoourage 
tho further visits of the teacher. This is a circumstanoe for which the missionary agencies 
I'iinnot be held ro.‘^poijsible ; tlioughovon so, it is doubtful whether Government can rightly be 
called upon to spend largo sums of money upon an experiment that promises such slender 
results. But I further learn that the Native Christian teachers have not in all cases sufficient 
sn{)ervision ; that they ore not always regular in ihoir attendance, nor happy in thoir method 
of Ujochirig. I have pointed out some of these defects to Miss Brittan, have explained 



Monthly 

grant. 

Rt. 


Dr. Duff's 

School 

: 

1 

Schools for Natives. 

... ^ 80 

Central 

ditto 



60 

Mott's Lane 

ditro 



30 

Toltollah Girls’ 

ditto 


... ... *... 

20 

Calcutta Hindu Girls’ 

ditto 


••• ... a ... .a. 

15 

Syainbazar Girls' 

ditto 



14 


• Total ... 209 
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pupils. It follows, theroforo, that in tho majority of coses the payment of the fee of one, two, 
or three rupees a i^nth is not eftforced. More than this, it is complained tliat tho Missions 
imderbid one another, ollenug m sonfo cases to charge only eight annas a month for instnio- 
tion. it IS much to be regretted that tho sovoral agencies do not agree upon some common 
plan of action. I fully agree in Mrs. Wheeler’s further suggestion that tho foes might with* 
advantage be raised, and should always be enforced where the means of tho persons permit. 
That which costs little or notliing is not valued ; and though tho first result might be the 
withdrawal of a certain number of pupils, yet it is hardly doubtful that tho income of tho 
societies would be increased, that the pupils and their friends would take a keener interest 
in tho progress made, and that the character of tho teaching would rise. 

263. Of tho schools supported by the American Mission— tho two at least which I have 
visited — I am glad to bo able to give a much bettor report. Some of the pupils road fluently 
and understood l^odhoday fixA Champath^ answering questions with very fair appreciation. In 
one of the schools elementary geography was professed— that is, places wore found out on 
a map, but of tho relation of a map to the world outside it t6o girls were j)rofoundly ignorant. 
Arithmetic was, as usual, very deficient in both. 

264. Tho social position of tho pupils may be thus indicated. The largest number 
belong to tho families of writers and employes ; brokers and traders come next ; then profes- 
sional men, pleaders, doctors, or surveyors, and a few persons of independent means. 

265. Tho three fijraale normal schools have 48 pupils in, all, costing Its. 4,400 to 
Qovernmont, and Its. 12,800 altogether. Tho Mirzaporo school is maintained by Uabu Keshub 
Chundor Sen ; it is rather an adult female school than a normal school, its objects being similar 
to those of the I3anga Mahila Bidyalaya at Ilallygunge, with which it may shortly be amalga- 
mated. Tho latter is in every sense tho most advanced school in Bengal. It was formerly 
managed in (Jalcutta by Miss Akroyd, and lately revised by some Bengali gentlemen who desire 
to sec girls appearing at the University examinations and finishing their education at the now 
college for women at Cambridge. Mr. Garrett found the first class, consisting of two pupils, up 
to the standard of the second class of zillah schools in Euclid and algebra ; ho considers that, as 
far as tlieso subjects are concerned, there is no reason why they should not go up to the 
examination at tho end of the* year. Tho managers are applying for a largo grant, and tho 
school unquestionably deserves encouragement. It is tho first attempt to establish a higher 
English boarding school for girls, such as Mr. 0. B. Clarke advocatoc^ some years ago. Tho 
toachore are English ladies, assisted by pundits for Bengali. 

26G. Tho other two normal schools aro devoted to the training of teachers, Eurasian and 
Nativo-Christian. They are u.soful institutions, and have, I believe, sup])H(»d teachers to tho 
zenana agencies of Calcutta. Of tho orphanages (not including\he European Asylum), one was 
established for the maintenance of children who lost their parents in the Orissa famine. 
Miss Brittan is the managing secretary. T!io Eroo Church Or})haiKigo receives children from 
all parts of Bengal. In both institutions tlu? orphans are brought up in tho (diristian faith. 

267. Of tlio girls' schools proper I have received no special report. All of them are 
missionary institutions, giving a free or cheap education to very young girls up to about tho 
standard of tho Bethuno School. If, ns was originally intended by tho zenana agencies, the 
education of these girls could still bo carried on when they wore too old to remain at school, 
from tho combination of the two systems beneficial results might bo expected. But,while, on 
the ono hand, education that comes to an end at ten years of ago has no solid value, it appears 
on the other that, whether from apathy on tho part of relatives, or from want of system or 
discipline among the teachers, the education of tho zenana is in very few instauoos carried 
beyond tho point attainable at tho school. 

268. Tho aided girls’ schools throughout tho country have increased by 57, with about 
1,000 additional pupils. The wholo of tliis increase is duo to tlie opening of girls’ pathsalas, 
paid for from tho primary grant. The schools aided under tho grant-in-aid rules have fallen 
from 163 with 5,831 pupils to 157 with 5,702 pupils, 60 of these being under missionary or 
<!)hri8tian management. Of those under native management, 35 are in the Bresidonoy division, 
21 in that ot Burdwan, 14 in Dacca, and 15 in llajshahyo. In the Presidency division. 
Mr. Garrett reports that “ tho girls’ schools that do the most real work aro those conducted 
by ladies, such as Miss Neale and Miss Good at Barrackpore, and tho* Italian nuns at 
Kishnaghur. Some of tho best schools under native management arc the suburban schools, 
and the one at Taki under tho enlightened zemindar of that place, in tho 24-Perguniiahs; 
tho one at Kumurkhali ; and an aided school at Dowlut gunge, in C’hooadanga sub-diyision, 
which owes its promising condition to tho interest taken in it by Mr. Skrine, the sub-divisioniu 
Magistrate. But all efforts aro hampered by tho early marriage difficulty.” The Chandsarak 
and Goari schools in Kishnaghur, and tho two 0. M. S. schools in Bantiporo, ore also noted 
as excellent schools. The first named will send up a candidate to' the vernacular scholarship 
examination of the present year. Tho 15 girls’ schools in tho suburbs of Calcutta, noticed 


to her that under the mtem of inspection that now exists the method of payment by results 
IB eminently applicable, and have suggested the possibility of its adoption. It would 
supply, 1 ^lievo, the mcentive to progress which is now so sorely needed. 

262. To meet the Govemment expenditure of nearly lia. 15,000 upon zenanas, the sub- 
Bonptions for fast year amounted to Kb. aO.OOO. and about R. 4 4nn 
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FXMAX.IC by Mr. Garrett, are to be aided on the new payment by-rosults system which has been 
vuucATios. introduced into the !34-rergiiunahs, though at enhanced rates. Special examinations for 
girls are no longer to be held in this district ; in future they will compete with boys at 
the regular scholarship examinations, the standard being slightly modified to suit the require- 
ments of girls’ schools. Besides the Government scholarships, ton others ore offered by the 
municipality to girls coining from the suburban schools. 

209. In the Burdwan division, the ITtterpara HitakaVi Sobha is the chief promoter of 
female education. Mr. Kowo writes : “ This society lllas this year examined 46 candidates 

from 14 affiliated girls’ schools in Hooghly-Howrah and the 24-Porgiiniialis, and 13 candidates 
'from schools in Burdwan. The girls are mostly of Brahmin or Kyastha caste, and 19 out of 
the 49 are married. Most of these young wives belong to the affiliated schools of Burdwan. 
The ages vary from 18 down to 7. There are four classes of soholarships— junior, senior, 
final, and zenana ; the first three of which correspond ns near as may be to the primary, inter- 
mediate, and vernacular scholarships for boys. The one young lady who appeared for the 
zenana examination is 13 years old and is unmarried, although she belongs to the well-known 
orthodox family of the Goss;iins of Sriramporo. 2'Ais j/iotes that mih t.he gradual extensmi 
of female eduvaf ion the emfom of vnrhj marriage hae to a certain ixtent been relaxed. The 
best results were shown by the Uttorpara school, and the Cutwa school in Burdwan stood 
next. The committee found it necessary to lower the minimum pass marks they had fixed, 
or only a few of the scholarshi])3 would have been gained ; but they found in nil 28 young 
ladies on whom scholarships of from lis. 3 to lie. 1 per month could be bestowed for real 
merit or by grace. I’he committoo believe that the examinations hold by the Sobha have 
been the means of imparting an elementary knowledge that will form a good basis for the 
higher education which the University desires to impart to women. It is thought that if 
Government will co-operate with tlie University authorities by instituting a graduated scale 
of scholarships for women, their joint action might meet with better success. My own 
impression with regard to female education is that more is doing than meets the eye, and 
that the zenana agencies, such as the one at Midnapore, are doing a vast amount of good 
solid teaching, among the upper classes especially, that never comes before Government, while 
the girls’ schools so much talked of are very exj)ensive, and, with a few honourable exceptions, 
more pretentious than useful.” I have italicised the most important passage in the foregoing 
statement, wliich supports the argument already urged in favour of infant education. 
Mr. Howe writes in another place that in the girls’ schools he has seen, the attendance is 
most iiTGgular, the discipline most lax, and the pupils little more than infants in the spelling- 
book stage. 

270. In every district of the division of Dacca zenana associations have been established, 
'rhey are promoted by educated native gentlemen, and are almost entirely examining bodies. 
It is assumed that a good deal of home education of grown women goes on, their husbands or 

* brothers being their teachers, and the object of the association is to award ])rizes after examin- 

ation. The questions are issued to candidates at their own homos under trustworthy suporiu- 
tendence, and the answers examined by a central board. They cost Government its. 100 or 
Us. 150 a year in each district, and T think they are likely to prove a useful addition to the 
infant education qf the schools. We have to trust entirely to the integrity of those who 
superintend the examination of their own relatives, but it may be assumed that the examin- 
ation* is fairly conducted. It might bo possible to depute a qualified person as Inspector, 
to test in a few caso.s tlie actual qiialitications of those who offer themselves for examination. 

271. 'I he adult female school at Dacca appears to have declinod, only eight pupils 
being under instruction, all being wives or daughters of Brahmos. Bengali is taught 
by a pundit, and, so long as male teachers are emphiyod, the families of the orthodox 
cannot bo expected to attend. English, indeed, is taught by a Native-Christian woman, but it 
is doubtful whether the study of very elementary English in a school of these preten- 
sions has any use whatever. It was at one time hoped that the school might supply 
teachers for girls’ schools, but this expectation has not been realized. Attached to the adult 
school are tAVo infant schools of the usual typo; the three grants-in-aid amounting to Us. 110. 
I'he Dacca Philanthropic Association are very anxious for the establishment, in place of those 
three ^choo]s, of a first class Government school, with an English head-mistress and female 
teachers throughout. They believe that this would be popular even with those who refuse 
to send their children to school under present conditions, and would by a nat^iral consequence 
hdVo a sensible effect in postponing the age for marriage. There is little doubt that an 
experiment of this kind would have a good prospect of success in Dacca. 

272. The Uommilla girls’ school continues to flourish. It has 37 pupils, of whom four 
competed with the boys at the last primary scholarship examination. Three passed, and one 
distinguishcid herself by coming out at the head of the list, gaining a Government scholarship 
and a reward of Us. 23. In Barisal similarly two of the pupils of the aided girls’ school 
competed at tlie iutermodiato examination; one of them gained a lower vernacular scholar- 
ship, which she contiiiuos to hold in the school. 

273. In the ('handra Nath Female normal school in Uajsbahye, which is aided by Govern- 
ment, there wore 14 pupils, the cost to Government for the education of each pupil reaching the 
largo sum of Us. 238 per annum. No demands having been mode for mistrossos during the 
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year, none were sent out. i^gularity of attendance is complained of in both pupils and 
teachers, and there appears to be no annuid or other periodical examinations. The uecessitv 
of retaining this expensive school will bo very shortly considered. ^ 

ii. t. Bjjoolcing of the girls’ schools in Kajshahye, quotes Mr. aorko’s opinion 

“I F I - 1 " u®., tlioy ^oro ton years ago. 

No sul^tantial result, writes Mr. Bellett, “ seems to come of it, and the extent of knowleifoe 
gained by the mrls while at schools is, as a rule, inenitosimal. Some years ago, girls’ schools 
us^ to be established because there was a general idea that G-overnmt nt and its local officers 
looked with favourable eyes on this branch of education, and that to stand well with the 
Collector, one of the best means was to start a girls’ school. Now I imagine that this 
impression has been pretty generally dispelled, and the final cause of most girls’ schools is 
to provide a post for the pundit or raasttir. I think the time has come when the sincerity of 
the desire of the people for female education should be put to a practical test by insisting on 
fees in all girls’ schools.” ° 

^ 275. For my own part I cannot set any value upon the petty schools that have been sot 
up in large numbers througliout Bengal under male teachers. As Mr. Bellett says, provision 
of a comfortable post for the teacher at Government expense is the real motive for the establish, 
ment of many. A few good Government schools set up hero and tliero under married 
femalo teachers not living separately from their husbands would, I believe, bo of great and 
permanent benefit. The establishment of such schools at tile present time could bo justified 
by the same reasons os those whicli led to the ostablishmoiit of Government schools for boys 
40 years ago. Without the assistance and example of Government no solid beginning can 
he mado. 

275. Pathsalas for girls aided from the primary grant have increased from 53 with 905 
pupils in 1870 to 128 with 2,217 pupils in 1877. The increase is almost exclusively confined 
to the district of Tipporah, in wliich 61 girls’ ])atlisalaa have boon feet up, with an increase in 
the niimhei ^f pupils from 73 to over 1,000. The district was described iu the previous year’s 
report as the mOst backward of the Dacca division iu female odiioation, and the Magistrate 
appears to have been anxious to remove the reproach. Each school costs Government lis. 3-3 
a month. It is not stated what progress is being made, or whothor the atteiidanoo is regular. 
I hope they may succeed belter than the generality of girls’ patlisalas. The pupils, as a rule, 
pay no fees, the discipline is very lax, and the progress impercontible ; the punclit being 
often a guru of a neiglibouriug pathsala, who pretends to teacli tlio girls in addition to his 
regular work. It hes been constantly urged that the inass-odiKvitiou of females may be best 
promoted, not by setting up special schools for girls, hut by inducing them to attend the 
ordinary boys’ schools, iu which the teaching and the discipline arc hotter, and in which there 
is often a very healthy rivalry between the two sexes. Tn this point of view, it is satisfactory 
to fiml that the number of girls attending boys’ pathsalas has increased from 5,213 to 6,705 — 
an increase of 1,500 girls. It should be added, however, that in many districts gurus are 
paid for the more prcsonco of g irls at school, with no reference to progress. Whothor they sit 
idle, or whether they are taught an;ythiug, the guru seouros*his reward, and the district its 
reputation for advaiicemoiit. 

277. MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION. — In the total population of Bengal, Bchar, and 
Orissa, the Muhammadans number, according to the lost census, 31’5 per cent. The returiiB 
of the year show that out of a total number of 4i[i8,834 pupils of all creeds in Government and 
aided schools on the 31st of March 1877, tho Muhammadan pupils numbered 81,585, or 17-2 per 
cent. The total number on tlie 31st of March 1870 in Government and aided schools was 9 1 ,223, 
or 19*4 per cent, of tho whole number of pupils in that year. The percentage in the year 
ending Olst of March 1876 was 20. Though the number of Muliarnmadan pupils, and its 
ratio to the total of pupils in Government and aided schools, have thus considerably 
deoreasod, tho number at all schools, private as well as aided, has only very slightly decreased, 
from 107,284 to 106,590. On tho other hand, tho percentage of pupils in all schools 
gives a still more unfavourable result for the year under report. While Muhammadan 
pupils were 22‘8 per cent, of tho total number returned as attending Government, aided, 
and unaided schools in tho year 1875-76, they wore only 18 per cent, in tho year under 
report. 

278. The figures showing the proportion of Muhammadan pupils in different classes of 
schools are not without interest. In Government colleges for general education tho proportioft 
is 7 per cent. ; in aided colleges 1 per cent. In all higher English schools it is 16 por cont. ; 
in middle English schools 11 per cent. The smaller attendance in the latter doss of scliools 
is largely due to the fact tliat Bengali is taught to all pupils, while in most higher class 
schooh they have the option of taking up Urdu. In middle vernacular schools the 
proportion is 14 per cent., and 19 per cent, in tho pathsalas. Government schools of all 
classes uniformly attract Muhammadans to a greater degree than aided schools. In schools 
of technical instruction, the circumstances vary widely. Out of 222 law students there are 
only 10 Muhammadans; of 124 students in tho OivU Engineering College there are only 2; 
of 176 students iu the Calcutta Medical College only 4; and 3 only of 119 students of tho 
School of Art. In the matter of vernacular medical education there is a striking contrast 
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MUHAMMADiir botweeii Bengal and Behar. In the three medical schools at Sealdah, Dacca, and Cuttack, 
KDrcATioir. there ate only 10 Muhammadan students out of 6G9. In the Temple school at Bankipore, 
of 103 students 141 are Muhammadans, Tlni Muhammadans of Bohar ore both higher in the 
social scale, and more enlightened by comparison with Hindus, than those of Bengal ; ever 
since the opening of the Bankipore school, Hindus have shown a marked reluctance to take 
to the medical profession. In the vernacular survey schools 28 pupils out of 159, or 18 per 
cent., are Muhammadans. * » 

279. In all schools the number of Muhammadam teachers was 3,126, or nearly 13 per 
cent, of the total number. 

280. Excluding the pupils attending colleges, madrossas, and schools of medicine, 
surveying, law, and art, we have the following distribution of Muhammadan pupils in the 
several divisions, with the corresponding numbers of Hindu pupils : — 


Muhamtnndans. Hindns. 





t 



1876-70. 

1876-77. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Riirdwan 

6.671 

6,633 

103,368 

108,004 

CHlcMitta 

1.216 

1,330 

7,706 

72,107 

8,881 

Prcsiilency 

23.072 

20,013 

68,987 

Knjsknhya 

22,400 

17,603 

10,143 

22,160 

10,691 

Dacca 

11,087 

43,1.18 

43,266 

Chittagong 

6,043 

4,13 1 
6,006 

6,837 

4,070 

Patna 

... • 6,389 

49,933 

41,683 

Uhagulpore 

4.517 

4,804 

20,771 

21,431 

Orissa 

1,426 

l,30i 

17,168 

32,461 

Chota Nagpore ... 

1,130 

088 

16.828 

16.417 


Total ... 90,356 

77,230 

368,006 

30 1.081 


The decrease in actual numbers is explained by the decrease in the number of primary 
schools in those divisions in ivhich there is a large Muhammadan population, it being borne 
in mind that over 80 per cent, of the Muhammadan pupils are in schools of tho lowest class. 
And tho decrease in the ratio of Muhammadan to Hindu pupils is explained by the fact that 
tho chief increase of the year has taken place in the Burdwan and Orissa divisions, where 
tho Muhammadan population is very small indeed. 

281. An application was received in the course of the year from certain Muhammadan 
students, praying that, as Urdu was habitually spoken by educated Muhammadans, it 
might be recognised in the minor and vernacular scholarship examinations, and alternative 
papers set in that language as they are in tho Entrance examination of the University. 
It was decided, however, that this request could not with advantage bo granted. “ It is in 
no way desirable,” Babu Bhoodob Mookerjea remarks, ‘‘to create or intensify in Bengal Proper 
the language difficulty which has arisen in other parts of tho Presidency. All lower 
class Muhammadans speak Bengali, and that only ; those of the middle and higher classes, 
though they also know Urdu and speak it amongst themselves, yet are familiar with 
Bengali ; and it is desirable tjiat this state of things should bo maintainod.” Tho greatest 
confusion and difficulty would arise if, in schools attended by Muhammadans and Hindus, it 
became necessary to entertain a double sot of teachers, as is unhappily the case in tho 
schools of Behar. r The great majority of the pupils in our schools are satisfied with tho 
Bengali instruction now given ; and though it* is probable that many Muhammadans, who now 
road in maktabs and madrossas, would join the middle schools if Urdu was taught, yet tho 
plan, to bo properly carried out, would entail so large an additional cost in teaching and 
inspection (since the majority of our inspecting officers know no Urdu) that it could hardly 
now be thought of. Eor these reasons I thought it better to refuse the request of the 
memorialists. The only concession that, in my opinion, could with advantage bo made, 
would ho that of an alternative Urdu paper in literature only, oommon to all circles ; it 
being understood that tho papers in history and such like subjects must still be answered 
in Bengali. 

282. On tho whole, tho application of tho Mohsin Fund to tho maintenance of madrassas, 
in conformity with the Ilosolution of 29th July 1873, continues to advance Muhammadan 
education. The discussion upon the propriety of makin{> the ooursos of all tho madrassas 
uniform was carried on throughout tho year, and the final orders of Government wore 
communicated on tlio 7th May of the current year. Those orders approved the proposal 
to conduct the annual examinations of tho senior classes of the Government madrassas 
By a central hoard of examiners appointed by tho Director, and those of the junior 
classes by the local officers. But beyond this, uniformity is not to bo carried by authority. 
The policy of' tho Kesolution of 1873, of leaving each madrassa to fulfil its mission 
of offering the Muhammadan community of the place just that particular form of educa- 
tion which shall appear to them desirable, is fir^y enforced in those last orders. At the 
same time it is insisted upon not loss firmly that in the very essence of those madrassas are 
involved tho limits within which tho courses of study may vary. The raison ifHre of these 
institutions is that they supply what cannot bo obtained elsewhere : an English education 
may be obtained most conveniently at tho ordinary sohools of tho country, and therefore it 
is not necessary that madrassas should offer an Euglish eduoation. That the madrossas are 
to be places for specially Muhamm^au studios is re-affirmed as the inteiitiom of tho Resolution 
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of 1873. At the same time the Tjioiitonant-Qovernor would still further increase, if neces- 
sary, the facilities to Muhammadan students for studying the courses proscribed for the ordi- 
nary schools of the country, by scholarships or bursarships in zillah schools, or in the Anglo- 
vornaoular department of the Calcutta Madrassa. 

^ 283. Wilth regard to certain other proposals, which were discussed during the year, for 
affiliating the maktabs to the madrassas, it was decided that it, would bo enough that boys 
from the maktabs should share ift the allotment of the free boarderships at present awarded 
in the different madrassas. * 

284. Oalcuti’a Madiiassa.— The number of students on tlio rolls of the Calcutta Madrassa 
and its subordinate institutions on the 31st March 1877 was l,0()o, of whom 253 belonged to 
the Arabio Department, 403 to the Anglo-Persian Department, and 349 to the Coling.i 
Branch School. 

285. The following table exhibits the strength of the three departments during the last 
six years. They conclusively prove the growing popularity of the institution : — 


MV'IIAMMAltAlf 

hilLCATION. 


Ykar. 


March 1872 
LMtto 1S73 

liitto 1S7A 

Ditto 1875 

Dillo ls7« 

Liitto 1877 



Arabic Dopurt- Ani^lo-l’orsian 

mciit. Dcpurttuciit. 

• I 


82 Sll 120 I HKi 

ir.;i ;i75 JW C2i 

171 4.Ti 1U ; 717 

i7t» i :ii)^ I Kilii 

227 •«>7 1 «R7 I Wl 

2m 3 4o:i . I i.iMjr. 


i 

Hrnnch School. I Total. 


286. Of tlio.<io 1,005 students there aro 357 Oriental and (MS English students, against 
363 Oriental and 628 English students in 1876, viz. — 

Arabic Beimrlint'nt ... ... 253 Anglo-Porsian Bcpartincnfc ... U»3 

Oriental Department, Branch Scliool ... 104. English Department Branch School ... 215 

Total ... 357 Total ... 618 

(Jf the 357 Oriental students, 10 joined the classes of the English Department for optional 
instruction in English reading and writing. 

287. The students aro nearly all Sunnis, there being only 18 Shias, viz. 15 in the 
Anglo-Persian Department and 3 in the Branch School. The number of Shias last 

year was 9. • 

About 550 studonts^belong to Calcutta, the 24-Porgunnabs, and Western Bengal ; 350 
belong to Eastern Bengal and Arakan (these attend chiefly the Oriental departments) ; and 
the rest belong to Bohar, tho North-Western Provinces, &c. • • 

288. Tlio parents of tho students belong mostly to tho middle classes, viz.— 


Uj)por classes 
Middlo 
Lower „ 



• Total ... 1,(X)5 


289. liemiirking on tlio iniorest bIiowii by tho Muhammadan community in the school, 
tlio rriucipal writes “ During last year several Muharnmadmi gentlemen of influence visited 
the madrassa and gavo prizes. A.moug the latter I havo to mention ICouIvio Sadr*uddin 


of Potunda, gavo a silver medal ana sevenu ui«>ko lu. ... ....ft...... 

and history: Dewan llatiz Malunud Ali Kliau Sahib, zemindar of Attia, gavo Ils. 50 
four prizes in Mahorowlan law, principles of law, and proficiency lu icman and m 
English ; Nawab Mutammad Hassan Kluui, of Benares, Mve Ils 2o wortli of books as 
prizes for tho 2iid class, Arabio Department ; and Munshi Ashraf Ah give a money pri^ 
for profloiency in logic. Moulvio Abdul Latif Sahib, Khan Uahadoor, lield two meetings 
of the Muhammadan Literary Society in the madrassa. and thus gave our students an 
opiiortunity to attend two intorejtiug lectures, of which one was on exponmeiital chemistry. 
Nor should I forget tho series of lectures on the history of Mahamm^aii tradition given 
by Moulvie Abdul Uni and tho soiiior professors of tho Arabic Department for tlie 

benefit of our students and outsiders. r i, j j 

» In oonnection with those signs of active iiiterost in the progress of Muhammadan educa- 
tion shown by many parents, I may also mention the departure forEiigland,dunngh«t year, 
of no less tliL three of our students who were preparing thorasolves for the Lntram^ 
examination, and of one ox-student. Their ohj^t in going te England is to go through 
tho curriculum of an English university and to read for the Bar. ^ 
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290. Tho 29 Mohsin Boholarships allotted to the Calcutta Madrassn and the Colinga 
Branch School were competed for at the annual examination in December last. The first Norman 
prize of Rs. 50, which is open to all Muhammadan Entrance candidates in Bengal and Behari 
was again carried off by a student of the Auglo-Persiaii Department, named AJbdul Jawad. 

291. The total expenditure for tho year on tho Calcutta Madrassa and Branch School was 
Rs. 3t),990 ; wl^ile the fees amounted to Rs. 7,066. The aunual grant, exclusive of tho 
Mohsin scholarships for both institutions, being Rs. 85,00(/, plus the schooling fees collected, 
the unexpended balance for last, year amounts to Us. 5,076. The cost of each student, 
therefore, to Government as administrator of the Mohsin Fund was as follows 

Rs. A. F. 

Cost of oacli student in the Arabic Department ... ... 60 1 3 

Ditto ditto Anglo- Persian Department ... ... 60 10 2 

Ditto ditto Colinga Branch School ... ... 10 13 0 

A. — Arabic Department, 

292. Mr. Blochmann writes : — “ The number of students on the 31st March was 263, 
against 227 in 1876. Tho progress of the department under Moulvio Abdul Ilai is satisfactory, 
and tho behaviour and the attendance of tho students, mostly grown-up men, continue to 
be good. During the winter mouths tho attendance was not so good, as many of tho 
students in November Inst wore obliged to visit their lioiisos in Noakholly and Sundeep, and 
assist their relations who had suffered during the lust cyclone. 

“ The half-yearly examination of tho department was held in July last, and tho annual 
examination which was hold in December extended, as usual, over five days. I examined 
the students of tho higher classes, as also those of tlio Ilooghly Madrassa, in Arabic 
literature : Moulvie Abdul Hai and tho senior Moulvies of the (Calcutta, Ilooghly, and Chitta- 
gong Madrassas examined the students in the other subjects. Tlic oxamiuntions arc conducted 
by means of printed questions.” 

293. Of 174 students of tho Calcutta Madrassa present at tho examination, 92 passed, 
namely, 52 in the first division, 25 in the second, and 15 in tlie third. 

Of the 14 candidates from Ilooghly, 6 passed, namely, 3 in tho first division, 2 in the 
second, and 1 in the third. 

294. The question of suitable text-hooks of Arabic prose literature has again been dis- 
cussed. Mr. Blochmann writes : — “ I am just now in correspondence with tlio Suporintondonts 
of tho other madrassas, with a view to select well-written passages of varied information 
which, in a collected form, may serve as a prose reader for all madrassas. 

“ A few years ago I introduced vernacular arithmetic in tho cqprso of tlio 6tli class of the 
Arabic Department. These lessons have annually reached higher classes, and arithmetic is 
now even taught in Iho 4th ckss.” 

^ B, — The Anglo-Persiftn Department. 

295. Ten candidates went up for the Entrance examination. Oiio was absent on account 
of illness; the remaining nine passed — viz. three in tho first, five in the second, and one in the 
third division. Tho first boy would have obtained a junior scholarship if ho had not proferred 
joining the Arabic Department. 

Tlie gymnasium is on the whole poorly attended, and many hoys are forbidden by their 
parents to join the lessons. The attendance is fair in tlie beginning of the year ; after the 
summer vacation the post of the gymnastic teacher is a sinecure. 


C . — CotiAga Brunch School, 

296. This school holds the position of an Anglo- vernacular middle class school, and pro- 

S *e68ed satisfactorily under Mr. Cleghorn. The number of tho students in the English and 
riental Departments on the 31st March last was 349, against 357 in 1876. The slight decrease 
was in the number* of the Oriental students, which on the 3l8t March last was 10 i, against 
136 in 1876. On the otlior hand, the number of tho English students increased from 
221 in 1876 to 245 on the 31st March 1877. In the beginning of tho session 50 students 
were transferred to the Calcutta Madrassa, viz. 10 to tho Anglo-Persiau Department and 
40 to the Arabic Department. The number of students thus transferred last year was 29. 

297. The maximum number of Oriontal pupils who attend the optional English classes 
was 26, but the number decreased to 12 in December. On tho whole, the optional English 
classes are badly attended ; the boys find it impossible to burden tho Oriental course with 
additional English lessons. Tho Principal, however, reports that every facility is given them 
to acquire some knowledge of English reading and writing. 

298. llooouLY Madrassa. — The numbers of this madrassa were only 17 on the 31st of 
March 1877, or only one more than in the previous year. Foes and fines amounted to 
Rs. 76, and the total expenditure to Rs. 1,980, leaving a large bidance to credit. 
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In November 1876 a junior class was opened and a Moulvio on Rs. 20 appointed. It 
does not seem likely, however, that the madrassa will bo needed muoh longer. 

299. Kajshaiiyb Madrassa.— Besides lis. 7,000, the annual net grant for this madrassa, 
a sum of Its. 930-2-8 woe regranted from the surplus of the year 1875-76, and a further sum 
of Bs. 160-12 •was realized as tuition fees. Out of this total *sum of lis 8,090-14-8, the 
sum of lis. 6,564-6-7 was actually expended during the year, leaving a surplus balance of 
Rs. 1,526-8-1. . . . 

Besides five students transferred 40 the higli school in the beginning of the new session, 
them were 74 students on the rolls on the 31st March 1877, of whom 49 wore boarders and 
25 day-soholars. 

600. The principal subjects of study of the madrassa being Arabic and Persian, and 
English being only optional, 48 out of the 74 students learn English ; but many of them were 
students of the lower classes, and the Buporintendent writes : — “ I find that the more they 
advance in Arabic and Persian, the less attention they pay to the study of English, and 
notwithstanding all our encouragement, the greater number of them, when in the higher 
classes, give up their study of English, and I think that English, Arabic, and Persian can 
never go hand to hand.” 

301. The progress these students have made during the last three years, hnables them to 
read in the highest class the text-books of the 4th and 5th classes of the Calcutta Madrassa. 
On this point the Superintendent writes : — “ As we cannot hblp admitting quite beginners who 
commence from alphabets, and as wo cannot expect to get advanced boys for want of primary 
Tuaktabs or madrassas, tlierofore I am of the opinion that we cannot introduce with the present 
staff of teachers a higher standard than what we have already introduced, and as our madrassa 
is ranked as a junior madrassa, and those of Calcutta and Dacca senior ones, therefore our 
boys, after completing their studies here, may be transferred to those senior madrassas, if 
they like it.” 

302. Cf the 74 students, 71 belonged to the middle and 3 to the lower classes of society. 
They came from the following districts ; — 


Rujshahye ... ... 38 

Moorshedabad ... ... 18 

Piibiia ... ... 5 

Dacca ... ... 6 


Bogra ... ... 2 

Nuddea ... ... 4 

Furreedpore ... ... 1 

Delhi ... ... 1 


303. Dacca Madrassa.— The institution was opened on the 16th March 1874. It is still 
in the temporary house hired for the purpose. 

During the past year, throe estimates of the cost of the propojsed now building wore 
under consideration. Two of them, however, were more than the funds at the comTnittoo’s 
disposal would enable them to carry out, and even for the third, the money available, though 
sufficient for the actual building, was not sufficient either to erect out-ofli(jos or to surround 
the compound with a wall. Another appeal was, howevef, siiooessfully made to some 
influential members oE the Muhammadan community, and the foundation-stone of the 
building was laid by the Lieutenant-Governor in J line lost. ^ 

304. There were 26 boarders, of which ftix had free board, and the rest paid a monthly 
fee pf Re. 1-8, or half tho mossing charges. The sanctioned number of boarders is 30, 

but the present building cannot accommodate more than 26. oii. i.tir l i i. 

305. Tlio number of students, including the boarders, was 100 on tho dlst ot March last. 
There was, however, a rise in tho number in the beginning of the year. Most of these were 
from the town and the neighbouring distri(*ts, but a few came from Chittagong and 
Rajshahye. Of those, 06 roa<l English along with the Oriental languages, and the rest only 
the Oriontnl branches. Tho day students pay each four annas in tho junior classes and eight 
annas in the senior, as their tuition feo per mensem. The boarders and scholars are 

exempted from tuition fees. . ii.ii.vi. i 

306 There were altogetlier six classes in the Arabic department, tho highest correspond- 

inir to tho 2ud class of the Calcutta Madrassa. From the beginning of this session, however, 
anotlier extra class has been opened corresponding to the Ist class of the Calcutta Madrassa, 
so that there are at present seven classes. The subjects tauglit in the madrassa last year were 
almost the same ns in the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrassas. The English classes four, 
composed of students from tho various Arabic classes, mostly from the lower ones, the highest 
corresponding to tho 5th class of tho collegiate school The ho 3 ^ of the highrat class 
who iiass the annual examination suocessfuQy are sent to the collegiate school to prose- 
cute their studies further. The hoys reading English within the madrassa are 57, and those 

Tho number on the rolls ra the Slst March 1^ was 144. 
The number on the same date in tho previous year wns 160. The admissions during the past 
year were 76, and tho withdrawals 02. This was owing to the oyolono which took place on 
L 3lBt of October, about a week after the Bamzan vwation ended ; imd the boys, who, 
owing to the distance of their homos, had not returned on the re-opemng of the madrassa, ware 
prevented by it from rotuming at all 
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MUHAMMADAN 308. Tlio sjoliolarsliips for tho oxaminatiou of December 1875 were dialributed by the 
xnurATioN. committee as follows 

2 of Es. 8 oach for tho 1st class. 1 of Es. 6 for the 4th class. 

1 of Es. 6 for the 3nd class. 2 of Es. 4 each ‘for the 6th class. 

According to tho proposals made in the report of 1875-76, the number of scholarships was 
increased by tho committee, nt a meeting held on the 24th June 1876, from six to nine, the 
value of each being reduced, but the total amount rem{Liniiig the same. There are now three 
of Es. 5, three of Es. 4, and three of Es. 3 ; they aro distrioutod throughout the six classes. 

309. The course of study continues to be tho same as that of tho C'alcutta Madrassa. 
Tho first class corresponds this year to the third class at Calcutta ; last year tho first class 
was the same as the fourth class of the Calcutta Madrassa. 

310. English has not been very successful in this madrassa. Tho result of tho examination 
was good, but only about a tliird of the madrassa boys have taken up English. Tho cause is 
not far to seek. The pressure of double fees still remains, and boys do not like to pay for 
what they have not learned to value. 

311. There were four Arabic teachers including tho Superintendent, and they had to teach 
six classes. During the year under report the Committee appointed a second additional moulvie 
on .Es. 20, and raised the fees of the last three classes from 2 annas to 4 annas a month, 
which is the rate paid also by the three upper classes. The amount realized from this source 
during the year under report was Es. 383-8, out of which Es. 339-1-6 have been paid to the 
two additional moulvies. Besides this, there are the special English fees, the whole of which 
is added to the pay of the English teacher as soon as realized. 

312. The madrassa is held in the bungalow which was hired for it in the beginning ; but 
it is hoped that it will soon bo provided with a house of its own. In accordance with tho 
proposals of the Commissioner, the Government has sanctioned the erection of an upper 
storey in the dak bungalow, with a view to transfer thither the present J udge’s office, which 
will then bo made over to the madrassa for Es. 15,000. 

NwEMAi, scMooiji. 313. NOEMAL SCHOOLS. — The reductions of the year fell with heavy effect upon 
normal schools, the grant for which was reduced from Es. 1,54,000 toEs. 85,000. There were 
41 training schools on the 31st March 1876, of which 13 wore closod during (lie subsequent 
year : these were tho schools of Kishnaghur, Berhamporo, Bankoora, lleerhhoom, Eubna, 
Rogra, Maldah, Dinagepore, Mymensingh, Furreodporo, Burrisal, Comillah, and Noakholly. 
Tho Eungpore and Burdwan schools were also closod shortly after the close of the year, 
and orders for closing the Arrah school have boon issued. The schools of Bhagulpore and 
Chittagong were reduced from the first to tho second grade, and those of Midnapore, Gya, 
and Chupra from the 8(^tjond to the third. Those that still remain aro tho following : — In the 
first grade, the schools of Calcutta, llooghly, Rauleah, Dacca, Patna, Eanchi, and Cuttack ; 
in the second grade, those of Jessoro, Chittagong, Rlingulpore, and Pnrulia; in the thini 
grade, those of Baraset, Midliapore, Jiilpigorco, Gya, Chupra, Cliumparun, MozuflFerpore, 
Durbhuuga, Monghyr,.Furi]eah, Ilazareebugh, Chaibnsa, Balason?, and Pooreo. They have, 
therefore, been chiefly retained in Hehor, Chota Nagjioro, and Orissa. 

314. Tho ST^oeping reductions of the year, therefore, involved the abolition of tho soeond 
and third grade normal schools in nearly all advanced districts. Nor can this bo regardoc^ as a 
very serious calamity. Within the three or four years during which these training schools had 
been at work, tho great majority of tho pre-existing gurus who were capable of improvement 
had boon trained. For those who were incapable of improvement the school was unnecessnry. 
For the provision. of new teachers as the old dropped off, it was believed that the pupils of 
middle and intermediate schools would afford an ample 8U[)ply. This, in fact, is the very class 
which, in all advanced districts, has of late furnished new gurus to the palhsalos. It may 
be objected, indeed, that such teachers are entirely ignorant of tho art of teaching ; hut so 
they were under tho normal sohool system. The time spent by an intending guru in tlie 
normal scliool was j)ractically given up to learning tho subjects which he had to teach. To 
many third grade normal schools a pathsala was attached, and the pupil- teachers occasionally 
gave lessons therein: but tho 'brief period of training alforded little opportunity for acquiring 
the teacher’s art. The acquisition of that art is a thing of very groat importance; but if 
the necessary machinery does not exist in the normal schools, there is no object in retaining 
them for the purpose of supplying instruction which can be given just as well elsowhero. These 
• remarks apply only to third grade normal schools. In those of tho first grade, as I shall 

shortly explain, the art of teaching forms a prominent part of tho course. 

316. Where schools of secondary instruction exist, therefore, in sufficient iiumhors, little 
harm has been done by abolishing normal schools for the training of gurus. Still further, in all 
those districts in which the method of payment by results has been introduced, tho payment 
of teachers according to their success offers sufficient inducement to capable men to follow 
that calling, and gradually tends to thrust tho incompetent from the field. Mr. Harrison is of 
opinion that, though the money spent on tho Midnapore normal school has not been wasted, yet 
the school forms no integral portion of his educational system, and he would not oppose its 
abolition. In backward districts the ease is douhtloss different. Either secondary schools do 
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not exist in sufHoicnt numbers, or their pupils can find employment more luorative than that of 
a guru. Under suoh conditions, the normal school must be kept up for the purpose of giving 
candidates that education which they can obtain nowhere else. Such is the case in the districts 
of North Behar, in Chobi Nagpore, and in parts of Orissa. • 

316. TRe second grade normal schools have all the character of a oompromise. Their 
establishment, while it is needlessly expensive for gurus, is not strong enough to train pundits 
satisfactorily. It was supposed,* when a distinction was made between the objects of second 
grade and of third grade schools, tltat a small portion of the stipend-grant of the former 
might be usefully set aside in certain districts to give a year’s training to teachers destined 
for intermediate schools. That argument, if it had force, had equal force in regard to all 
districts ; while in most it bad been taken for granted that such teachers could be secured 
without recourse to the agency of normal scliools. Indeed, if the objects of second grade 
schools be clearly defined, it is difficult to defend them. Their pundits can be better trained 
if they carry their stipends to the nearest normal scliool of the first grade ; and with respect 
to primary teachers, either a training school on a more moderate scale, or the middle and 
intermediate schools of the district, would furnish a sufficient supply. 

317. The following gives the outturn of certificated gurus for the year. It is not stated 
how many wore actual teachers of pathsalas before joining the school: — 


Number of gurus tcho obtained certificates during the year. 






grade. 

2iid grade. 3rd grade. 

Total 

Burdwan Division 




67 

34 

01 

Presidi'Rcy ditto 




SA 

19 

46 

Ciilcutta 




... 



Hojsliuliyo ditto ... 




S 

31 • 

39 

Dttcca ditto 




2 

16 

17 

Cii.ttagoiiK ditto 




1 

11 

12 

Patna ditto 




118 

102 21 

274 

Hlingulpore ditto 




27 

61 14 

02 

Oriasa ditto 




43 

fiO 

102 

Cliuta Nagporo Division 




10 

3fl 

4A 



Total 

• •9 

S21 

369 as 

718 


318. First grade normal schools were affected by the orders of the year to this extent, 
that while the establishment' of each was maintained, the stipend-grants were seriously 
reduced. By Sir George Campbell’s orders the stipend-grant of a first grade normal 
school had been fixed at Bs. 300 a month. This was summarily •reduced to Ks. 100 or 
lls. 120 in th’o case of every first grade school except that of llooghly, to which was 
assigned a monthly grant of Its. 200. It was further ordered that stipends should 
not be given as a tabe to entice pupils to the school, but should be awarded as scholar- 
ships after examination to the most deserving pupils at the end of their first year of study. 
The principle that inspired these orders was that the actual money value of a normal school 
education mode stipends superfluous. In other walks of life professional men paid for their 
own technical instruction ; schoolmasters should do the same. The result did not justify 
these expectations. Hardly a single pupil applied for admission to the normal schools at the 
beginning of the session ; and it became evident that the attractions of a pundit’iM)osb were 
not of themselves sufficient to induce men to devote three years of their life to ^alifying 
for it, and to pay schooling fees in addition. Doubts had been expressed whether the 
stipends in normal schools had not been largely enjoyed by men who had no intention of 
becoming teachers. Inquiry was made, and it was shown that there was but slight found- 
ation for the statement; the pupils abandoned that line of life only when in despair of 
finding employment as teachers. Tlie orders were roconsidored and cancelled ; but it was in 
many coses too late to attempt the formation of a first year class, and the number of pupils in 
these schools has been largely reduced. The result of the experiment shows that, in the 
opinion of those from whom the class of pundits is recruited, that profession is underpaid in 
comparison with others that aro open to them. In providing stipends, thoreforo, Government 
jJHys by anticipation part of the expense that should rightly fall upon the subsequent employers 
of the pundits ; it follows therefore that stipends will become superfluous only when the 
emoluments of those teachers are increased. But the working of the grant-in-aid rules affords 
sufficient proof that, looking at the matter broadly, the limits of private expenditure upon 
middle education have been reached, and consequently that, if pundits are toHbe more highly 
paid, the grant-in-aid rules must be made more liberal— a result that would come round to 
the same thing. The provision of stijiends for pundits is accordingly defensible on the same 
grounds as those which justify all Government expenditure upon education, namely, that 
Government has an interest in tho work, and that with loss support from Government it 
would not be done, or not so well done. 

319. The amount of the stipend-grant becomes a question of tho first importance as soon 
as it is seen that without stipends the classes remain empty. W e are somewhat in the position of 
a man who, having built a largo mill with costly machinery, is chary of spending money upon 
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IfOHMAL SCHOOLS. thoraw material to be worked up ; thus losing the interest on his capital and seouring no 
returns proportionate to his outlay. Taking the average expenditure on the seven first grade 
normal schools, it is seen that the cost of establishment for each is Us. 420 a month, and 
the stipend-grant Us. 120. Spread over three years, the grant will provide for ten or twelve 
stipends of its. 3 and Us. 4 each. Hence the yearly outturn of pundits is at the rate of less 
thau two for each district. Th^ demand for pundits is of course much greater than this, and the 
consequence is the employment of inferior and ill-qualified md*!! in a large number of schools. 
It becomes, therefore, most difficult to enforce Sir Uichard Temple’s order that only fully- 
trained normal school pundits sliall be employed in aided sohools. The number is not suffi- 
cient for this. With a stipond-grant of double or treble the amount now assigned to each 
first grade school, it would be possible in a short time to provide good vernacular teachers 
for all middle soliools. 'fho recent orders reconstituting middle English schools on a vomo- 
nacular basis will shortly begin to have their oifoct, and the demand for quoUfiod teachers 
will be sensibly increased. The normal school stipends have boon declared to bo scholar- 
ships, and this principle suggests the mode in which they should bo awarded. A certain 
number should bo assigued to each district, and awarded in order of merit to those candidates 
at the middle scholarship examinations who wore willing to read at the normal school, 
and afterwards to return as teaeshors to their own districts. 

320. In a previous paragraph, treating of the course in vernacular sohools, reference was 
made to the difficulty of teaching the subjects of botany and chemistry whicli now form a 
compulsory part of the middle scholarship course. It should bo clearly understood that the 
teaching in most normal sohools of the first grade is altogether out of relation to the 
requirements of the middle sohools. In Sir Richard Temple’s Minute of the 9th September 
1875, it is ordered that each first grade normal school “ bo furnishod with proper apparatus 
and laboratories fur instruction in chemistry and botany at least. No person is to be passed 
out unless he is qualified to practically afford elementary instruction in one or botli of these 
sciences.” It was added that as the number of these institutions was so very limited, we 
should be able to see tliat this was really done. But shortly afterwards the reductions in 
normal schools made these orders a dead letter, for the appliances of scientific instruction 
cannot be procured for nothing. I will give a brief account of the means that exist for 
teaching science. In the Calcutta normal school the provision is sufficient. The attached 
pathsala has a large surplus income, which is partly converted to the use of the normal school. 
A graduate on Rs. 60 a month teaches chemistry and physical geography, with an assistant 
on Rs. 13, a servant on Rs. 7, and contingent expenditure of Rs. 25 ; in all Rs. 105 a 
month, paid for from the surplus foes of the pathsala. For botany, one of the teachers of 
the model school used foiiuerly to take the normal school pupils twice a month to the 
Botanical Gardens for practical illustration of the lectures ; for this purpose a contingent 
allowance of Rs. 10 a mouth was sanctioned, payable from the cuttings of the stipend-grant. 
With the reduction of tliat grant, this source of income no longer exists, and the visits to 
the Gardens have come to un eyd. At Hooghly, after the issue of the Minute, it was pro- 
posed that the assistant lecturer in the college should give lectures in seionce to the pupils 
of the normal school. Tliis was sanctioned. The further proposal to expend Rs. 500 on 
apparatus and chemicals for the illustration of the lectures, and to appoint an assistant 'on 
Rs. 8 a month, with an allowance of Rs. 5* for contingencies, could not be entertained. 
At Dacca a teacher of ohoriiistry and botany on Rs. 35 was appointed in May 1876, 
and a supply of the necessary apparatus provided from tlie surplus funds of the school. 
At Bauleih there is no special teacher ; the bead-master teaches the scientific subjects as well 
as he can. The college is 250 yards off the normal school, and Mr. Clarke proposed that the 
srionco lecturer in the college should teach the normal school pupils with an allowance of 
Rs. 25 a mouth for the extra work, and of Rs. 8 for an assistant and contingencies. As 
these proposals involved expenditure, they were dropped. In Patna, the head-master himself 
teaches natural philosophy and chemistry ; botany is not provided for. For the illustration 
of the natural philosophy lectures, sufficient apparatus exists; for practical experiments 
in chemistry, a further outlay of Rs. 120 is needed. At Outtaok no special teacher could 
be appointed, but the second master was directed to prepare himself in six months to teach 
those subjects. At the end of that time he declined to bo examined, and was allowed 
a further period for preparation. After a further period of six months he was examined 
by the Civil Surgeon, who was of opinion that “ with the aid of books he would bo able 

, to teach boys chemistry and botany in the vernacular.” At the same time it was declared 

that without the necessary chemicals and apparatus, it would be impossible to teach 
the pupils chemistry ; but it has not been possible to moke any such provision. 

321. It follows, then, that we are not consistent in our orders. We compel the introduc- 
tion of botany and chemistry into the middle schools, and at the some time we give the 
teacher under preparation for these schools no real instfuctions in those special subjects. It 
is impossible to bo satisfied with such a state of things. Either the needful provision should 
be made in the normal schools, or the subjects of chemistry and botany should be removed 
from the scholarship course. 

322. I'he French normal school proceeds on the assumption that the best preparation for 
teaching is thorough knowledge uf the subject. The German system, on the other hand. 
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doclares that tho art of teaching has itself to be taught ; and this is the principle on which the normal iicno.iLs. 

first gn^e normal scliools in Bengal are constituted. The chief qualification looked to iu 

appointing the head-master of such a school is skill in instructing the future pundits how 

to teach. Practice in thd model school under the eye and the guidance of tho head-master 

is rightly regarded as a matter of the first importance. The command and control of a class 

is not necessarily gained by practice without previous instruction in the art ; and largo 

numbers of teachers in Bongarhave not the most elemontary notion of the method of 

getting a class in hand and of keeping the attention of the pupils on the alert. In 

this respect tho substitution of a central examination of normal school nupils for the 

certificate formerly given by each head-master has not boon an advantage. Skill in the art 

of teaching is now tested by written papers on the subject, and certificates given accordingly. 

Theoretical knowledge affords no measure of capacity in so essentially practical an art ; and 
even in other simjocts, proficiency in which can be tested by examination, it may well happen 
that the most competent teacher is not he who gains the highest marks. It is no doubt 
desirable to have an external chock upon the progress of normal schools, but the present check 
of a central examination is not without its drawbacks. Tho head-masters of those schools arc 
carefully selected, and occupy positions of great responsibility ; and I believe that they might 
bo always trusted to form a better estimate of the worth of their pupils as schoolmasters 
than any central examination can elicit. Some of the most experienced head-masters have * 
supported the view that the present orders are injurious to normal school toaohing ; tlioy ani 
compelled to instruct their pupils rather witli a view to the examination on paper than to 
practical work. Tho scrutiny of the Inspector into the conduct of the school would furnish a 
suilioiont supplementary check upon the work of tho head-master. 

823. The first examination under the central system was hold iu December last. Besides 
the pupils of normal schools, tho examination was open to private candidates for vernacular 
masterships, but only two appeared. The pupils of each year are separately examined ; and 
certificates of che first, second, or third grade given to successful pupils of the 8rd year, 

2nd year, or 1st year classes. Only those who have passed* the examination in the first 
grade are eligible for head-masterships in .any middle vernacular school; those who pass in 
lower grades are eli^iiblo for inferior masterships, or they may continue to road in the nonnal 
school to the completion of tho course with the object of gaining a higher certificate. The 
following table shows tho result of the examination in all grades : 168 candidates passed out 
of 278 that appeared : — 



iHT aUAlIKCEHTIFICATKlI. 

2nu obapb Ckrtificaves. 

ailU aUAl>B Ckktificateh. 

Namr of Scuooi.. 

e| 

ll 

High. 

Medium. 

1 

1 

Total passed. 

■Sj 

-1 

If 

i 

4 

3 

Medium. 

Low. 

i 

ff 

o. 

3 

H 

'1 

ll 

High. 

Medium. 

•JlOq 

i 

t. 

s 

s. 

1 

Iloofl^hly 

19 

2 

11 

5 

18 

11 

i 

11 

1 

11 

22 

1 

8 

7 

10 

Caleuttn 

12 


1 

9 

10 

13 

... 

... 

3 

3 

10 

... 

2 

0 

s 

nauUmh 

10 

... 

h 

1 

5 

1 18 

... 

2 

8 

10 

27 


3 

14 

17 

UarAA 

1 

2a 


» 

10 

13 

21 

... 

2 

9 

11 

32 


1 

13 

U 

1 

ChittUKOiig 

s 

... 

... 

3 

3 

7 

... 

... 

• 

3 

3 

10 


1 

4 

5 

MyniciiNinKh 

9 

... 


9 

9 

7 

... 

1 

4 

5 

... 



... 

■ 1 

I’urulia 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 


3 



1 

^ 1 

Private candidatcii 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

— 


... 


... 

... 


Total 

89 

2 

10 

.38 

50 

70 

4 

11 

j ! 

1 28 

1 

i 1 
1 

43 

no 

1 

16 

40 

01 


Tho Hooghly normal school maintains the high position with which it has been credited 
for many years. The Calcutta school, especially in its first and second year classes, was 
much less successful. If the Bauleah school is not quite up to the level of Hooghly, it 
must be remembered that the middle schools of Northern Bengal furnish less promising 
material to work upon ; the standard of examination being the same, the result is satisfactory. 
Babu Dinonath Sen, for many years head-master of the Dacca normal school, took leave 
during the year ; the school has done well under the officiating head-master. 

324. Tho schools of Patna, lianehi, and Cuttack, in which Bengali is not the vernacular, 
were not subjected to the common examination. At Patna, the head-master has been placed 
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BciiooLs. in editorial ohar^o of the Behar Hindi OazeUe — an arrangement which lias not worked well. 
No allowance having been sanctioned for the editorship of tlie Gazette, the work was given 
to the head-master of the normal school in addition to his own duties, in consideration of 
the personal allowance of *Rs. 150 which he draws. But it haft boon found necessary to 
appoint *n assistant to the head-master on Bs. 100 a month, in order to carry* on his work 
in the school ; and therefore, as the Inspector remarks, the arrangement nos not even the 
merit of economy. “ The Hindi iiazeUe^* he continues, “ as T see it issuing those five months, 
is no very extraordinary thing, and an editor for" it, as it is, is not diflicult to find on 
Bs. 100 a month.’^ The arrangement was originally made as an experiment merely, so that, 
if the Gazette did not succeed^ it might be abandoned without difficulty. The Government 
is now in a position to say whether the Gazette is to he maintained ; but whatever decision 
may bo come to on this point, it is clearly desirable that the division of f^e head-master’s 
services between the normal school and the Gazette should come to an end forthwith. 
The Inspector recommends that Bai Sohan Ijal, the head-master, who is known to be a 
superior Oriental scholar, should be made over to the Gazette entirely. 

325. The course in Ihe Patna normal school has undergone thorough revision during the 
past year, with a view to the removal of the language difficulty about which so much has from 
time to time been said. Until lately Hindi alone was taught in the normal school, except to 
* Muhammadan pupils, who were allpw^ to learnUrdu; for them a special teacher was entertained. 
But all teachers, whether Hindu or Musulman, have in general both Hindu and Musulraan 
pupils ; it became therefore necessary to double the staff of teachers in any middle school so 
circumstanced, if the work was to bo properly done. It has long been recognized that, in 
Behar, whatever language might be enforced on pupils, teachers at any rate should bo 
instructed in both. Tiiis is in fact the obvious means of diminishing the language diificulty. 
by putting an end to tlv3 extravagances of those who know only one of the two forms of 
language current in Behar. The course in literature now taught to the Patna students is 
the following. For the first year : — Hindi, Hall’s selections, and Tulsi Das’ Lanka Kanda ; 
Urdu, Ghalib’s letters, and Selections from Ijad Bangi. For the second year: — Hindi, 
Sohan Lai’s Phulon-ka-llar, and Tulsi Pas’s Aranya Kanda ; Urdu, Siva Ij’rasad’s selec- 
tions. For the third year : — Hindi, Kahani theth Hindi men, and Siva Prasad’s Gutka, 
Part HI ; Urdu, Araish-i-niahful. 

320. It may be added that the plan of composing Hindi and Hindustani versions of 
school-books, in language and style differing from caoli other as little as possible, instead of as 
much as possible, has found favour in the North-West. Besides Baja Siva Prasad’s Grammar 
of Hindi and Urdu, Lakslimi Sankar Misra’s scientific treatises, and the well-known text-book 
Vidyankur, have within tho last two years been re-written, in Hindi and Urdu, on this 
principlo. * 

327. The Ranchi school suffered from two changes of head-masters ; and Mr. Garrett 
observes that the salary of Us. 100 is habdly sufficient to attract a first-rate Hindustani from 
Beliar or the North-West, and tjiat, if one is found, he quickly finds more profitable employment 
outside tho department. The school felt the new rules forbidding first year stipends severely. 
The Anglican Mission, with a view to assisting the now school, had sent nine boys in addition 
to the five who originally formed the school, jiud its prospects looked bright. As soon as 
those boys and some teaoliers, who had also sought admission, found that they would 
receive no stipend and would have to pay fees, they left the school, being wholly dependent on 
others for thoir support. Thus there remained the original five, of whom throe passed in the 
annual examination. 

328. The attendance at the Cuttack school has decreased from other causes besides tho rule 
about stipends and the reduction of the stipend grant. Tho establishment of medical and sur- 
vey schools has drawn away a number of pupils who would otherwise, it is said, have joined 
tho normal school. Tho Joint Inspector writes “ I’ho school is doing well under the excel- 
lent management of Baboo Dwarkanath Chakravarti. Tho good it has done is already 
apparent, and I feel that any expenditure on its further development in the shape of providing 
more and efficioni teachers, supplies of apparatus and educational appliances, and stipends for 
Ihoso receiving training, will be money not only well spent in tho department itself, but be 
productive of the greatest amount of good in future.” 

329. Tho aided noimal schools, 1 1 in number with 790 pupils, are almost exclusively board- 
ing schools maintained by missionary bodies for the benefit of Sonthals, Kola, and other half 
(dvilizcd tribes. Thus, in (.3iota Nagpore, there are the Berlin (Goasner’s) Mission school at 
Ranchi and tho training school of the Scotch Mission to the Sonthals at Pachumba. For the 
support of the latter mission Governmout makes a special grant of Bs. 1,284 over and above 
tho district grant-in-aid allotment. Tho training school has 12 pupils, comprising 22 Sonthal 
C /hrlstians, 18 Sonthals and Kols, and two Bougaloos ; it is doing very good work. All pupils 
are taught both Hindi and Soiithali, ami many of them become village teachers. 

330. The aided Church Mission normal school at Kishuaghur has 22 pupils, and cost tlie 
grant-in aid fund Rs. 132 a month. It trains Christian teaoliers only, and is not open to the 
inspection of the district officers. Mr. Garrett reports that tho “ art of teaching ” is carried in 
Ibis school to a surprising degree of perfection, and that tho vernacular teachers at Santiporo 
trained in this school are among tho best in Bengal. 
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331. OBANT-IN-AID IITTLES. — ^The following statement exhibits the distribution of aiiANT-iN-AiD 
education under the grant-in-aid system for the last two years : — hfles. 


1870. 1877. 



Number of 
iiistitu- 4 
tions. 

Numlier 

of 

pupils. 

• 

Receipts 
from Go* 
veinmont 

Total 

receipts. 

Number of 
institu- 
tions. 

Number 

of 

pupils. 

Receipts 

from 

Goveni- 

inont. 

Total 

receipts. 




Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Colleges 

Higher English schools ... 

0 

411 

22.700 

1,03,107 

0 

556 

24,108 

1,07,828 

85 

0.550 


2,20,092 

4.48,304 

88 

10,306 

02.001 

3,04,432 

Middle ditto 

51S 

27,844 

1,57,372 

438 

25,101 

28.014 

1,40,801 

4.28,098 

Middle vernacular schools 

037 

30,985 

04,667 

2,50,400 

550 

80,222 

8,45,010 

intermediate English ditto 

05 

2.608 

12.170 

31,308 

Ditto vernacular ditto 





80 

3.312 

8.473 

22,502 

Primary ditto ditto 

Girls* schools 

346 

10.207 

20,765 

62,361 

285 

8,400 

14.035 

34.78.4 

280 

8,322 

04.070 

1.95.274 

291 

8,101 

04.314 

1.88,080 

Normal ditto 

17 

733 

15,775 

40,962 

15 

H63 

lil.SS»4 

40.U-43 

Tbtsl ... 

1,889 

88.112 

4,30,128 

18,17,280 

1,833 

88,059 

4,37,504 

14,09,410 


332. Abolished aided schools in 1875-76 cost a further sum of Rs. 5,516, and in 1876-77 
of Rs. 7,737. These sums arc not included in the Hgures ejiovo, because we have no means of 
knowing the amount spent upon them from private contributions ; and to include only the 
Govemmout expenditure interferes with the fair representation of the proportion paid by the 
people in the total expenditure. 

333. There has. therefore been a decrease of 56 schools and 53 pupils ; also an increase of 
expenditure from Government assignments of Rs. 5,788, and from private funds of Rs. 86,336. 
Private contributions last year were considerably more than double the Government grants. 
Middle English education still claims the largest share both of the Government and of 
the total expenditure. The expenditure on female education is more disproportionately high 
than ever. 

334. The grant-in-aid allotment for Bengal was last year Rs. 4,64,000, reduced to 
Rs. 4,20,000, and the excess of the expenditure over this allotment is distributed amongst the 
different divisions ns follows. There was a saving in nearly every case on the separate district 
allotments, but not enough to bring down expenditure witMn the final budget grant. 

Year 1876-77. 


Dtvxsiovs. 


Grant-in-aid 

allotment. 

Espendi- 

turo. 

Savings. 

Excess. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Uh. 

Presidency 

... ... 

80,600 

91,086 

• 

2,195 

Calcutta 

*.. ... 

... »7,6<i0 

80.374 

8,120 



Kurd wan 

••• ... 

... 85,600 

83,284 

2,210 


Kajshahye 


62,000 

69.667 

S,M 


Dacca 

... ... 

63,000 

60,766 

2,234 


Chittagong 


7,600 

e,6(A 

000 


tPatna 

... ••• 

... 32,600 

20,388 

0,112 


Bhagulporo 


18.000 

20,949 

2,210 

Cliora Nsgpore 


... 14,500 

13,123 

1,377 . 


Orissa 

... 

... • 14,000 

14,371 

s 

371 


Total 

... 4,64,000 

4,45^1« 

23,604 

4,806 


Reduced to 

... 4,20,660 


4,806 

— 


18,699 

* Including Be. 7,737 on account of abolished schools. 

€ 

335. Notwithstanding the urgent financial necessity that existed for all possiblo reduc- 
tions in the gnint-in-aid expenditure, we have soon that the money spent npou “ abolished” 
schools was little greater in the last year than in the year preceding that. In the year 
1875-76 grants were withdrawn from a good many schools under pressure of the oraers 
conveyed in Sir lliohord Temple’s Minute dated diet August 1875 ; lost year the number of 
grants withdrawn under those orders on account of dishonest management were very few 
indeed. On the other hand, it miffht have been expected that the Oireotor’s circular of 19th 
September last year, insisting on the practioe of the utmost economy in expending the district 
allotments, would have led to the ^thdrawol of a considerable number of grants from the most 
unsatisfactory of the schools. It speaks well for the judiciousness of the outlay of the allbt- 
ments in previous years that in so few cdses did the committees feel justified in withdrawing 
grants. The^ did, however, 1 fully believe, all that oould be done without injury to education 
in their distnots. Indeed, I feaJr, in some oases, under the sudden pressure from Qovemmout, 
they went even beyond the necessary limit, and reduoed some of the grants below the 
point at which they ought to he kept if the schools ore to be maintained in elficiency. Babu 
Bhoodeb Mooko^'ea writes of Maldah: — “The reduotions. have boon too general and on too 
imperative a requisition to have permitted the district committee to see that, in each case of 
reduction of the (iovemment grant, the local subscriptions or fees had augmented in proportion, 
so as to secure to the teachers the continuance of their old rates of pay. We should reduce 
only when reduotions can bo effected without lowering the pay of the teachers.” With all 
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their efforts, however, the total grant-in-aid allotment for Bengal was exooodod by Rs. 25,000, 
and 1 have little hope that the committees will be able to make the further reductions 
required in the current year. 

The grant-in-aid viilos fix the maximum proportion that the Government grant 
given by the committee to a school of each class must bear to the local income. But each district 
is left to itself to decide on the actual amount of the grants to bo given ; or (to put it in another 
way) on the total amount necessary to keep up an efficient sfaff in schools of each class, and 
then on tho proportion of the necessary amount that shall bo awarded to any particular school. 
As might be expected, these amounts are approximately tlio same in the several districts of most 
of the divisions. The Circle Inspector naturally exercises an influence that tends to uniformity 
within certain variations allowing for special cases. But it is satisfactory to notice that oven 
in dilTerent divisions tho average grants to schools of the same class are approaching 
uniformity. Thus in tlie four districts of tho Presidency division the average grant given to 
middle Kiiglish schools is respectively Bs. 25, Es. 23, Bs. 24*, and Us. 24 ; and in Burdwan divi- 
sion the average grant to middle English schools is respectively in the five districts Us. 24, Us. 22, 
Us. 24, Us. 23, and Us. 28. But mure than this, the average grant to their middle English 
schools in tho divisions of IVesidency, Burdwan, Dacca, and Chittagong, is respectively Us. 24, 
Us. 24, Us. 22, and Us. 23. In the other divisions the average amount is larger and varies 
more widely: in Bhagulporo, Uayihahye, and OhotaNagporeit is about Us. 33 or Us. 34; in 
Orissa over Us. 40 ; and in Patna as high as Us. 50. Similarly, in the case of higher English 
schools, the average grant is in the Presidency division Us. 49, in Burdwan Rs. 52, in Dacca 
Us. 45, in Chittagong Us. 15, and in Ghola Nagpore Us. 45. The average in each division in the 
(;ase of these schools is struck from a smaller number of figures, and is more liable to bo affected 
by exceptional cases. Thus, excluding Moorshedabad, in which the only aided higher 
English school has the exceptionally low grant of Us. 29, the average grant in tho Presi- 
dency division is Us. 53. In the case of middle vernacular schools, the most numerous of all 
tho classes of grant-in-aid schools, the average grant in tho Presidency division is Ks. 13, 
in tho Dacca division Us. 13, in Burdwan Us. 14, in Chittagong Us. 14, in Uajshahyo 
Ks. 14, in Orissa Us. 15, in Bhagulpore and Chota Nagporo about Us. 17, and in P.atna 
a good deal more. These figures show a greater uniformity througliout tho more advanced 
divisions at all events than wo might have been led to expect from a consideration of thoir 
mutual independence in the management of tlio grant-in-aid allotments, and they are a proof 
of the general justice of tho distribution of the funds among tho divisions. 

337. It is perhaps worth notice that tho average grants in the advanced divisions to tho 
higher English, the middle English, and the middle vernacular schools, as given in tho above 
quoted figures, are less by about 15 to 20 per cent, than the average salaries demanded 
by certificated licad-marters of tho three classes of schools. 

338. Although in tho several districts the authorities have withdrawn so fow grants on 
account of dishonesty in the management, under tho directions contained in Sir Richard Temple s 
Minute, it cannot, unfortunately, be concluded that tho cases of dishonest managomeut are 
few. On tlio contrary, tlio true conclusion is that wlioro really straightforward mqpagoment 
was so rare, the committees and Inspectors hesitated to press matters to extremities. 
For the last four« years the Inspectors’ reports have ropoatodly representod tho unsatis- 
factory working of the present system of chocks. For years a school may go on smoothly, 
and accounts come up to tho Inspector in perfect order ; the masters give tho Secretary 
receipts for their salaries in due form ; subscriptions and fees and balances are regularly 
sbowii, and the Government grant is regularly drawn. At length one of tho masters 
quarrels with tlio t^ecretary and expo.ses tho whole scheme ; the masters have not received 
their salaries, .and the accounts are cooked from first to last, the masters and tho managers 
combining to defraud Qovornmciit. Now, if these cases wore exceptional, as no doubt some 
years ago they were, it would not have been necessary to notice the matter. Among so large 
a number of schools there must needs be cases of dishonesty in management. But, unfor- 
tunately, the opinions of the Deputy and Circle Inspectors are too unanimous to allow us to 
console ourselves with this belief. Tho unpleasant truth is forced upon us that, in very 
many cases, the more advanced tho district and tho older the sohool, tlie loss honest becomes 
tho management. Thus Babu Bhoodeb Mookoijea, tho most experienced of the Inspectors, 
writes of tho schools in Maldah : “I know how perfectly healthy the young aided schools of 
that district wore some years ago, and now 1 find that the q^ual complaints about fraud and 
forgery, and non-payment and irregular payment of teachers, have grown up in that district 
to an extent to bo felt most painfully.” It is true, he thinks, the chief cause of this 
lies in the injudicious reduction in the amounts of the grants given : the result, however, 
dishonest management, is the same, whatever the existing ofmse. Mr. Garrett proposes 
tti do away with all but one of tho present conditions on the ground of the impossibility 
of being sure that they are really fulfilled, and of the temptation that this soourity from 
detection places in the way of the managers of schools. Ho proposes to make all grants on 
a simple plan like that followed in administering the primary fund. Tho department 
should insist on the appointment and maintenance of a eompetent staff, and on the submis- 
sion of the salary-receipts of this staff before each month’s grant was paid ; but for all other 
matters tho managers should be left entirely to themselves. There would still, he admits 
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bo an uncertainty as to the actual amount which each master had put into his pocket ; hut this grast-is-hd 
would no longer be important. Wo are chiefly concerned, he argues, in maintaining a competent bulbs. 
staff, and this can be effected in tlio same as now through the inspecting oilioors ; and 
though it would bo a good thing also to ens^ the full payment of the masters, our present 
system of schbol accounts is useless for the purpose, since masters and managers combine to 
deceive the Inspector. 

Mr. Garrett claims for his plan that it simplifies the procedure without affecting in 
any way the principle of the grant-in-aid system, and that it prepares the way for tho 
universal application of the test of results in the examinations, witliout making tJiis test at 
once and prematurely compulsory. I will sketch tho plan as it would work. An application 
is made for a Government grant-in-aid in support of a school of a stated class — higher, iniddlo, 
or lower. With the application detailed information is submitted (as at present) to tho 
district committoo and the Inspector regarding the course of studios, the number of pupils, 
the proposed expenditure, the ways and means, the position in society of tho managing 
committee, and the like ; while tho department affords the district committee (as at present) 
full information regarding tho schools in tho neighbourhood of that now to be aided. If the 
application is admissible according to the rules now in force, the applicants are informed of 
the staff whi(jh they will be required to keep up. Tho qualifications and numbers of this staff 
will of course vary (as at present) according to the class of school it is proposed to establish, 
and will be settled by tho district committee and circle Inspector in consultation ; the staff 
for all schools of the same chiss being normally tho same, but admitting of slight variation 
according to the circumstances of tho schools. In the same way the grant, while normally the 
same in all schools of the same class, will vary within limits fixed by •considerations 
regarding locality and tho like. The applicants will then accept the grant on tho condition 
of maintaining an efficient stall — tliat is a stall* possessing at least the qualifications 
required by the Director in his letter sanctioning tho grant. So far there is no chaiigo 
pro])oscd in ^ ho present system, except that more prominence is given to the existing rulo 
requiring tho appointment of a coini>etciit staff ; fhis rule is made more explicitly tlio really 
essential condition. Hero, however, tlio siinplificatiou begins. Tho maintenance of an 
efficient staff is to be tho only condition, tho fulfilment of wlimli will entitle to tho grant. 

The maintenance of an efficient stall' is to be ensured exactly as it is ensured now, by tho visits 
of the inspecting officers. These visits are tho only trustworthy assurance that wo have under 
tho present system that the masters, t() whose appointment the Inspector hiis agrood, really 
work in the school, and these visits will continue to give the same assurance. Ilaving, thou, 
this assurance that an efficient slaff is maintained, tlie present system of chocking the 
school accounts becomes suj)erHuous. All wo need know before paying the grant is that the 
masters have been paid for tho })revious mouth ; that is, tliat the last month’s grant has been 
expended upon tho purposes of the school. To this end the Secretary of the school sliould be 
required to send in with each month’s bill for the grant a stalemoiit signed by each master 
oil tho stair, declaring that lio has been satisfied by the Secretary for his work in the month 
next preceding that for which the bill is drawn. • 

;ilO. Ill the foregoing remarks, by “ efficiency of tho staff ” has been meant the possession 
by the masters of certificates of having passod one or other of the public exaqiinatioiis instituted 
by Government for testing the several classes *of schools and colleges. But after the staff has 
been at work for some time, their efiicioucy will be tested by the results of their work as 
shown in the school’s success in tho public examinations of its class ; and unless tho inspect- 
ing officers’ reports make it clear that the Vnasters are not in fault, the Secretaries of 
unsuccessful schools will be required to change their masters. Uero, again, there is no change 
proposed, for this is actually done in some coses ; the only point now will bo that this tost 
will be more frequently applied. 

341. In the plan as above sketched the only innovation is that of doing away altogether 
with tho supervision by Government of the school accounts. It is argued that these submitted 
accounts are so untrustworthy that the figures are valueless for statistical purposes, and that 
the object for which they wore devised is just as effectually attained by the submission of the 
masters’ certificates that they have received sucli pay as satisfies them. The agreements 
between the managers and their masters would be made like any other oontracts, and their 
non-fulfilment would be cognizable by the ordinary courts. 

' 342. Such a simplification would, there is no doubt, savo the Inspectors an enormous 
amount of account-chocking and correspondence, a large part of tlioir time being now B 2 )ont*iji 
calling on Secretaries for explanations and corrections of their accounts. VVliile I doubt whether 
it would do to simplify the rules to such an extent in the more backward divisions, I am of 
opinion that it would answer well in such divisions os Trcsideucy, Burdwon, and Dacca, and 
in some of the districts of other divisions. 

343. This question has of course been frequently raised in past years, but tho answers 
then made to tho objeolions do not now apply. In 1850 the grant-in-aid rules came into 
operation in substantially the same form os at present. As early as August in the next year 
it became necessary to adopt measures to check fraud in connection with grants to schools. 

In that month a oirculur order instructed Inspectors to take care that all grants were for 
specific objects. In May, and again in November, 1858, fhe appointment and control of the 
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ouANT-iN-AiD teochers -was brought moro directly under the Inspeotors; in July 1859 more frequent 
BULE8. inspeotion was insisted upon ; in November rules for examining teachers were framed ; and 
in April 1860 a rule was passed for bringing ^-managed schools directly under the control 
of the department, just as Sir It. Temple ordcnd in his Minute of August 1875. All these 
rules were designed to check fraud in connection with grants to aided schools*.” Moreover, 
in 1858, proceedings were twice instituted in the eriminal courts against Secretaries of aided 
schools. 

344. In 1859, or just three years later, referriftg to reports that had been made to 
Government of the prevalence of frftudulent administration on the part of managers of 
aided schools, a despatch from the Supreme Government has the following remarks : — It 
does not seem out of place to refer to a doubt which is understood to have been 
expressed by some of those most interested in the cause of education in Bengal — namely, 
whether many of the cheaper grant-in-aid schools are not in foot supported exclusively upon 
the amount which they receive from Government; false returns and receipts being periodically 
submitted to ensure the continuance of the grant.” Taking action on this despatch, the 
llongal Government ordered an inquiry, and the result is thus summed up by the 
Director of Public Instruction :— ** The inquiries instituted have served to show that minuto 
peculation and petty frauds are lamentably common, but that moro serious cases of 
malversation are far from frequent.” Ultimately the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
communicated an order that every case of fraud committed in connection with Government 
grants-in-aid should be prosecuted before the Magistrate of the district. In conveying these 
orders the Lioytenant-Governbr deplored the state of society which allowed persons notori- 
ously to commit those frauds without fear of loss of character ; but at the same time expressed 
his belief that ‘‘whore the people are really anxious for an aided school, they will, in some way 
or other, so contrive, if the Educational Department insists upon honesty, that no local manager 
shall deprive them of what they want. . The practice of petty frauds, which must have such 
an effect,” (that of so depriving them) ** will cease to be oompatible "with local respectability.” 
Passing over seven years, during which continual notice was drawn by inspecting officers to the 
shortcomings of the aided school committees, we come to the revision of the grant-in-aid 
rules of August 1867. Of the necessity for this revision the Director wrote: “ Experience has 
shown that greater stringency is absolutely necessary to secure the fulfllmeut of the condi- 
tions on which public money is granted, particularly in respect to the realization of the local 
income which is guarr ntoed to meet the State grant, and the regular payment of the salaries 
of the teachers.” lie afterwards gave it as hi» opinion that it was doubtful whether wo have 
not been premature in leaving so much discretionary power, in the hands of the school 
managers ; ” and that “ if the rules as now amended should fail to produce marked improve- 
ment in their administration, a radical change will be indispensable.” 

345. The rules as then revised are those in force at the present day, no important change 
having been made in Sir George Campbell’s second revision ; they did not differ materially from 
the original rules of 1 S56. T^ Director, in introducing them, observes that they “ are precisely 
the same in principle as those which they are to supersede.” “ It is,” ho writes, “of the 
greatest importance to be able to ascertain at all times, beyond the possibility of dispute, 
who are the persons actually responsible for j;ho proper expenditure of the income of all 
schools enjoying grants of public money. The new rules contain precise directions for 
securing tliis information.” As a matter of fact this greater precision was the only object 
gained. Now forms of application, of acceptance, of bills and of accounts wore introduced — 
the checks, that is, were multiplied, but they were not made any more certain than before. 
AVith the view of fixing the responsibility on the proper persons, the most recent order on 
this subject obliges managers of aided schools to sign stamped agreements declaring their 
responsibility for the proper application of the funds. But the only difficulty hitherto felt 
has been that of discovering the fact of fraudulent management ; and the stamped agreement 
will give no help whatever in this direction. 

346. During the few years immediately succeeding the introduction of the new rules, the 
system underwent a great deal of criticism, notably &om Mr. Howell. The Inspectors of 
Schools stated at great length the case for the retention of the rules in their reports for 
1809-70. But it is noticeable throughout their remarks that they were defending the system 
against enemies and not against reformers ; they wore in fact insisting on the superiority of 
the Bengal grant-in-aid over the Bombay payment-by-results system. The Director, in his 
annual rei)ort for the year 1869-70, writes as follows : — “ In the opinion of those best able to 
judge of the operation of the Bengal rules there is no cause for introducing radical changes. 
The system has been charged with extravagance, and with encouraging and concealing 
dishonesty and fraud in the managers of schools to an extent that is publicly demoralising.” 
After denying the truth of the former of these charges and expressing an opinion that 
the latter was an exaggeration, ho proceeds : “ The rules, if properly enforced, are fat from 
powerlena to check these frauds ; and it is held that but slight, if any, changes ore required 
to make them completely effective.” I have italicised the three words in the last sentonoo : 
they are the strongest words that the strongest defender of the rules felt justified in using. 
The stoppage of all now grants, ai^d the discussions of the preceding years on the working of 
the rules, loft the Ijispeotors free fora time to apply themselves to the correction of ill-managed 
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8cliool6. In the reports lor 1870-71 seyeral of the Inspectors give detailed accounts of their 
investigations. The late Mr. Martin writes : "^^enever it was found that the people could 
not pay their quota, the grant was either withdrawn or reduced, and at’ the same time every 
exertion was made to ensure greater regularity in the payment ef teachers. Whenever there 
was delay, letters were written by mo to the managers, telling them that they were' risking 
the forfeit\ue of their grants, and demanding immediately adreoeipt from the teachers for 
their salaries to the end of thh last month. Whenever masters whose appointments had 
not been sanctioned by me were emjiloyed, I required a report from my deputies ; and if 
they wore pronounced unfit, I immediately insisted upon their dismissal, and the appointment 
in their place of competent men. By such and similar proceedings I believe I liave placed 
a great majority of the grant-in-aid schools on a better footing.” Babu Bhoodeb Mookerjoa 
reported: — With a view to improve my relations with the aided schools, I issued the follow- 
ing circular : — 

" 1. Every appointment made by the Secretary is to be reported for the approval of 
the Inspector. No appointment will bo valid without such approval. 

2. Every dismissal made by the Secretary is to be reported to the Inspector, with a 
voucher in the handwriting of the person dismissed to the effect that he had been paid up 
in full to the day on which the notice of dismissal was served. 

3. A list of holidays to be granted during the noxtJ[2 months to be sent for approval 
to the Inspector. 

“ 4. Every leave of absence to bo confirmod*by the Inspector.” 

347. In other words, the Inspectors found their true checks to consist in the appoinfnmit 
of competent masters and in the receipts of the teachers for their monthly sahry : and these arc 
the only two conditions that Mr. Garrett would have enforced. I must say that tho elaborate 
monthly accounts, with the threat of prosecution at the foot, might bo done away without 
any other important effect than that of lessening tho work in tho Inspector’s office. In earlier 
days it wi. i*porhaps possible for an Inspector with a small number of schools under his control 
to look into all tho accounts of all his aided schools, to inquire into the reality of the subscrip- 
tions entered in the book, and to concern himself minutely with tho position and substance 
of all tho managers. To-day tho increasing number of schools makes this impossible for tho 
Inspector, and the increasing work of the Deputy Inspector under the Magistrates is making 
it impossible even for him. Simplification has become a necessity. 

348. In the Minute of August 1875 already referred to, the district committees were 
directed to take into their own hands the raanagomont of those schools with the local manage- 
ment of which they were not satisfied. Only one caso of tho kind has yet been reported to me. 
Babu Bhoodeb writes on this case : — As to the discovery of fraudulent practices by the district 
committees on their taking over temporary charge of schools which were not successfully 
conducted by the local managers, no cases have occurred worthy of mention excepting one 
in tho Maldah district, whore the school at Jho being reported against by Mr. Inspector 
Clarke, the committee took it up, but only to drop it immediately.” Ho proceeds on tho 
general question : ** There is nothing yet in the constitution of the district committees which 
can enable them to carry on schools ill-managed or deserted by their private proprietors. 
The district committees, constituted as the^; are of tho most influential gentlemen of every 
district, are no doubt as good representative bodies as can bo produced under the circumstances ; 
but however liberal as private individuals the members may be in contributing from their 
private resources for tho support of school^, thoro seems to be no call yot felt by them to 
supervise educational administration in their public capacity.” This imperfection in tho con- 
stitution of the committees is not the only one, and indeed is not to be charged upon all eom- 
mittees alike. For instance, the committee of the 24-Forguunahs takes a very active 
interest in educational work. The Magistrate of this district, however, points out another 
defect in their constitution ; he writes : — 

Nor except in the caso of localities with which individual members of the committee 
happen to be familiar, has that body any sufficient ground to go upon, independently of 
financial considerations, in recommending and refusing grants. It may of course bo said 
that tho committees should represent all parts of tho district ; but in fact gentlemen residing 
at a distance from Alipore can very seldom attend meetings held there. If the present system 
is to continue, arrangements must be made for laying before them much fuller reports 
from inspecting officers.” Writing on this same question of tho want of knowledge of t|^o 
state of education in all parts of the district, and the consequent want of interest in tlio 
progress of education as manifostod in the proceedings of the committees, Mr. ^Garrett repeats 
nis remarks in the last report on the proposal to have sub-divisional committees, lie writes : 

My own idea is to have sub-divisional committees under the general direction of the 
district committee, as contemplated in Sir George Campbell’s orders. In this way wo should 
get tho local knowledge now wanting, as pointed out in my last report and by the Magistrate 
of the 24-Fergunnah8 ; and we should have a fairer distribution of the money. My grant- 
in-aid books show how unfairly large a share the sudder sub-divisions get in three of the 
districts.” 

349. Tlie character and influence of district committees differ widely. I have attended 
committees where the Yico-President stated the business, declared his decision, and the meet- 
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flK^iTTHii-AiD ing was over. I havo sat on others at which the proposals of the Magistrate or of the 
iirLBs. Commissiouer wore contested, oriticised, or supported, by native official and non-official mem- 

bers, without any suspicion of indecorum on the ono side, or any trace of resentment on the 
other. Committees whoso business is earned *on in this way ard realities ; and the free 
discussion of subjects in which the average Bengali member takes much interest and shows 
mucli capacity has thrown light on many a doubtful question. Where the district com- 
mittee meets often, the Magistrate and the members who attend commonly succeed in getting 
a useful general acquaintance with the state of the schbols and the character of the teachers 
and inspecting oi&cers — a fact which tends to keep the latter on the alert. Still the con- 
stitution of the committees makes it clear that their chief use lies in supervising anil manag- 
ing the schools at head-quarters. In Midiiapore, however, Mr. Harrison has divided the 
district oommitteo into sections or sub-committees, each charged with particular duties, or 
with the supervision of a special branch of education ; and Mr. Harrison speaks in high 
terms of the value of the services whicli by this division of labour they are enabled to 
perform. 

350. The prizes and endowments founded by liberal-minded persons for the eneourago- 
ment of education are only connected with the subject of grants-in-aid in so, far as they 
measure the tendency to substitute private contributions for Government aid. A list of 
these benefactions is accordingly given : — 

(1) — Maharajah Jotendro Mohun ATagoro founded two scholarships of Es. 20 a 

month each, tenable for one year at a. cost of Es. 12,000, to bo called— 

(a) the Hara Kumar Tagore Sanskrit Scholarship, awardablo to a B.A. studying 
for the M. A. examination in Sanskrit ; and 

(4) the Prasanna ‘Kumar Tagore Law Scholarship, awardableto a law student for 
ono year. 

(2) — The Victoria Senior Scholarship of Es. 15 a month, tenable for two years by tho 

first student from Eungporo high school who passes tho F.A. examination but 
does not get a Qovommont scholarship. It was founded by the zemindars of 
Eungpore. 

(3) — The Victoria Junior Scholarship of Es. 10 a month for two years, awardablo to 

tho first candidate from Eajshahye division who passes tho Entrance examin- 
ation but docs not get a Government scholarship. 

(4) — -Kali Prasad Sen’s Widow’s Scholarship of Es. 8 a month, awardablo to the best 

candidate for a Junior Scholarship from Eungporo district who does not 
get a Government scholarship. 

(5) — Baboo Lutohmun Prosad Gorgo’s Scholarship of Es. 5 a month, tenable in tho 

Midiiapore high school. 

(C) — Maharajah of Molfurbhunj’s Scholarships for Cuttack, viz. — 

(a) Ks. 5 a month for one year, tenable in the Cuttack Medical School ; and 

(4) Es. 7«>a month for one year, teuabje in Cuttack College by poor natives of Orissa, 
to enable them to prosecute their studios in the collegiate classes. 


tsMECTioN. 351. INSPECTION. — Tlie five circlos were at the commencement of tlio year under 

the inspection of Mr. Garrett at the Presidency, Babu Blioodeb Mookerjea in the Western 
Circle, Dr. Eobsou in Eastern Bengal, Mr. C. B. Clarke in llujshahye, and of myself in Behar. 
Baboo Nandu Kisbor Dass continued to bo Joint Inspector of Orissa throughout the year. 
On the death of Mr. Woodrow I was transferred to tlie Presidency College, and Babu 
Bhoodeb Alookeijea was appointed Inspector in Behar, Mr. Eowe succeeding him for a short 
time as Inspector of the Western Circle. Dr. Eobsoii took furlough in Februaiy, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Webb. Mr. Clarke took furlough in Marcli, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Bellett. Thus at the close of the year Mr. Garrett and Babu Bhoodeb Mookerjea wero 
tho only officers who liad liad any recent experionop in inspection. 

852. The transfer of Babu Bhoodeb Mookerjea to Behar has proved of great service to 
the education of that province. Saturated as he is with experience gained in Bengal, he is 
nevertheless keenly attentive to tho limits within which that experience may be applied to a 
less advanced country, with the condition and oircumstanceH of which he has gained a 
familiar acquaintance. In tlio difficult questions of primary education, normal school 
iiistruotiou, and tho antagonism of languages, bis advice and suggestions have been most 
valuable, and bis assistance lias been warmly acknowledged by Commissioners and district 
officers. 

853. The I’residoncy Circle, induding Chota Nagpore, which is under Mr. Garrett’s 
charge, is perhaps the most difficult and responsible office in the department. The Prosideuoy 
Inspector has to deal witli threo entirely distinct problems : the guidance of education in the 
most advanced, and the promotion of education in the most backward, part of Bengal ; and the 
supervision of European education in Calcutta. Mr. Garrett has gained the good will of ail 
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with wliom lie has had to deal, through his keen sympathy with the natives of this country, 
and hiB active desire to better the condition of the teachers and subordinate officers of the 
department. His knoiyledgo of the schools within his charge os well os of the conditions of 
education m Bengal i8» extensive and accurate. Mr. Garretj; has made himself closely 
acquainted with the education and general condition of the English-speaking population (rf 
Calcutta, and his reports upon this important subject have already earned for him the thanks 
of Government. • 

T In May 1875, as noticed in the lost report, a revised establishment of Deputy 

Inspectors and Sub-inspectors was sanctioned by Government, and at the same time the rules 
regarding the appointment and promotion of these officers were placed on a more satisfactory 
basis than that of 1873. Tho changes then ordered, however, did not come into operation 
until a great part ot tho official year had elapsed, and it is only now that the eltocts can be 
confidently measured. 

305. Tho additional 29 Sub-Inspectorships which were sanctioned in 1875 fell far short 
of the required number as estimated by tho district officers. Sir G. (:ainpbi 3 ll had fixed the 
number of schools which could bo effectually supervised by each officer at 50 ; while oven 
after the addition of tho now Sub-Inspectors the number of schools under the inspection of 
each officer was stated in last report to be 89. Hut as a matter of fact even this fell very far 
short of tho truth. It was not noticed that 45 officers of tl\jB total 200 were Deputy Inspec- 
tors, and that these had charges each of which included the charges of several Sub- 
Inspectors. Looking at tho figures of tlie year now under report, wo find the total number of 
Government and aided schools to bo 15,881, and the total number returned as under inspec- 
tion 21,532. Now tliese schools are in tho first place divided among 157 Sub-Inspectors (in- 
cluding two special officers in Dinagepore), each of whom has therefore to inspect on an average 
101 Government and aided schools, or 137 schools of all kinds.. In the second place tlioy 
are supervised by 45 Deputy Inspectors, each of whom has on an average 352 Government 
and aided schools, or 478 of all kinds. They are lastly divided among six circle Inspectors, 
each of whom has 2,(147 Government and aided schools, or 3,570 of all kinds. 

350. It is evident that inspection, as understood by Sir O. Campbell, is out of tho 
question with our present staff. Is it, tlieu, practicable to increase the number of Inspectors 
sufficiently to enable tlicm to inspect this large and yearly increasing numherof scliools? It 
would seem to bo quite impracticable. And yet all schools that received fixed monthly grants, 
which do not in any way depend on results as tested by public examinations, must be 
frequently visited. The solution of tho difficulty would seem to lie in introducing a system 
of payment according to tho results of periodical examinations, so far as the circumstances of 
eocli district permit, and then in making some small addition to tho numbers of the inspect- 
ing stait for tlie inspection of those schools whoso grants, for whatever, reason, cannot as yet be 
made to depend on those examination results. That is to say, while fixed grants are continued 
to schools of .secondary instruction, as will'bo nooessary for some time to come, scliools of 
primary instruction must bo brought to tlie utmost possible qxtciit under some such system 
:i8 Mr. Ilarrison’s, in which each individual school need not bo visited in situ, but be tested 
at a general examination. 

357. Another iusufficienoy in the revised establishment of Sub-Inspectors is the inade- 
quacy of the pay of tho third grade officers. It is ossontial to tho general efficiency of tho staff 
that we should get into its lowest ranks a largo number of officers who will bo fit for promo- 
tion to tho Deputy Inspectors’ grades. It might seem that the more highly paid grades could 
be filled up by direct appointments from outside. But to do so would bo to forego all tlie 
advantages of experience and training. It takes a considerable timo for an officer to acquire 
the habits of observation and method that fit him to look .after a largo number of schools, 
and a luevious training as a Sub-Inspector in charge of a smaller area is of no small impor- 
tance ill fitting a man for the caro of a district. A salary of Rs. 50 is tho lowest that will 
even temporarily content good men while they are acquiring this experience. But even for 
the Inspectors of primary schools, who might never expect to rise higher, Its. 30 is not 
adequate pay. It is not enough in itself to ensure honesty, for tho loss of it would bo no 
serious matter ; while tho hardships to bo endured are very groat. Except in a few favoured 
localities, a few years of an unpromotod Sub* Inspector’s life on Rs. 30 either disgusts or 
demoralizes. Tho instances of fraudulent oonduot among Sub-Inspoctors have recently become 
painfully numerous. 

358. When Sir George Campbell fixed tho relation of the inspecting officers in subordi- 
nation one to another, and to tho divisional and district executive officers, it was perhaps im- 
possible to foresee exactly how far these would work smoothly with one anothof . At all events 
a certain amount of re-arrangcment has been found desirable, and is now under the consider- 
ation of Government. In the meantime a clear understanding between the District Magis- 
trates, -as the directing officers, and the Circle Insnecitors, as the chocking officers, is essential 
to ensure tho usefulness of the district and sub-divisional inspecting officers. Thus there 
must bo a general agreement of opinion as to the number of days in the month to be spent in 
the interior by each Sub-Inspoctor, tho number of schools he should visit in each month, 
and so on, since without such an agreement the Inspector in passing the Sub-Inspectors’ 
travelling bills might condemn what the Magistrate had alrosuly approved, or express 
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iNiiFiicTios. satisfaction whore the Magistrate had blamed. The Inspector of the Ftesideiioy Division gives 
some details of the rules by which ho examines the travelling bills of the Sub-Inspectors, 
and of which the Magistrates generally approve. The rules are elastic enough to meet tho 
varying characters of the districts and sub-divisions. They are as fellows : — 

I. —Excluding all halts at head-quarters and en rotUe^ a Sub-Inspector should be moving 
about from school to school oja at least 20 days in the month. 

II. — lie should inspoct between 30 and 40 schools in a month, neither fewer nor more. 

III. — Ho should ordinarily visit each of his scliools once every three months. 

ly. — He should travel no more at the utmost than 200 miles in a month ; and, if ho 
observes tho foregoing rules and such directions os have from time to time been issued from 
this office, he need seldom travel more than 180. 

V.— He should have his tour-programme approved by the sub-divisional Magistrate in 
all cases. 

359. I presume that in the first rule the Inspector means by halts en roufe ” halts for 
the purpose of writing letters and for. transacting purely clerical work ; for it would not do to 
require a Sub-Inspector, with many schools of secondary instruction in his charge, to be 
actually moving about from one place to another for 20 days a month, since a large 
middle school may take more than one day to examine thoroughly. On the other hand, 
an average of 20 days’ travoll^ng is prooably not too high ; for it is to be rememWed 
that schools of secondary instruction only require a thorough examination of all the classes 
from top to bottom onco in each year ; other visits of inspection boing properly ‘‘ surprise 
visits to chock tho attendance register, accounts, &c. But all schools should be thoroughly 
examined once a year. 

360. Calcutta. — The number of schools to be inspected continues to increase, and the 
burden of the circle examinations* grows heavier year by year. Inspection of the Calcutta 
schools under native management, and tho supcrintcndonco imdor tho Circle Inspector’s direc- 
tion of the departmental examinations in the Presidency and Chota Nagpore Divisions, 
gives full occupation to the Deputy Inspector of Calcutta. The Inspector speaks very highly 
of tho close attention which Babu Baj Eissen Bay Chaudhori has given to all his work 
throughout the year, and of his care and intelligence generally. 

361. Presidency Division. — Of the four Deputy Inspectors, Babu Matilal Maitra of 
Moorshedabad is spoken of most highly. The Magistrate warmly commends him, and tho 
Inspector adds his testimony to the same effpet. His work is spoken of as always earnest 
and intelligent, and his acquaintance with his district most thorough. 

362. Babu J agat Chundra Banerjoa is reported by the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs 
to have fully maintained his reputation for energy and active inspection of schools.’^ Tho 
Inspector reports that q)l the work done for him by this officer was most carefully done. He 
writes : — “No other Deputy Inspector reports so minutely on the condition of schools applying 
for grant or in difficulties with the managers, and his scrutiny of tho Bub-Inspectors’ 
bills is always thorough. None of the senior Deputy Inspectors enjoys a higher reputation 
in the service.” 

363. Of the Deputy Inspector of Nuddea tho Magistrate writes that he is experienced 
and fairly successf,ul, but does not seem to think him adapted to his district ; and of the Deputy 
Inspector of Jossoro tho Magistrate writes that' ho is willing and painstaking, but lacking in 
firmness in dealing with his Bub-Inspectors. With regard to this deficiency, a remark mode 
by the Inspector may be quoted as an extenuation. He writes : — “ With the exception of 
the Sub-Inspector of Jhenida, his subordinates seem to have done what they could during the 
year to make his work heavier for him. I need not go into details hero, out the Magistrate 
has had to degrade, suspend, and severely censure among the Sub-Inspectors.” 

364. Of tho 29 Sub-Inspectors the Circlo Inspector reports os follows : — 

“ While I have no very serious fault to find with any of the Sub-Inspectors, except with 
those in Jessoro, I will single out those whoso work has been positively ^ood, so far as it 
has como under my supervision. In the 24-PergunnahB Babus Qoun Sankar Ghosal, 
Mohendra Nath Datta, Gopal Krishna Chakravarti, and Syama Charan Sen, deserve mention. 
Tho throe first are singled out by tho committee as well. 

In Nuddea Babus Kanti Chandra Chatterjoo, Bamdoyal Ghose, and Baoharam Nandi, 
deserve mention. The two first are also specially mentioned by tho committee. Babu 
Madhu Sudan Banerjea and Pundit Nobin Chandra Baneijea are both working more satis- 
factorily, but their office work still admits of improvement. 

In Jessoro Babu Bochoram Boy of Jhenida is singled out both by the Magistrate and 
by myself. 

“ In Moorshedabad none of the Sub-Inspectors stand out prominently, though all arc 
good. Tho er)mmitteo seem to give the most unmodified praise to tho new broom, Babu 
Sosi Bhusan Ukil, and I endorse this. However, I also endorse the praise given to Babus 
Dwarka Nath Banerjea and Beni Madhub Chaki, and to Pundit Brojo Mohun Tarkalankar.” 

365. Tho following gives a useful comparison of tho work done in each district by the 
inspecting staff ; and it would bo a good thing if wo were able to comparo in the same way tho 
work done in each division. It will be seen that Nuddea comes out best, and Jossore worst. 
It will also be noticed that only two officers in the whole division travelled on an average as 
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much nfi 190 miles a month — the Deputy Inspector of the 24-Pergunnahs and ono of his 
Sub-Inspectors — and only one other as much as 100. Also only one officer visited an average 
of 40 schools a month — the Sub-Inspector of Bongong, who has hardly any but primary 
schools ; and only seven*officors out of the 32 visited on an average 30 schools a month. 


24-Pkrgunnahs. — 1'70 square mile to eaeh schooL 


Names of Iesfectino Officbbb. 


Deputy liutpeclor, 

Jagat Chandra Bancrji 

Suh-Intpeetort, 


(vnori Snnkar (Ihoaal 
(Hris Chandra Shorn 
Mohendro Nath Datta 
Krishna Kiahoro Hnnerji 
Umosh i Chandra Huso 
Mohendra Chandra Snrkar 
Sital Chandra Chattorji ... 
Kpsav Chandra Ohose 
(topal Krishna Chakravarti 

Abdul iluq 

•laff^eahor Ghosh 

Syania (^haran Spn 
Kali Nurain Uaha 


Total 


Averafl^a of each officer 


Number of st'huols 
visited. 

Number of milca 
travelled. 

IflO 

2,373 

123 

067 

3<il 

3,622 

371 

6fH) 

211 

048 

20 

• 1+7 

433 

1,522 

237 ( 

1 1,107 

S'l 

1,428 

479 

1,002 

312 

1,113 

04 

42.1 

• 261 

1,214 

20 

140 

3.578 

10,972 

325 

1 1,643 


Ukmakks. 


I One R'jccpedi*d the otlier. 


^Oiie succeeded the otlier. 


Nuddka. — 3*9 square miles per schooL 


Names of Ifsfbctieo Offickhs. 


Deputy Itupector, 

Bahu Peary Mohun Muukerji 

Sul-Inspectora, 

Baba Kajcndra Pnrknit, Kooshtea 
„ Nil Aladhiih idookerji, Mcdieshpore 
„ Kaiiti i-hatterji, Chuadaufra 
„ Rum Doyal (Uiosh, KHiiiiffhat 
„ Modhii Siiilaii naiierji, ... 

„ Nohin ('haiidra Bunerji, Suddor ... 
Bacharain Nundi, Sudder 


Total 

Average of each officer 


Numlior of viaita 

Number of miles 

paid. 

travelled. 


t 

• 

192 

» 1,089 

319 

*1.851 

208 

1,015 

210 

2,144 

847 

],919i 

• 480 

2,143 

305 

1,488 

416 

2.U80 

f 2,600 

16,238 

3S4| 

1,0U6 


Remarks. 


Joined in July. 


Jessore. — 4*6 square miles per school. 


• 

Naxii ow iHiricTXRa OmcKBs. 

Number of visits 
paid. 

Number of miles 
travelled. 

Rkmaeks. 

Deputy luapaetor. 




Rabu Sarada Prosad Roy 

Suh^Inapeetora, 

202 

1,322 

• 

Baba Bacharam Roy 

840 

1,712 

• 

„ Anandra Chuiidra Mittra 

209 

1,343 


„ Pareah Nath D6 

197 

1,097 


„ Svam Lai Datta (April to July 1876) 

,, HariNli Chnndra Baiierji (officiating) 

72 

650 I 


87 

401 ' 

' > Succeeded each othi 

„ Thakur Daa Kakhit 

177 

1,136 

) 

,. Mir Suad Ali 

100 

1,(00 


„ Uuaaick Mohun Banerji 

160 

038 


TuUl 

1,463 

9,400 


Average for each officer 

son 

1.868k 
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iviPicTioir. 


Moorbhedabad. — 5 aqvare miles per school. 


Nambs or Ihsvbctihg Orru^RS. 

Number of visita 
pai(k 

Number of miles 
travelled. *' 

Remarks. 

«. 

Deputy Intpeetor. 


V 


Babu Motilal Moitra 

189 

• 1,476 


8uh-Intp$ctori, 




Babu Sliib Nath BhattachRrjt 

„ Kader Nath HhnttAcharji ..« 

228 

12 

73.3 

121 

1 One succeeded the other. 

Kosi Bhu»an Ukil 

807 

1.788 


„ Dwarka Nath Baneijee * 

241 

1.677 


Bani Madhub Chaki 

820 

1,660 


Brgjo Mohuii Torkalunkar 

801 

1,609 


Total 

1,6»8 

8,014 


Average of each officer 

266} 

1,486 



366. Burdwan. — The Dopilty Inspectors of Midnaporo, Biirdwan, and Bankoora, are 
well spoken of by their llagistratos, %nd the Circle Inspector expresses the opinion that the 
three others, though not specially mentioned, are equally deserving. The Inspector writes of 
the 25 Sub-Inspectors, as a body, as useful and liardworking. The first-grade Sub- Inspector 
of Serampore was dismissed at the end of the year for falsifying accounts of guru stipend 
payments. 

367. Mr. Harrison wKtes : — “ I feel bound to state tliat the efficient and successful work- 
ing of the system entirely depends on the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors. Having once started it, 
my supervision is reduced to the slenderest jiroportions, and the real directing spirit is Thibu 
Heera Mohun Bhattaeharji, the Deputy Inspector, who has fully entered into my views and 
carries them out admirably. It is a source of great mortification to mo personally that I liavo 
been unable. to procure any reward or acknowledgment of liis service, or those of Babu Durga 
Frosonno Mukerji and liabu Huri Charan Das, the senior Sub-Inspectors, who have both 
seconded my efforts admirably. All these three officers have well earned their promotion, and 
though so often disappointed, I hope that I shall yet enjoy the gratification of seeing them 
obtain it.’* Babu lluri Charan lias since been promoted to be a Deputy Inspector. 

368. Bajshahyk Division. — The work of this division is carried on by six Deputy 
Inspectors and 19 Sub-Inspectors. The Inspector shows the distribution of these officers aud 
their work in the followihg table : — 


Districts. 

Deputy 

luspector. 

Bub- 

liispcctor. 

Population. 

Area. 

Niimhor of 
visits iMiid. 

Number of 
M;hriols uiiilor 
inspecliun. 

Averaire num- 
ber of sehortls 
under enrii in- 
MiHTCtinic officer. 

Amount drawn 
hh Huliiry and 
travcllitigallow* 
anco. 1876-77. 





« 




Rs. A. r. 

Bogra 

1 

1 

6R9.467 

1.601 

4R0 

116 

68 

1.797 6 4 

Darjeeling 


1 

9t.712 

1.234 

No return. 

19* 

19 

767 11 0 

DinagOFioro 

1 

6 

1,601,924 

4,120 

2.649 

800 

61 

0,213 13 3 

Julpigoreo 

l 

1 

41H.666 

2,906 

No return. 

163 

81 

2,896 4 0 

Pubiia 

1 

2 

1,211.594 

I.INHI 

9r»3 

304 

101 

4^m 6 3 

Rajshahye 

I 

S 

1.310.729 1 

2.234 

1.009 

317 

79 

6.000 10 0 

Rungpiire 

1 

6 

1 

2,U0,U72 

3.470 

1.349 

652 

03 

7.610 0 6 


* Tho rent of tho schools in tho Uarjocliiig district are under Mr. Macfarlaiio, and are not inspoctod by any subordinate inspect- 
ing Guvoriiment oirn;or. 

The Magistrates liave not given their opinions on their ros|^ctivo officers, and the 
Circle Inspector Inul been too short a time in the division to do more than report that his 
predecessor had been satisfied with their work. 

369. Dacca Division.— There were five Deputy Inspectors and 23 Sub-Inspectors. The 
work done by the Deputy Inspectors is shown in the following table — 


Districts. 


Dacca 

Farr««dpore .. 

Ilsrisoi 

C'oiiiiUah 

Mymensingb,. 


Nano. 


Babu Baikuritba Natb Son 
Ram Siirid«r Basok 
I'arak Nath Hon ... 
KailaM Chandra Sen 
M Bidywlhar Das ... 

•• Baiktitiiha Nath Boy 

Nanda IaI Son ... 

,( I^bliat Chundra Sen, 

Deputy Inspector 


Addition^ 



Hilm 

travelled. 


8.076 

l.iSfli 

1 , 7«0 

2,100 

1.067 


Bbharks. 


Engaged on relief work, i 
on leave for two months. 


Tlie figures have not been fhr- 
nishM. 
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370. Tho Commissioner writes In 1875-76 the Deputy Inspector of Furreedporo 
was stated to bo inactive and unenergetio. It is satisfactory, therefore, to notice that a marked 
improvement has taken place in him lately.” 

371. The senior Deputy Inspector, Baiknntha Nath Son^died during the year. Babu 
Ham Sunder Basak, liead clerk of tlie Inspector’s Office, acted in his room for some time and 
performed the duties of the post with ability. Deputy Inspector Haboo Kailas Chandra Sen 
of Backergunge deserves very honourable mention, and Babu Bidyadhar Das of Tipperah is 
praised for his energy in opening fomalo schools. None of the Sub-Inspectors ore specially 
singled out for praise. 

372. The district of Backergunge suffered severely during the year. The Sub-Inspector 
of Borisal was carried off by cholera while out on Inspection duty. The Sub-Inspector of Dukhiii 
Shabazpore had his boat overturned, and died of fever contracted from the subsequent exposure. 
The Sub-Inspector of Patuakliali, a very promising officer, who had recently been specially 
selected for this sub-division, fell a victim to the cyclone while inspecting schools in the most 
Bouthoru part of his sub-division. Tlie Deputy Inspector and tho Sub-Inspectors wero all 
employed on relief work during the greater part of November. 

373. CiiriTACONG Division. — There were two Deputy Inspectors and four Sub-Inspec- 
tors. The following is a statement of the work done by them. Babu Brajendra Kumar 
Ouha, Deputy Inspector of Chittagong, is highly spoken o^ by the Deputy Inspector of tho 
Hill Tracts, who regrets his transter as Deputy Inspector to Borisal. 


Dibtricth. 


Chittngong 
Noak holly 


Name. 

Numlier of 
visits paid. 

MiloR 

triivullud. 

Babu Brajendra Kumar Cuba 

1.>6 

• 

1,480 

„ Nniiila Irfil SfMi 

164 

1,610 

„ Kumml n>iiiilhu Boku 

24 

168 

„ Sarat (’hundra Sun 

218 

2.001 

Farrak Alitiied ... 

113 

2.077 

Moiilvio Miilinintnnd Ali 

313 

],0>:0 

Uabu Mobiiii Chiiiulra Sen (ofneinting) ... 

„ Dwarka Niiili MoEiiiiidar (ollleiat- 

43 

108 

ing) 

107 

402 

., Prasuiid Kumar Sun 

101 

1,043 


Rrmabks. 


TraiiHforred to Mytnensingh. 
Sub-TnspectorB of Chittogonir. 

Sub-Inspectors of Noakholly. 


374. Patna Division.. — The names of the Deputy and Sub-Inspectors, their salaries 
per month, tlie miles they travelled, and the number of visits they paid to schools and tho 
charges they drew, are tabulated below : — 


Districts. 


Names of ofltbors. 


(^nURPARUM. 


Sari - 5 


SRAnADAU ... 


Gya 


Patra 


Pnrma Ninul 
Janki I'rusml 

Gopal Sarun 

Ram Pm.kfiRhLal ... 
jiiKdco Saliai 

lifnhoinod .Inn 
llalakishcri Dns 
Ilonki llvlmri 

Bhuan Lnl 
Ram Prakaflh I«ii1 ... 
Beni I*raiiad MiNNor 
Mahomed Ibrahim 

Roghn Nttih Sahai... 

Nand Kinhoro Lai... 

Kirot Chand 

Shiva Nnrayan Trivedi 
Niiga Ram 

Makiiiid Lai 

Jumman Ram 

Prayuff Dat Dobe ... 

Namyan Lol 

Alalur Rahim 
Jadu Nandan Soliai 

Ram J)aa 

DilawarAli 


Designation. 


Pay drawn 
[during tlio jxar. 


Deputy Iiispoolor 

Sub-liiKiJoclor, sudder Bub-di- 
vision. 

Sub-limpcctor, Bettioh 

Deputy IiisiMctor 

Sun-Inspcctor, Hiidder 8ub-di- 
visiuii. 

Sub-liiBpcctor, Musrak circle. 
Ditto, Sowini Bub-diviMion 
Ditio, Gopalgungu 

Deputy IiiBpector 

llilto 

Ditto 

Siib-IiiHpcctor, Budder sub-di- 
vinion. 

Sub- 1 iiM|ieclor, Buxar Bub-di- 
visioii. 

Sub- Inspector, SasBuoram Bub- 
di vision. 

8ijb-liiHi)cctor, Bhuboooh 8ub- 
fliviHion. 

Deputy TiiR|)octor 

Sub-ln8|Kx;tor, Hudder Bub-di- 
viRion. 

Sub- Inspector, sudder sub-dl- 
vision. 

Sub-liiHiMictor, Auruiigabad 
• Nub-diviRion. 

Sub-lnspootor, Nowadati Bub- 
diviRion. 

8ub-I iiNfioctor, Johanabad Bub- 
division. 

Deputy Inspector 

Siifi-IiiMpcctor, Budderand Di- 
iiii|ioro sub-diviRions. 

Sii>)- Inspector, Barrh aub-di- 
viHion. { 

Sub-liiBpoctor, Bchor sub-di- 
visioii. 


Rn. a. p. 
1,200 b 0 
1,200 0 0 

1,25S 1 0 

l,f64 10 8 

* 

779 0 0 
400 0 0 
260 10 8 
675 0 0 

360 0 0 

680 0 0 

680 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

300 0 0 

360 0 0 

600 0 0 

600 0 0 

360 0 0 


l.tOl 0 0 
60.5 0 0 


6£0 t 0 
222 0 2 


Travelling 
elinrgoR drawn 
Uuniig Ihu 
year. 

Number of 

iiiilfM 

travelled. 

Number of 
visits paid. 

Rs. A. •P. 



460 0 0 

1.762 

317 


( 2.202 

6U6 

780 U 0 

% 



1 1,823 

364 

32 4 0 

410 

03 



^ 1,404 

368 

1,061 12 6 


1,192 

452 

• 



380 



L 1,7U6 

370 

260 12 6 

863 

44 

140 2 0 

741 

IH) 

28 11 6 

442 

68 

3US11 0 

1,521 

413 

370 6 0 

1,618 

236 

400 3 0 

1,860 

ISO 

311 0 0 

1.0U) 

107 

r.Rl 12 0 

2,244 

611 

80t 10 0 

1.838 

V06 

385 10 0 

2,036 

482 

320 13 0 

1,016 

419 

224 0 0 

1.662 

306 

»74 6 0 

1,003 

606 

470 0 0 

187 

no 

274 1 0 

1.002 

!!UU 

317 2 0 

2,020 

210 

400 7 0 

036 

233 
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IH8PRCTI05. 


DIBTRICT8. 


XAincii of otllcora. 


Mdzl'PFEK- 

IHiKE . 


Sycd Abdullnh 
AunuiK livliari 

Nabi HoMiin 

Harliaiia Sahni 

I Uama Churuti Ghoae 


C R:i(llia Lai 

I ; Krishcn Jcwan Lai 

l)i'BBarNOA.<< ' Makund Lai... 

Rasdco Lai 


Doaiiniatioii. 


Deputy Inapisetor 

Sun-lnapectur, audder aiib-di> 
viMion. 

Sub-liiNpcctor. Hajeoporeaub- 
diviaioii. 

Sub>lna|jec'.tor. Scetamurheo 
Hub*di vision. 

Sub-hiapector, Scetamiirhoo 
aub-cU vision. 

Donuty Inaportor 

Siilt-1iiH|K3cU»r, suddor aub-di- 
viaioii. 

8iib-TnN|jocior. Tajpore aub-di- 
viaioii. 

8ub-liiMp(H*ior. Madhubanni 
aub-diviaion. 

Total 


Pay drawn 
during the year. 


Ra. A. P. 


2..‘108 It 

»u 0 

590 0 

010 0 

42 0 

1,211 0 

1.250 11 


21.424 15 5 


Travelling 
charges drawn 
during the 
your. 


Rs. A. F. 

77 0 0 
75 14 0 


828 10 0 
0 0 0 

810 7 0 
1,077 4 3 


10,718 14 0 


iimljerof 

miles 

uvellod. 

Number of 
visits iMiiil. 

91.S 

881 

046 

lUO 

1,795 

409 

1,054 

317 

32 

11 

1.284 

2 ks 

2,190 

407 

2,«74 

418 

1,U83 

286 

49..8M2 

10,099 


. Tlie Deputy Inspector of Chumparun is spoken of as an intelligent officer, and the Sub- 
Inspector, Babu Janaki Trasad, as an eiiergetio one; the latter has just been promoted to a 
Sub-Iuspectorship of the first grade, none having hitlierto been held by any Behar officer. 
The Bettia Sub-Inspector, Gopal Sarau, is favourably spokeu of by both tho sub-divisional 
officers and the Deputy Inspector. The Deputy Inspector of Saruu has submitted an interest- 
ing report ; he has lately joined his duties. Sub-Inspector Mahomed Jan of Musrak has dono 
good work. The Circle Inspector speaks well of the Deputy Inspectors of Gya and Patna. 
The Sub-Inspector of Jelianabad, Narayan I.ial, has paid many visits to schools. The Magis- 
trate of Durbhunga rejiorts favourably of tho Tajpore Sub-Inspector as a careful mnu, who 
has his heart in his work ; of tlie Madhubani Sub-Inspector he says tliat he is a hard-working 
man, but wanting somewliat in tact. Tho education clerk is also favourably spoken of as a 
hard-working and careful man. Of tho Deputy Inspector the Magistrate was disposed to think 
favourably, but Munshi lladlia Lai had not been long enough in the district to enable tho 
Magistrate to form a definite opinion of him. 

d7o. Bhaoui.dohk Division. — Tlio total number of inspecting officers employed in tho 
Bhagulpore Division, with their pay, travelling allowances, and number of visits to schools, 
for the year 1870-77, arc tabulated below : — 


1 

D 1 STUICT 8 . 

Names of oflicvrs. 

« 

”W 

Designation. 

Pay drown 
dll ring the 
yeiir. 

Travelling 

allowance 

drawn. 

Number of 
visits |Miid 
to sciiouls. 





Rs. A. T. 

Rs. A. p. 


1 

Monghyr 

Rahil Rlinga’an Prasad 

Deputy Insiiector 

Sub-Irisjiector, Begooserai 

Ditto, 

DiLlf), Sudder 

1.800 0 0 

422 10 0 

2iM) 


Muoiiahoc Aim 3Ialioiiied ... 
„ Diiiiiiil iluMCin ... 

„ Kvlinri Lai 

000 0 0 
000 0 0 
.S6S 1 0 

4HI 14 0 
46(! 16 0 
370 4 0 

3(» 

4418 

232 

4 

Rliagiilporo 

Moiilvin Klahi Buk.sh 
MooiiHhec Aloiila Riiksh ... 

Deputy Inspector 

Hub>lns(MH*tor, Soopool ^ 

1,800 0 0 

070 4 0 

460 
c 440 



„ Giiniait liHl 

,, CMiliedi Ijal 

8, Ruliun I^J 

Ditto, Banka ( 

Ditto, Sudder 1 

Ditto, Muddhepurah J 

1,097 16 10 

1,256 0 0 

} 125 

C 158 

8 

Sonthal Pfirgunnahs ... 

Rahil Giri Dliari Rnsii 
„ JoilfNiiinth ('liowdry 

., Tjinik llsiiii UolMi ... 

„ liiinMla Prasad Sirvar 

Madaii Gofial Siiilia 

Deputy Inspector 

Sub- Inspector, Eujmoluil 

Ditto, Godda 

Ditto, Pltkoiir 

Ditto, Dcoghur 

1,200 0 0 
OOO 0 0 
OOO 0 0 

0 0 
300 0 0 

487 0 0 
340 10 0 
Sll 11 0 
139 1 0 
4:u 3 0 

2S9 

292 

321 

215 

223 

4 ! 

Miildiih 

Rahu Isvar Chandra Khas- 
Tin vis. 

Deputy Inspector 

1,200 0 0 

214 8 0 

93 



„ JogcMvar Mookorjra 

1 „ Troilokya Nath Cliak- 

ravarii. 

Siib-lnsiiector 

360 0 0 

4412 9 0 

230 

1 


Riiiicntion dork, in chargo 
Rudder Circle. 

300 0 0 

lot 6 0 

91 

5 ' 

Piiriieali 

Rahil Dwarka Prasad 

Deputy Inspector 

Sun- Inspector, Armreah... 

Ditto, Sudder 

Ditto, ditto 

1,200 0 0 

674 8 0 

276 

I 

r 

M(K>iislice Knmla Prasad ... 

„ Aziniiillah 

„ Khnirnh Sahui ... 

000 0 0 
630 0 0 
300 0 0 

34U) S 0 
152 0 0 
302 U 0 

li 

1 

• 


„ Durga Prasoil ... 

Ditto, Kishengungo ... 

357 0 0 

407 5 U 

314 

1 

1 



Total 

14,983 0 10 

7,933 9 0 

6,634 


376. The Deputy Inspectors of Monghyr, Bhagulpore, and Maldah, ore favourably 
mentioned in the committee’s reports, as also Sub-Inspeotor Jogeswar Mookerjea of Maldah. 
The Magistrate of Puruoah remarks : — The inspecting staff have worked bettor this year 
than they have before. Tho visits to tho village schools have been moro frequent, and tho 
gurus have been paid more regularly.” 
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377. OiiissA 
tabulated below : — 


Division.— T he amount of inspection work done during the year is 




■t 

• 

II 

n 

1 

visits 

P of 
in 

Miles travelled. 

W. 1 

*02 



ClTAR»Ka. 



Names ov inhpbctieo 

OFFICKttS. 

Designation. « 

II 

Number of sc 
inspected 

"S 

Its 

la 

'/i 

l|. 

ii§ 

C 5 ^ 

|i5 

Number g>f 
absent from 1 
quarters. 

Mileage. 

Halting. 

Total. 


1 

Cuttack, 








Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

Poary Mohnn Sein 

Deputy Inspector ... 
Sub-lnNfMK'tor 

3(N1 

375 

405 

4561 


176 

331 4 

0 

22 0 0 

.353 4 

0 

fihugavati (cliaran Suin ... 

77 


371 

7orf 


2ii2 

217 13 

0 

10 0 U 

236 1.1 

0 

Piidinanabh Mism 

Ditto 

m 

142 

420 

1,0181 

l.tNMi 

1(U> 

187 8 

0 

13 8 0 

201 0 

0 

Bhagavati Charon Das ... 

Ditto 

cu 

113 

3(KI 

478 

l.::oU 

152 

0 

0 

6 8 0 

2.5.5 8 

0 

Pmhhakar llidyanitnu ... 

Ditto 

fid ! 


382 

023t 

i,.'iiii>i 

^»U8 

21.0 12 

0 

26 0 0 

286 12 

0 

Mudun Mohan Piiliuiik ... 

Ditto 

fifi 

81 

32tl 

630 

l.IOil 

150 

180 15 

0 

10 0 0 

100 15 

0 

Pooree, 













ITmu Prosad Dd 

Antarjuiiii i'utnaik 

Deputy Inaijoetor ... 
Onlrialiiig ditto 

].333 

21.H 

457 

m 

2,550 

202 

630 12 

® 

18 0 0 

667 12 

0 

Gopinath Misra 

Sub-ltiHiiector 

m [ 

Ifi.*! 

428 

740 

1,J80 

2,lt70 

• 102 

333 3 

0 

10 0 0 

.313 3 

0 

Aiitnrjami Putnaik 

Gupiiiatli Misra 

Ditto 

Oinciatiiig ditto 


122 

:k>7 

5.‘i0 

214 

S80 13 

0 

80 8 0 

• 

420 6 

0 

Balasore, 













Rhadannth Rai 

Deputy InsisM'lor ... 
Suh-liis)io(‘tor 

i,riio 

173 

406 

B7!»4 

2,560 

101 

616 12 

0 

24 0 0 

640 12 

0 

Bholmiuth Dilm 


HI 

4*.^t 

7y3i 

2,746 

2.56 

526 0 

0 

U 0 0 

537 0 

0 

Dwarkanath Ghoso 

Ditto 

A'lN 

80 

44M) 

720 


218 

4-35 10 

0 

11 8 0 

•447 2 

0 

Rugliiinatii Ghoso 

Ditto 

awt 

72 

601 

008 

2,3:U) 

152 

• 

370 8 

0 

4 H 0 

:i8 4 0 

0 


378. The opinions (1) of tho Magistrato, (2) of the Inspector, are here tabulated. 


llmii Prosad IVS, Deputy Iiiiipcctar, 2 iid 
Kriule, Pooruo. 

I»u>irv Moluui K«in, Oopwty Inspector. 
:ira Krnde. CutUick. 

Rndhtttmth Oai. Deputy Inspector. Uni 
xnule. nulosure. 


Blinymvati Charon Scin, Sub-lnspoctor, 
2n(l in-odc. 

Pwilili^kiir llidyanilim, Sub-lriHpector, 
3rd frmile. 

Piidnianubha Mism. Sub-InsiKjctor. 3rd 
»fra<le, 

Ithttimvati Chiiron Diwi, Sub-Iiispeclor. 
3rd Knide. 

Miidan Siohiin Putnaik. Sub-lnspinilor, 
3nt icriide. 

Ariluriami Hiiiimik, 8ub*lnNiNH'tor, 2iid 
frraue. 

Gopinath Misra. 8ub- Inspector. 3rd 
aniile. 

Dwarkanath Qhosc. Sub-Inspector. 2iid 
irnidc. 

Khoinnath Dos, Kub-lnH|N)ctor. 2iid 
irrudc. 


ftairhnnath Ghoso, 8 iib-liispfM*tor. 3 rd 
frrade. 


TheTXtputy InsiKJCtor is a very hard-working 
and iru'nlerioiiM oUlcer. as far us my shurt 
exiHTienct; luroiis. 

The Dttpiily hiHiioctor. Balioo Radhaiifitli Hai, 
is an olllccr of whom I find it diHIciilt to 
HiNUtk tou hifdily. To excellent iittainmeiitN 
ho adds indefatiKable seiil and imlMstry. I 
rejrret exirmiiely that he htis not ytd received 
tiio promotion ho so well tleserves. 


Good 


Good 


/rhe Siili-TiiNiiectors hn^o worked well and 
satisfactorily throughout tho year. 


Hus much improved, and did good sf>rvirtt dur- 
ing the your. Hu is a hanl working oltUair. 

Has nIiowii much ability and diserimiimtion 
ill liis duties. 

1 have little to add to the opinion expressed 
by the Magistrato. in which 1 fully concur. 


Has given satisfaclion. 

« 

Activu and intelligent. 

Takes interest in his work. 

Vkdl fiuaiifled for tho fiosl. hut is wanting in 
energy. 

Intelligent and }mins-taking. 

Able and iiiduKtrioiiH. 

Tries to improve tho s(;hools under his inspec- 
tion. 

fis iiitidliguiit and has tho good of his school 
at heart. 

I Is iiersoiiiilly well qualified for tho imsl, 
I being slriing mid aelivu in physiqiin. anil 
1 Of plausiblo mill eoneilintoo’ lulilress. iii- 
telleetually sharp and observant to dis- 
I rhargi« his duties. 
lActive and iiidustrious. 


Baboo Bhagabati Cliaran Sen, tho only 2n(l grade Sub-Inspector in the province, has 
since been promoted to officiate as Deputy-Inspector of Pooree. 

879. The Joint Inspector writes : — 

“ The staff is quite inadequate for the amount of inspection work to be done. At present 
tho number of schools is 1,510 in Balasore end 38 in Fooree. In Cuttack, though tho number 
was brought down to 827 during tho year, yet under a plan now under consideration of the 
Magistrate it will greatly increase. If the Sub-Inspectors are allowed to concentrate thpir 
attention and encouragement upon no greater number of pathsalas than they can with punc- 
tual regularity visit at least throe times in a year, I make no doubt whatever tliat the results 
will not belie the already naspent signs of improvement, to tho pressure of which the 
abadhans can hardly fail to respond. The Balasore and Fooree Sub-Inspectors have under 
their present oognizanco a great excess of schools beyond the number upon wbioh they can 
effectually bestow such periodical visits.” 

880. Chota Nagpouk Division. — All the four Deputy Inspectors and nearly all the seven 
Sub-Inspectors are very favourably reported of by the Deputy Commissioners. The staff, like 
that of Orissa, is altogether insufficient. The Inspector writes : — 

‘*All the Deputy Inspectors did excellent work during the year, especially Babu 
Sriuath Dutta in Manbhoom, Babu Biresvar Chakravarti in Hazareebagh, and Babu 
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Kalinath Chauduri in Lohardugga. They all did much towards systematizing and 
improving the pathsalas. Bahu Gopal Ghundor Qhosal has the whole of Singbhoom to 
work alone and unassisted, and he suifored much last year, from fever. lie did very good 
work however. I would again urge the appointment of a Sub-Inspector to assist in the work 
of this most backward district. 

“ All the Sub-Inspectors worked fairly 014 the whole, except the Sub-Inspector of 
Palamow, whose gross disregard of rules and orders I was* obliged to bring to the notice of 
the Deputy Commissioner. Babu Kalinath Chaudun, the Deputy Inspector, has shown 
great forbearance and patience in dealing with him, as the Sub-Inspector sots his authority 
at defiance. 1 desire especially to commend Babu Kalinath for the great care he shows in 
supervising the Sub- Inspectors.” The Sub-Inspector of Palamow has since boon degraded. 

Of the Sub-Inspectors, Babu Kalikaniind Mukerjea in Lohardugga, and Babus Pran- 
krishna Banerjea and Bamtaran Samanta of llazaroebagh, did the most satisfactory work. 
In Manbhoom BabuSitanath Chatter jea is also mentioned with praise by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

“ The work of all these officers is very heavy indeed. Sir George Campbell thought 
60 schools as many as a Sub-Inspector could properly supervise. In Manbhoom one Sub- 
Inspeotor has 160 and the other 208 schools to inspect, while the Deputy Inspector has 368, and 
these, too, scattered over a large area whore travelling is difficult. In the adjoining 
district of jiankoora, with about the same number of schools, little more than a quarter of 
the square mileage and half the population, there is the same number of inspecting officers ; 
and in Midnapora, whioli is very little larger, there are 11 inspecting officers to a popula- 
tion only 2^ times as large. This is giving to him that hath. What wo want in 
Chota Nagpore are Sub-Inspectors to preach education. Government says, when you have 
more schools we will give you more Sub-Inspectors, but we want more Sub-Inspcctors to sot up 
more schools.” 

381. EDUCATION OP EURpPEANS AND EURASIANS. ~ The Resolutions of 
the 29th May and 17th July 1876, reviewing the results up to date of the action taken on the 
Minutes of the 18th May and the 26th February 1875, for promoting the education of Euro- 
peans and East Indiana in the mof ussil and in Calcutta respectively, were noticed at length in 
the report on education for 1875-76. The letter of August 1876 sanctioning capitation grants 
to three Calcutta schools will be found in the annexed report for Calcutta. From that date 
until the close of the year nothing further was done. 1 have aimed in the following report, 
especially in that for Calcutta, to sot forth a clear statement showing the schools grouped 
according to their management, to the form in which aid is given to them, and to the class 
of society for whoso bcnolit each exists. For these particulars I am almost entirely indebted 
to information supplied by the Presidency Inspector, Mr. Garrett. 

382. Before entering upon the detailed account of these schools, I wish to point out the 
objections which exist to tli^ present method of sanctioning grants for European and 
Eurasian schools iii tlie mofiissil from the general grant-in-aid assignment for the district. 
These objections have long been felt by myself, and are now urged with much force by 
Mr. Garrett and by Babu Bhoodob Mookerjoa., The latter points out that while the grant 
originally sanctioned for tho district of Monghyr — that is, for tho promotion of general 
education throughout the district— was Rs. 3,501), no less than Rs. 2,200 of this is swallowed 
up by the European school at Jamalporo. Tlie reasons which governed tho East Indian 
Railway authorities in selecting Jamalporo as their chief centre of operations, and tho gather- 
ing-place consequently of the largest number of Europeans, are clearly no reasons for 
saddling the district of Monghyr, within which Jamalporo happens to lie, with the cost of the 
railway school, the establishment of which was not coiitcmplaled when the gront-in-aid 
assignment for tho district was fixed. Again, the Dacca Committee recommended a grant of 
Hs. 150 a month to the European school of that place, never supposing, as I learn from 
Mr. Lyall, that this amount was to be paid out of the ordinary allotment. Tho consequence 
was that their budget exceeded the allotment by Rs. 1,800, and they were forced to refuse 
aid to every now school as a necessoi'y measure of retronohmeut. 

383. Tho district committees, again, have not sufficient general knowledge of the wants of 
the classes for whom these schools are intended to make thorn the proper agency for distributing 
the funds. One committee recommonds grants at the rate of Rs. 2-8 a hood, another at tlie 
rate of one rupee, when there is no diiferenoe in tho status of the recipients to justify such a 
distinction. "J^he proper course seems to be to separate all grau4 for European and 
Eurasian education, and to constitute them into a special fund under tho management of the 
Director,, the 'district committees and the Inspector being consulted for information and 
advice on local matters known to them. 

384. Caixu'ita. — Calcutta is well supplied with schools for tho instruction of European 
and Eurasian children, and all that is needed is to get the children into thorn. Tho localities 
and management of the schools may change, but 1 do not expect to seo many more important 
schools opened until tho number of children of a school-going age has largely increased. 
There is room at present for another cheap school, as 1 shall presently point out. Passing 
over the colleges for superior and special instruotiou, which are attended by all of European 
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and Eurasian birth who desire and can afford to pay for such instruction, we have the 
following schools supplying the different educational wants of the several classes of society. 
For boys of the upper section of the middle class there are La Martiniere, Doveton College, 
the Armenian Philanthropic Academy, St. James’s School, a nev school under a late he^- 
master of thef Doveton, and St. Xavier’s School— all giving instruction up to the Entrance 
examination standard. Each of these, with the exception of JLa Martiniere, is primarily 
intended for the benefit of a different section of tlie community divided according to religion. 
La Martiniere, founded by a Roman Catholic, is, 1 believe, now regarded as a Church of 
England School. All these schools are situated towards the southern or European end of 
Calcutta, in police-seotious Toltola, Park Street, Colingah, and Barnunbustee. ’ The fee of 
the higher classes in these schools is about Bs. 10, that in St. James’s being, however, as low as 
Bs. 6-8 ; while the foe of the higher classes in the (Tovernment Hindu School is Bs. 5, and of 
those in the unaided Metropolitan Institution Bs. 3. This fee is a heavy charge upon 
European and Eurasian parents, and can only be borne by the more comfortable of the 
middle classes. 

385. For children of the lower section of the mi^le classes, the “ pupil-teachers ” class 
in the Free School and the scliools of St. Joseph and of St. Chrysostom in Bow Bazar 
and Baitakhaua, teach to the entrance examination standard. The average fee for the 
higher classes in these schools is 1ft. 5. It must bo borne ii^ mind that these three schools 
are mainly for the poorer classes and for a lower class of instruction, and that the entrance 
class in each is only a small addition to supply a small want. By fees I moan instruction 
fees paid by day scholars ; most of the schoeds are boarding schools as wdl as day schools. 

386. The success of all these schools in the last Entrance examination was as follows ; — 


VDUCATIOIf 09 
XCBOPBAVB IVD 
XUBIRUNS. 


Ni*'ES 09 Schools. 

Number of 
t'uiididutoi. 

Pabsbo 1B-* 

Obtained 

Hctiolarshipii. 

First 

ftrade. 

Second 

grade. 

Third 

grade. 

Tutal. 

St. Xiivier’s 

27 

4 

13 


17 

2 

Doveton 

10 

3 

H 


n 


La Martiniere ^ 

10 

1 

5 


tf 


St. Joseph's 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

.. ..^ 

Armenian Phiiuntliropio 

n 

1 

2 


3 


Free 

a 






St. Jatnen's 

2 







St. Clirysostom*8 

2 






Total 

75 

10 

20 

1 

• 

40 

3 


387. The girls’ higher schools arc the Female Normal School, Cornwallis Street; 

La Martiniere, Bawdon Street ; tlio Doveton Institution, Park Street ; the Female Orphan 
Asylum, Tvidderporc, all under Protestant management; and Loretto House, Middleton 
Bow, under Boman Catholic managcmftit. In calling these higher schools I am making an 
arbitrary standard for girls’ schools, and includiiig all in which anything wlficli can be termed 
an “accomplishment ” is taught. Of course the sections of society for which they are main- 
tained and by which they are supported are very diilerent ; and the rates of fees maintained 
are also very different. But no accurate classification of girls’ schools is possible. The Loretto 
and the Doveton are the two schools to which parents of the really well-to-do classes send 
their daughters. The fees in the former are Bs. 40 for boarders and Bs. 12 for day scholars, 
which are certainly high charges. " 

388. For girls of the lower section of the middle classes there are a largo number of 
schools scattered all over the soutliern half of Calcutta. Besides the aided scliools, which will be 
found in the tables below, there are four private schools in Dhurnimtollali, three in Hastings, 
one in Baitakhaua, one in Jorutalao Street, one in Blackburn’s Lane, one in Lower Ciroular 
Boad, one in Mirzaporo Lane, besides several in the suburbs of Entally and Alipore. The 
average rate of fees for the higher classes is about Bs. 3. Most of these schools are attended 
both by boys and by girls, a few by girls only ; some few have as many as 50 pupils, but the 
average number is between 20 and 30. They are nearly all managed by married women 
or widows. Mr. .^rdwiso’s in Dhurrumtollah is a very successful school. Otlier schools axe 
springing up, but, as I have already remarked, I do not think any new large schools are 
likely to succeed at present, except in one locality, as I have already hinted. , 

389. For the lower classes of society there are no private schools. The schools for their 
benefit are chiefiy, as will bo soon from the table given below, the Free School, the large 
Boman Catholio Orphanages, tlio Free Department of St. J()sej)Ii's, the Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and the several parish schools aided under the Minute of February 1875. 

390. According to the last census, the number of Euroi)6aii8, Americans, Australians, 
mixed races, Armenians, and native Christians in Calcutta, was 23,885, of whom 9,962 returned 
themselves as members of the Protestant Church of England, 9,087 as Boman Catholics, 1,341 
as Presbyterians, and the rest of various Christian sects. Excluding native Christians, Greeks, 
and Armenians from these figures, Boman Catholics were to Protestants nearly as 3 to 5. 
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The ratio of children of a school-going age was, however, very different. The bulk of the 
Protestants in Calcutta are non- Asiatics ” (Europeans), and table YI of the census shows 
that of 9,335 non- Asiatics of both sexes as many as 6,362, or more than two-thirds, 
were last year above the age«of 20. On the other hand, the bulk cof the Koman Catholics 
came under the head of “ mixed races,” and the census returns shows that of 11,273 persons 
of both sexes under this hea^ only 4,846, or considerably less than half, were above the age 
of 20. The majority, then, of European and Eurasian ^children of a school-going age 
are of Roman Catholic parentage. The figures in the •succeeding tables show, as might be 
expected, that it is mainly in the Roman Catholic free schools at Moorgeehatta, Bow Bazar, 
and Entally,*and in the free Benevolent Institution (in which the poorest children are Roman 
Catholics), that the children of the lower classes are to be found. As I have already said, 
almost all parts of the town are provided with schools ; the only suggestion I have to make 
is that a cheap school should be opened somowhero near the Circular Road end of Jaun 
Bazar Street, between Puddopukur and Toltolla police sections. There is a large number of 

E oor Eurasians in that quarter, and a cheap school might well be opened there and assisted 
y Government. It might be under Jloman Catholic management, boeause most of the poor 
tWe belong to that Church, and because no school of the kind can bo supported in Calcutta 
unless it is under the conduct of some sect or other. But it should also be ‘ unsectarian ’ — 
that is religious teaching should ]>e optional, os it is at prel^iit in the Benevolent Institution 
and in 8t. Joseph’s School, and other cheap schools. 

391. 1 now go on to give two tables, the first showing the social position of the pupils at 
the various schools, far as 1 have been able to ascertain it, and the other showing the amount 
of the grant given by Government to each of the aided schools. 

392. The following table shows the number of pupils and their social position in schools 
established primarily for«the education of children of European and Eurasian parents. It 
will be noticed, however, that in some of them there was a small number of children of other 
than European and Eurasian origin. In the 'Christian- Jewish’ school in Ezra Street there 
were only seven children that properly came under this head ; of the rest, 50 were Jews of other 
than European origin, and eight Parsces. They were all instructed in English only. 
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603. In cfun paring tho figiiros with those of the previous year, we must leave out of 
aocouiit unaided schools ; for though tho forms were sent round to all the schools as usual, very 
fow sent tlieiii back, and of those which did so only tho two entered in tho table had filled in 
tho social position return. Comparing, thon, onl^' tho figures of aided schools, wo find that 
tlie numbers of pupils in the three sections of society were returned as follows : — 





1876-70. 

187G-77. 

Uppor classes 



11 

9ti 

IVliddlc „ 

... 


1.4L>1I 

1,620 

Tiowc-r „ 



4.:i7 

6i)l 

Class not ^ivcii 

... 


826 

604 


# 

Total 

2,208 

2,810 


394. Tho incroaso sho^vn under each head is thus exidained. In August 187t) tho 
Doveton Institut ion received a ea])itafion grant, and thus the school appears for tlie first time 
as an aided school, and 84 additional pupils belonging to tlio upper classes of society 
a])pejir in tho returns of tho aided schools. Tho incroasod number from tho middle and 
lower classes of society is partly t^ tho inclusion of the 2o9 pupils of tho Doveton 

School and tho 89 of tho newly aided Kapalitola school, and paiily to a generally dilfused, 
thougli slight, incroaso in the number attonding other aided schools. The explanation of 
tho increase under tho last heading is partly that school managers found greater difficulty 
this year in sorting ilio poorer children, and paiily that tho Orplianages have a larger numher 
of children in them. 

39o. Before passing. to the next table, I wish to draw attention to the light that the last 
census of the town of Calcutta throws on this tpiestioii. 1 will extract some important 
figures : — 




1 

1 


Males. 



Fkmai.es. 




Viid*r j 
1 year of 
use. 

1 Aliovo 1 ^ 
1 year. | 

^ .\bovi* 5 
yenra. 

10 to 20 
years. 

Unilrr 

1 year. 

Above 1 
.year. 

A1k>vc .') 
yt‘ars. 

1 

10 to 20 
years. ; 

Total. 

Non-Aainticjj (mainly Kuro(M'an«) 

i 

! 

i 

328 

2f»3 

710 

01 

32.3 

1 283 

1 

403 

2.028 

Mixod races (mainly KurasiaiiM) 

13H 

621 

718 

1,388 

U5 

631 

00.5 

1.283 

.5.427 

Tutal 

• 

2:u 

8.'i2 

1.010 

1 

j 2;itf 

857 

j 778 

! 

1,748 

8.0.55 


390. When Sir Stuart 11 ogg. in 1875, estimated the number of Europeans and Eurasians 
of a school-going age not attending school, he took 10 as the upward limit. Accepting this 
limit, then, we will deduct two-fifths of tho numbers in the “ 10 to 20 column above — that is, 
1,554 as being betwceii 10 and 20. Deducting these, wo have (>,501 ns the number of boys and 
girls under 10 years in Calcutta. All these, however, are not of a scliool-goiiig age ; at least 
Jill below five must be deducted. Deducting tho 2,182 below five j’ears of age, we have 4,319 
left as file children between five and sixteen, or of a school going ago. New in tho preceding 
table wo have 3,U96 chihiren at scliool in the aided and in two of tho unaided schools. If, 
liowever, we a<ld tho nuinhor in the large schools of La Martiniere, St. Xavier’s, and tlie 
Armenian Philantliroyjic Academy, and also those in tho dozen nml more smaller private 
schools, we liave not less than 1,200 more, or altogether 4,290 European and Eurasian 
c-hildren at school out of 4,319. It is tnie that when Sir Stuart Hogg estimated the number 
of children of a school-going ago hut not attonding scliool Qt 1,275, he was including the 
enviriuis on the oast and south of Calcutta; while tho census excluded every place beyond the 
Circular Bead, oxtept Hastings. Still wo may bo sure tliat 1,000 is far beyond the mark, or 
«ven h.'ilf that number. 

397. The grants given by Government to each of tho aided schools is shown in the next 
table. Before the tabled 1 will quote an extract from the Government letter of 20th August 187(», 
which will explain the nature of the aid given- to the Dovoton School, and of the additional 
jfid given to the Benevolent Tnstitutioii and St. Paul’s Mission School. Tho last-named did 
not draw any aid under this letter during tho past year; tho amount drawn by the other two 
is sliown in thv) table. 

398. “ The infoiTnation at tho command of Government leads to tho conclusion that there 
are about 1,000 European and East Indian children of a school-going ago in Calcutta who are 
growing up entirely uninstructed. It was proposed that 100 of these should bo placed in 
the Doveton School, tho comniitieo agreeing to take them at a reduction of one-third of tho 
ordinary fee. It was tliought that ono-tliird of the fee might ho paid by tlie parents, and 
that the remaining, one- third might bo defrayed by Government. If, liowever, the parents 
should be really unable to pay anything, the whole of tho two -thirds might be* paid by 
Government. 

“ Gn fuller consideration, however, the Lieutonant-Govomor felt some doubt whether the 
Doveton was an iiisiitution entirely suited for the families whose children it was desirable to 
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bring to school. There is reason to think that the uneducated children generally belong to sihcatiom of 
the poorest class of the community, and it may perhaps be found that the standard of the kibi^pranb and 
D oveton, in both an educational and a pecuniary point of view, is too high for children of rurasiamb. 

tliis class, and that the college is situated at too great a distance from the quai'ters of tlio 
town in which these children are mostly found. The Lieutonant-Qevernor therefore consi- 
ders that it would be better to coniine the scheme to 50 boys ; hud 1 am to request that the 
Deputy Inspector of Scliools, Calcutta, may be instructed to try what can be done to got 
this number of boys to take advantage of the terms now oifered to them. 

“ It is not desired that boys who aro already at school should simply be transferred to the 
Doveton, but that boys should bo nominated who aro at j>resent receiving no education at 
all. They must bo children of Euro{)eau or East Indian families, and under 12 years of age. 

It is expected that ordinarily tlie parents will pay one-third of the school fee ; but if the 
Deputy Inspector is satisfied that they are really unable to do so, the whole of the two-thirds 
may be paid by Government, 'the Government will not, however, in any case undertake 
any charge for the conveyance of children to and from school. Before any child is actually 
admitted under this scheme, his nomination roll must bo laid before the committee of tlio 
college and approved by them. 

“ Even if the proposed ])lan were entirely successful, it wjjjild provide education for only 
one-twentieth of the cliildrcu who are now not at schflol. The Lieutenant-Governor is 
anxious to do something more than this, but financial considerations compel him to attempt 
it witli as little expenditure of public money as possible. It seems probable that the most 
economical and most elfcctual plan would be to offer capitation grants to some of the existing 
schools which have room for more pupils. The Scott’s Lane Miesif)n School at present gels 
a grant of lls. 55, and contains about 40 children. The Boiiovoloiit Institution gets a grunt 
of lls. 209, and tlio pupils number about 185. I am to roquest*tliat the managers of tlieso 
schools may be informed that the Government will allow them (in addition to the grants 
now given) a ca])itation grant of He. 1-8 per liead per month (up to a certain number) for 
each adilitiomil European or East Indian pupil who is now not attending any schooL 

“ riio pu])ils may he either boys or girls, aiid4be number may be fixed at 20 for the 
Scott’s Lane Seliool and 50 for the Benevolent Institution. Under lliis arrangemoiit the 
Scott’s I^ano School if it gets 20 additional pupils wlio aro now not at Bf3hool anywhere will 
bo entitled to a grant of lls. fiO in addition to its present grant of lls. 55. The Benevolent 
Institution, by taking 50 similar additional inquls, will got a grant of lls. 75, besides its 
j)resenT grant of Jls. 209. ,Hut the object of iliis proposal is to provide education for child- 
ren who arc now growing up uneducated, and it must therefore bo distinctly understood 
that this capitation grant will not bo given for children who aro already attending any 
scIiooI.’’ 
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Ra. 75 as a capitation grant. 


399. Excluding for tho present the Benevolent Institution, at aided schools under Protest- 
nut maniigemont there wero 878 bojs and 632 girls, and at aided sohoolsunder lloman Catholio 
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maiiagemeiit tlioro were 713 bo^s and 459 girls. To moko a fair coni|)arison, howovor, tlu? 
Dovetoii pupils (all but the 50 uew ones) should bo excluded. Wo should then have 665 l3oy8 
and 500 girls iii tho Protestant schools. Tho Bonovolont Institution is excluded because 
it is not known what number is Protestant and wliat Roman Catholic. * 

400. Excluding tho Dovoton and tho Benevolent Institution (the Free School is not 
strictly an aided school) and the Kidderpore Orphanage, wo see that schools under Protestant 
manngement received an aggregate grant of Rs. 1,255 a month, and tho lioman Catholic schools 
a grant of tls. 850 a month. Besides these grants tho Uoveton and Bt. Xavier’s are both 
aided as colleges. They receive respectively Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 a month. 

401. Tlio next table shows the results up to the 31st of March last of tho action taken by 
Oovernmout, in the end of 1874 and the beginning of 1876, with tho view of bringing under 
instruction poor European Eurasian children who, though of a school-going ag(?, w(?re 
not at .school : — 

Schools Aided under the Minute of February 1875. 


Cdihr Trotestant mamf/aiu-nt. 

1. St.John's Sootcrkiii's l.anc. IhjiitiTU'k 

Si n-ft. 

2. St. Spfitt’M I.aiio, Ihiitakhuna ... 

3. St. S!i\i«Hir'.s. W«'IIr!sh'y Squure 

4. St. Sif|iheii*s. 

a, OI<l rhiirrh, Kiiimlilola 

U. 'Christiaii«Juwisili. Ezra Strivt 

Total 

Under Jloittan CuthoUe mnntiyrmcnt. 

1. The ()r»»haiinffo, Mof.rKt'ehniia 

2. St. .losoiiirn, Kow Hnzur 

3. (iiriH* (liOroUo), ditto 

4. St. ChryMusttuin'H, ditto 


Total 


'^'3 

NUMBKlt OF EuRUFKAV AND EURASIAN FUFILS ON SiST MaRCII 1S77. 
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402. To these are lo be added 50 pupils in the Benevolent Institution and 50 in the 
Doveton Seliool, according to the conditions already quoted from the Government letter of last 
August. Il would njipcjir, then, that there has been an increase in the two and a half years 
t)f 354 less 13, or 341 pupils of tho poorer classes ; tho gr#tter part by far of those are now 
for the first time at school, though the exact part it is impossible to ascertain. 

403. Towards the close of tho year tho constitution of tho European Female Orphan 
Asylum received tho attention of (iovornmout. Tho number of pupils was then 57, all being of 
European parentage, and about half of them being children of soldiers of the European 
army in India. The Lieutenant-Governor felt some doubt whether tho large sums spent 
r)n the scliool were spent to the host advantage. It might be advisable, he thought, to 
extend the benefits of tho school much more widely if the rule with regard to the absolute 
purity of the European parentage on both sides were relaxed. It might also be possible 
to attach to tho orphanage a boarding-school for paying pupils, up to the limits of the 
oxi.sting accommodation. It might further be desirable, if tho school was confined to 
children of pure European descent, to transfer it to Darjeeling. Upon imiuiry it appeared 
that tho real difficulty in tho way of extending the school was tho financial one. With a 
subsidy of Us. 200 a month from tho Oovemment of Bengal, of Rs. 400 from tho Govern- 
ment of India, and an average subscription list of Rs. 574, the total monthly income of tho 
school amounted to Us. 1,174. Counting tho cost of each boarder at Rs. 20 a month, this 
would provide for about 58, just tho number now in tbo school. With regard to the board- 
ing-school, difficulty was felt in securing that complete soiiaration of the paying boarders 
from tho orjihaus, on which tho parents of tho former would insist. It was further stated 
that tho managers of the Loretto Convent school had discovered by experience tliat Darjee- 
jing was not so healthy a place for country-bom children as, for example, Hozaribagh, and 
it was suggested that professional opinion should bo taken on this point. Tho further 
discussion of these cpiestions was for the time dropped. 

404. PkEsiDKNCY Division. — There was only one school under inspection, tho mixed 
school for boys and girls at Ramporuhaut, under tho care of Mr. Waters. 'I hero were 10 girls 
and four boys on tho rolls. It gets a grant of Rs. 30 from Government to meet an equal 
grant from tho Railway Company; the pupils pay Rs. 2 a head. During tho year its 
income from all sources was Rs. 997. The Inspector found it in a most satisfactory condition. 
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The Secretary was Mr. S. Carrington, Execiitivo Engineer of the company, who took the *ooc4tioii o? 
greatest interest in the school. Mr. thiol, the sub-divisional Magistrate, also visited it. snsop**** 
ITie children all belonged to the railway employes posted at Bamporehaut, except one or ibbabubs. 
two who came from sturions higher lip the line. * 

'fhe proposed school at Burrockpore did not draw any of its grant. The cantonment 
schools at fiarraokpore and Duip-Dum are not under inspection. 

405. Burdwan. — ^^ rho three schools arc tho same os in the preceding year, and had 53 
pupils in them. The Inspector calls httention to tho irregularity of attendance, and is of 
opinion that boarding-schools would bo more successful. 

406. Bajsiiahye. — St. Paul’s Sdiool for boys, and the girls’ school, both in Darjeeling, 
wore neither of them in so prosperous a condition as was desirable. In tho former many 
changes tending to sedhre better discipline have been introduced. The groat drawbacks to the 
success of this school are tho dilficulty of getting or of retaining competent assistant masters, 
and tho late ago at which several of the pupils, almost wholly uninstructed, join the school. 

They have to join the lower cl.as.sos with tho smaller boys, a necessity the evils of which 
are known to every schoolmaster of experience. 

407. Dawa. — There was one school only in the division at Dacca, which was first*aided 
in October 1875. Tho number on tho rolls on Slst March last was 56, consisting of 30 
boys and 26 girls In race, 6 wore Europeans, 46 Edffisians, and 4 Armenians; in 
creed, 27 wore Homan Catholics, 25 Protestants, and 4 Armenians. The Government grant 
is calculated at tho rate of Rs. 2-8 a head on the average monthly attendance. The 
average income of tho school lost year was Rs. 229, which was made up of Rs. 98 in fees, 

Rs. 31 in subscriptions, and Rs. 100 iu Government aid. Tho monthly averiigo number on 
tho rolls wa,s 55, of whom 27 wore too poor to pay any foes. 

408. Tho school, which teaches the ordinary branches of a plain English education, was 
oonduotod with fair success during tlie year, but many of the children arc very backward, their 
parents having little sense of tho value of education. The gi'csit dilBcnlty in the way of the 
school was the lluctuating character of its income. A considerable number of fee-paying 
parents may, as happened in tho course of the ynar||^ suddenly removed from tho station, 
whereupon thero is a sudden fall iu tho receipts, botlwrom fees and from Government aid as 
it is at present given, threatening the very oxistouco of the school. As a remedy for this tho 
Inspector suggests that Govornmout should give a fixed grant of Rs 100 monthly, together 
with Re. I per head on tho average atteudaiico. This would, he thinks, give stability to tho 
school, while it would still bo to tho proprietor’s interest to keep up the attendance ; and as 
the scliool is .at tho Inspector’ll hoad-tpiarters, it Avould always bo under his immediate 
supervision. 

409. Patna. — The provision in this division for the instruction of European and Eurasian 
children consists in fivo schools ; the railway school at Diuapore, an artisan school at Dehroo, 
two elementary schools at Arnah, and a railway school at Buxar. The throe lost ore all in 
theShahabad district. There were 134 children in all, .an tinorease on tho previous year’s 
numbers. Besides these, the Bankiporo Convent hiwl 90 boys and girls, European, Eurasian, 
and native Christians ; and a few soldiers’ and other European children were taught at tho 
Khurji Priory. Tho Inspector dwells on tha hardship that this provisioif for Eur«)poan and 
Eurasian children entails on certain districts. 

410. BiiAGnu’OKK. — Tho number of European and Eurasian children at school in the 
division is 100 ; of those 14 attend tho ordinasy schools, and 86 (56 boys and 30 girls) the school 
at Jamalpore, which receives a grunt of Us. 185 per mouth from the grant-in-aid assignment of 
the Monghyr district. The assignments fur grants-in-aid of tho different districts have been 
made with reference to tho area and population of each. ' But, os the Inspector points out, a 
school of the class required for European and Eurasian children is a large drain on the 
resources of tho district where such a school happens to be. Thus, for instance, tho total 
allotment for Monghyr is Rs. 3,500, aud out of this Rs. 11^200 is given to the European and 
Eurasian school at Jamalpore. 

411. Orissa. — No special measures were adopted daring tho year. Tho Secretary to the 
Cuttack Christian School applied for a capitation grant of Rs. 2-8 a hood, but as the con- 
ditions entitling a school to such aid were not fulfilled the grant was not sanctioned. The 
m.anager8 intend to apply for the renewal of the former grant of Rs. 60. 

A. W. CROFT, 

Officiating Director of Public hvttnictiw. 
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Return of Attendance t>t Collegee and Sckoola for General Ine/ruelion as on March in iho 

yeara 1316 and 1877. 


• • . 1 

• 

OoitliKOM HriiOOLa TOB fl-aavKAZ. Ihhtuitctiow. ^ 

fund ter of Colleges and 
Schools ns on Slst 
March. 

Niiniher of luipils as on 
Hint March. 

• 

• 

1h76. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

CoUegea ami Schools receioing Stale Oraute, 

BuPBBIOB iBBTBrCTlUN— 

Cullpgna alUliatPil to tho Univermtyin Arta— 

Oovnrumcnt CidleRea 

10 

12 

i 

H38 

1,001 

Private ColIcKoa. aided 

A 

6 

111 

650 

Total 

10 

IH 

1,340 

1 .557 

SBCOBDABT IWHTBUCTIOlf— 

IliKliPT Claaa Kneliah Schools— 





Qovft*rnnipnt Schools 

46 

48 

11,053 

12,235 

Private Schools, aided... «* 

85 

88 

0,550 

10,305 

Total 

130 

i:«) 

21,503 

22,0(NI 

Middle Class Enelish School^ 





Oovcrnnipiit Schools * 

(1 

6 

872 

731 

Private Schools, aidt‘d 

613 

A3S 

27,811 

25,101 

• Total ... 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools— 

Government Schools 

510 

413 

28,710 

25,833 

173 

174 

0,833 

0,818 

Private Schools, aided 

1,000 

802 

45,516 

38,508 

• Total 

1,173 

970 

65,310 

■18,110 

Intermediate English Schools — 

Government Schools 


2 


40 

Private Schools, aided 


05 


2,608 

Total 

Iiitennediato Vernacular Schools — 

Government Sfchools 


67 


2,017 


0 


245 

Private Schools, aided 

• 

1,421 


10,007 

Total 


1,433 


50,212 

Vui^BY IHalBLCTIOlV— 





Govorniucut Primary Schools ... ... ... ... ••• •••• ••• 

Si 

10 

015 

390 

Aided Primary Schools (including Circle Primaries) 

670 

406 

18,541 

12,830 

D and B pathsalas 

12,023 ^ 

11,850 

320,321 

28!>.315 

* Toliil 

13,210 

13,273 

318,510 

303,530 

iNMTBUOTlOir BOB FkMALSB- 




87 

Govcriiiiiciit Schoiils .. •• ”• ■••f ••• -*• 

1 

1 

08 

Private Schoels, aided (including zenana agencieM) 


42S 

0,350 

10.535 

Total 

317 

420 

0.127 

10,022 

Total of Colleges and Schools for general iii 9 trnctii>n receiving State grants 

I5,h)i 

15,771 

14! 1,75:1 

■ 9 ! 1 . i:io 

CnlltgfB and SchtMls receiving ho aid from the State. 





Sl'VBKtOB IHSTBCCTIOW— 





Colleges nlliliated to the University in Arts 

2» 

2* 

156 

235 

Bbcobosby Ibstbuctioh— 





Uigher class English Schools 

43 

41 

11,027 

10,357 

Middle elass English Schools 

lOi 

OS 

6,350 

4,29) 

Middle class Vernacular Schools 

80 

09 

3.055 

• 

3,302 

Iiitorniedisie English Schools ... 


45 


1,081 

IntcmuMliato A'omncular Schools 


68 

• 


2,438 

PaiMARV IirstBVCTioir— 

Primary Vernaculor Schools 

153 

41 

3,106 

805 

Pathsalas, Tols, and Maktalw 

1,800 

5,241 

9), 210 

90,054 

IsivTavcTioir fob Fbmalbs— 





Girls* SchoolH 

80 

61 

i.oni 

1,9)5 

Total €>f Colleges and Schools for general instruction roociving no aid from the 
^^Sfrund total of Colleges and Schools for general instruction 

1 2.358 

6.030 

fiO.lll 

120,617 

17,750 

21,9)3 

630, SOI 

~| 584,953 


* Tlio Daptilt Misaion CoUeRv at Uerampore and tbo Mtdrupolitan Inatitutiuu. 

P 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Return of Atteudance (« CoUegee and Schools for Special Imtmetion as on March in the 

years 1876 and 1877. 


COLLBOM AWD ScUuOLa FOB SPRCIA7> IvaTBUOTlOV. 

Number of Colleges ' 
and Schools as on 91st 
March. 

Numlier of pupils 
as on '.list 

March. 

1870. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

Special Ivbtbuctioit— 

Law Dcpartraonts alUliatud to tlio University 

5 

5 

231 

222 

Medical College, English Department, alUliated to the CniTorsity 

1 

1 

226 

176 

Eiignieering Department, I'rcsideiipy Cellege, alUlialed to the Uuivoimty 

1 

1 

164 

124 

Madrasahs 

6 

6 

628 

648 

Campbell Medical School, Sealdah ... 

1 

1 

683 

391 

Vernacular Medical School, Patna 

1 

1 

166 

193 

Vernacular Medical Schools Dacca 

1 

1 

241 

247 

Vernacular Medical School, Cuttack 

1 

1 

38 

81 

School of Art 

1 

1 

134 

119 

8 ur\ey Vernacular SohooLs 

4 

< 

132 

159 

Other Technical Schools, Odvemment ...* 

3 

4 

143 

116 

Other Technieal Schools, Aided 

1 

•eeass 

8 


Other Technical Schools, Unaided ... • 

a 

1 

NO 

236 

Xormal Schools fur Masl-ers — 

(lovernmciit Xoriiial Schools 

42 

81 

1,381 

HlO 

.Aided Normal Schools 

11 

11 

817 

790 

Cj'uru'traiuing classes (temporary) 

. e 

3 

79 

63 

Nttrmal Schools for Mistresses'— 

Aided Normal Schools 

6 

4 

78 

H3 

Total of Colleges and Schools for Special Instruction 

91 

75 

4,610 

^98 

Grand total of Colleges and 8 cho 9 la for General and Special Instruction ... 


21,470 

636,801 

589,861 
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Return of Heeeipta and Expenditure of Educational Esfablishmenta for the year heyinHiuy 

let April 1876 and ending 31«< March 1877. 


• 1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

f— - 

7 

8 j 

0 

10 



■ 



• 

Rbcbtvbd. 




Espkbdki). 

Natubb or Ehtablzbhxbbt. 

Grants from pro- 
vincial revennes. 

■ 

ic 

Endowments. 

1 

1 

CO 

Municipal grants. 

U 

BP 

Foes and fines. 

Funds not includ- 
ed in foregoing 
headings. 

• 



Bs. 

Ba. 

fia. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Us. 

CPBBIOB IVBTBUCTIOH— 











L'uivorsity 



25,400 

600 



69,805 

481 

86.472 

H-4,042 

CnlleffRn nr Doniirtmeiilfl of Col- 
logrs affllialea to tho Uuivoniilj 





s •** 

» 





ill Arts — 











(fovernmont Callegos 

2,00,331 


0.423 

3,206 



70.005 

82 

2,80,140 

2,80.1 10 

Private Colleges, aided 



22,473 

33,709 



23,000 

4,382 

1,07,828 

1,07,82S 

Total 

2,24,632 


31,890 

87,066 


.. ■ .. 

00,011 

4,464 

3,00,008 

3,00.068 

8oho1anihi|ia held in Colleges — 











•Senior 

26,.S59 









‘ 26,360 

25,350 

Junior • ... ... 

40,195 








40,106 

40,405 

Endowed 



9.605 




mm 

mn 

9,605 

0,506 

Total 

2,00,3H0 


41.401 

37,066 



09,011 

4,46.4 

4,72,327 

4,72,327 

^BCOBDABB 1 If RTBUCTIOB^ 

Higher Class English SchJ^s— 
Ouvernmeiit- Schools 

• 

1,30,088 


11,308 

10,101 


1 

2,38,720 

8,018 

3,02,937 

3,80,881 

Private Schools, aided 

62,001 


1,911 

62,721 

4,32J 


1,49,882 

23,630 

3,04,432 

2,00,082 

Middle Class English Schools^ 











Guvemmeot Schools 

7,793 



570 



7,996 

10 

16,357 

10,357 

Private Schools, aided 

1,46.801 

75 

»J!»7 

1,50,102 

5,201 

240 

l,(rj,837 

16,305 

4,28,608 

4,20,020 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools— 

Government Schools 

40,884 


f 

2,004 

169 

144 

1 23.705 

181 

78.677 

76.677 

Private Schools, aided 

1,00,960 


610 

88,420 

2,100 

8-45 

77,634 

2,831 

2,70,398 

2,77,144 

intermediate English Schools— 

Government Schools 

27 


• 

20 



7 


64 

54 

Private Schools, aided 

12,176 


S3 

12,204 

1 W 

112 


6,294 

4S-4 

31,393 

31,240 

Intermediate Vernacular Schools— 











Government Schools 

1,150 



4 



e» 


1,226 

1,220 

Private Schools, aided 

77,126 

189 

194 

21,000 

001 

• 224 

47,642 

4,143 

1,61,684 

1,51.718 

Heholarshius held in Iligher, Mid- 
dle, and [uicrmediate Schools — 





















Minor 

11,1^9 




... . 




11,220 

11,220 

Vernacular 

35,920 



1 





36,920 

35,020 

Intermediate English 

38 









38 

38 

Intermediate Vernacular 

102 








102 

102 

Primary 

18,925 








18,925 

18,025 

Endowed 



2,403 






2,403 

• 

2,403 

Total 

6,59,883 

204 

23,002 

'3,4B,&41 


1,453 

6,66,67ii 

40,602 

17.61,473 

17.32,022 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 


IMuni of Receipts and Ejrpenditare of Educatiofwl Establishments for the year beyinning 
Is/ Ai^ril 1876 and ending Slst March 1877 — continued. 


1 ' 

* 1 

1 

•1 

* 1 

0 

7 

•“1 

• « 

0 

10 

« 11 



r 


Ubcbivkii. 

• 



KxPEifiiEn. 

NaTL KE OV.^STAIILIKIIMBITT. 

Grants iVom pro- 
vincial revenues. 

Local rates or 
cesses. 

Eudowments. 

S' 

o 

'C 

t 

iS 

Municipal grants, 
_* 

■s • 

1^ 

u 

“.I 

ll 

00 

1 

1 

1 

Funds not includ- 
ed in foregoing- 
headings. 

Total. 

Total. 


Rm. 

Rs. 

Ka. 

Ka. 

Uh. 

Ka. 

Ra. 

tta. 

Ba. 

Us. 

PkIMVKY iNSTKlCTIOir— 

• 










Primary Vornaoulnr Schools — 











Cirtcrumcnt 

1,5S6 

aMa 






118 


1.728 

1,728 

Aiilcd, incliidiiiK Circle Pri- 
maries 

21.001 



12,102 

177 

30 

10.002 

4.2 U 

47.010 

47,131 

D. mill K PrimiiricB 

2,75,283 

2,S47 

iH)3 

33,101 

3,777 

3,(V20 

2,00,000 

30,603 

0,10,072 

0.10,035 

T.itiil 

a,»7,h75 

2,847 

1 

0u:i 

45.203 

3.051 

3,03(1 

2,80,101 

ai,837 

0,60,010 

6,68,7lrt 

IirSTPI TTinir roB Femalks-” 











tfiiv-cmmciit Schools 

5,3(10 






1,203 


({,672 

6,572 

Pri^nti' Schools, aided ... 

07,2(18 


6,322 

87.423 

3.734 

112 

2:),019 

5,466 

1,02,351 

1,00,466 

Total 

72,(137 


6.:t22 

67,123 

3 . 7:11 

‘*112 

21,222 

6,470 

1,03,026 

l,t»7.03M 

S'rholftrships held in Ctirla’ 
Schools — 











<f iris’ Scholarships 

2 









2 

2 

Total 

1 

7f,03U 




6,322 

87,423 

3,731 

118 

21.222 

6.476 

1,08,028 

1,07,040 

Total for Gfncrnl Tiistniction 

13,20, 7HS 

3,111 

00,811 

6,13,922 

20,333 

4,621 

1 11,18,870 

01,700 

31,78,210 

31,50,026 

Sl’ECIAL iNPrnVCTXOX— 


1 









liHw Department H aflUialed to 
the I’liiversity 

3,220 






21,203 


24^434 

23,603 

Medical CdUcjjc, Knplish JV- 
jmrtiiieiil, ntlilialed to the 
t'liiversiiy 

1,11,357 

- . ... 



* 


16,103 


1,60.520 

1,50,620 

Scholarshipi in ditto ... ' ... 

1,882 


810 






6,608 

6,008 

Knuinecrine Department of 
the PrcMideiicy Collcj'i- alll- 
liated to the Ciii^eraity 

21,0x7 






0,713 


31,400 

81,400 

Scholarships in ditto ... 

5,710 


237 


• 




5,083 

6,083 

.MadraaaliH 

33,821 



21 


... •• 

2,202 


30,au 

36,014 

Medical Wmncnlar Schools... 

78.171 

i 





23,866 


1,02,320 

1,02,320 

Seholar^ihips in ditto 

4,300* 

1 







4.300 

1.300 

Sehool of Art 

17,30:1 






3,080 



21,049 

21.040 

Survey V’criiaiMilar Sclioola ... 

n.rirMt 






1,604 


7,130 

7,130 

Other Technical ScIkmiIh — On- 
vcriiiueiit 

' 10,181 

• 






1,610 

861 

21,366 

21,172 

Normal ScHtiols for Masters— 

1 










Government Normal Schools 

1 

83,225 

i 

101 




263 

, 661 

08 

84,438 

84,438 

(iiirii-trHitiirii» cln.^riCH- aided 
(temporary) 











1,004 

1, 11114 

Anlcil Normal Seliooh 

1 



16,810 

88 


88 

4,320 

20,576 

20,013 

Noriiifil .SchiMils for Mittrepsea — 











Allied Normal Schools 

7.Mil 

1 


7,038 



2,360 


16,408 

i 10,468 


1 

101 

i.orMM 

22.800 

88 

j 203 

82,010 

4,788 

6,60,814 

! 6.48,068 


* KxHll^i\(• tif till* •«( iix'iKlH of the Dacca Medical School. 
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Itetum oj Receipts and Expenditure of Educational Entabliithments for the year heyinning 
Irf April and ending 31«^ March 1877 — couoluded. 


• 1 

2 

8 1 

4 

5 

0 1 


a 1 

“ 1 

.0 [ 

11 


• 

UbcsivkdT j 

ExpBSfiiitn. 

NaTUEH f>F XRTABLISIIMXN*. 

Grant from pro- 
vincial revenues. 

1 

Local rates dt 
cesses. 

• 

Endowments. 

«* 

1 

•E 

J 

Municipal grants. 

0 

1 t 

2 5 
t p 

I? 

Fees and fines. 

M 

•SI 

1 

^ t 

£.2.3 

Total. 

7? 


Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

1 

Re. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Us. 

Urt. 

MlSCXLLANBOrB— * 











Ghftrf'es for 8cho(ils abolishsil 
(lurniK thn year 

41.61B 

206 


2,804 

219 ] 

91) 

2,330 

175 

47,672 

47,860 

CharKca incnrrcul iu tho D. 
JP. W. on Uoverniiiont liuild- 



20,773 



22,021 

1 

a « 

— 



61,707 

.61.797 

CharpeR for petty coimtrue* 
lions and repairs 

1,132 




i 




1.132 

1,132 

Grant to tho School Hook 
Bouioly 

0,270 



1 

1 

1 



1 

0.270 

6.270 

Oraiit to tho Mdu(^ation 
Gazette 

3,0«l0 




! j 

i 

1 • 



S,(H)0 

3,6110 

Gr it to thn UHpful puhli. 
cations (includiiift lJr« 

Falcon's iliiidustaiii Diction- 
»ry) 

8,021 








H,(KSi 

8,021 

Fa8aa(>n and outfit for Gilchrist 

Bcholnrti 

1,(NJ0 








1,000 

I.INM) 

Uuuiuuentiion to Examiners 

0.1 S5 







2,080 


8,871 

8.871 

liewards not included under 
Instruction 

3,408 



194 





3,002 

3,fH(2 

Grants for buildings and fnrni- 
turo not iiicluded under 
Instruction 

1,683 



•1,848 

• 




6,131 

0,431 

Hervioo Labels 

(1,064 






• 


0,054 

6,054 

Bundries 

7,434 




1,i0(i 



• 


H.tNX) 


Total of MimioUaneous 

1,10,130 

206 


31,300 

219 

90 

• 

6,025 

176 

1,63,310 

1,53,004 

BUPKKlNTXNllBirCK— 



• 





<) 



Direction 

45,050 










45,060 

45,050 

insi>ection 

3,2il,I71 


ff 






3,29.471 

3,29.474 

Total of Bupiirintendeiuje ■ ... 

3,76,130 



1 





3,75.130 

3.75, 130 

Ghand Total 

22,61,608 

3,608 

97,807 

1 

6,r3,317 

20,015 

4,074 

12,06,911 

09,723 

42,67,473 

42,34.427 
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B. — Education. 

4 . — Distribution of Government^ Aidedt and Inspected Schools, in the several districts and divisions 
under the Government of Bengal, for the year 1876 - 77 . 



r 

2 

S 

4 1 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1I1V1SX02IS. 

Names of this 
Distbicts. 

Vernacular apoken. 

1 

c 

gf 

1 

umber of schools. 

umlier of students 
on the rolls on 
31st March 1877. 

verage number of 
square miles to 
each school. 

ereentage of 

schools to popu- 
lation. 

umber of pupils 
for each 1,000 of 
the population. 




< 

H 

1 


< 

A, 



Uunlwnn 

Bengali 

S,623 

2,031.745 

1,294 

40.782 

8-7 

*0635 

20*01 


Bniikoora 

Ditto 

l,i22 

530,802 

472 

13,851 

3*01 

*0889 

26 09 

BrUDWAN 

Ilucrblioum 

Ditto 

1.3tl 

095,921 

400 

11,760 

S‘3 

•057 

16*9 


MitliitijMru ... .«■ 

H J>itto 

S.082 

2,540.003 

2,963 

60,509 

1-71 

•116 

238 


UooKlily and lluwnih ... 

Bengali and Unlu 

1.121 

1,488.556 

416 

20,056 

32 

*029 

1.3*87 


Total 


12,7!« 

7.290.987 

5,574 

147.027 

2*2iNI 

*076 

20*25 


2t-Pcnrunnuli8 

Bengali 

2,502 

2.210,017 

1,506 

61,050 

1*70 

•ocs 

2.3*.37 

■ 

Niiddea 

Ditto 

3,121 

1.812,795 

827 

30,110 

4*1.3 

•0-15 

10*6 

Pkesideuct 

• 









Jessuru 

Ditto 

3,058 

2,075,021 

772 

20.700 

473 

*03 

12*9 


McKirslieduliad 

Ditto 

2,578 

1..353,020 

600 

14,321 

6']5 

*036 

10*5 


Total 


12,210 

7.161,189 

3,005 

122,805 

3.38 

*048 

10 


Calcutta 

Bengali 

8 

447.001 

254 

18,251 

•a3i 

‘066 

40*7 


Rnjsluiliyo 

Bengali 

2,23>1 

1.310.729 

270 

9.203 

8*27 

•02 

9*2 


Dininreiioru 

Ditto 

4,120 

1.5(11,924 

287 

7,0il8 

14*38 

*02 

4*72 


noKHi 

Ditto 

1,501 

089.157 

109 

.3,022 

1.3*7 

•02 

6 26 


UiiiiEPoru 

Ditto 

3,470 

2.14t».972 

373 

9.847 

9*3 

•01 

4*0 

llAJ.^IIAnTE 

Puliria ... f.. 

Ditto 

l.SNM) 

1,211,594 

200 

9,872 

7*50 

•02 

812 


JulliiEoreu 

Bengali, Tlieeli. 









tiani, Tota, and 
liluitiu 

1,020 

327,985 

131 

3.041 

7*83 

■01 

9 21 



DiirjoidinK 

Uongiili. Tfindi. 









Bhutia, Ne|Miliu, 
and Ne|Niic.so ... 

1.231 

91,712 

40 

1,127 

27*9 

*01 

* 



< Total 




7.28t;,;j73 

1,470 

1.3.810 

8801 

•17 

40*63 

r 

Ciittiirk 

Oori.vH 

3.178 

1,101,781 

327 

7,877 

9'5 

■02 

6*1 

Objss a 1 

1 

1 

Poorco 

Ditto 

2.173 

709,071 

.338 

6,7.30 

7*42 

■04 

8 

Halaunre 

Ditto 

2.000 

770,232 

1,510 

21,780 

1*30 

•2 

28*2 


Total 

1 

7.717 

3,03-1,(S<H) 

2.170 

:ift,.399 

3*5 

*07 

i 

11 


IlazurtxiliuKh 

Hindi 

7.021 

771,875 

103 

4.492 

80*4 

*025 

5*8 

llflOTA NAr.POUB ...« 

LohartluKKii 

Ditto and Bengali 

Ditto 

12,044 

1.237,123 

303 

8,088 

89*7 

*021 

0*63 

SiiiKbliooiii 

4^503 

415.028 

80 

3,500 

56*3 

*019 

8 


Maiiblioom 

Bengali 

4,925 

996,670 

308 

0.151 

1.3*38 

*08 

9*49 


Total 


2H,B»3 

.3.419,591 

941 

25,.'i31 

j .30*18 

•027 

7*4 

t 

1 

' Chittagong 

licngali & Mughco 

1 

I 2.315 

1.&13.283 

202 

7,582 

11*46 

*019 

7*27 

CniTTACioliu ..A 

Notikholly 

Bengali 

j 1,860 

925,000 

218 

6.305 

8*48 

*024 

6*8 

\ 

^ Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Hill dialects 

j 6,882 

09,007 

34 

418 

800*25 

*0114 

2*10 


Total 


1 11.047 

2.037.890 

454 

1.3,.305 

21*3 

*02 

0*5 

( 

■ 

’ Dacca 

Bengali 

1 

2,807 

1.85.3.S97 

*004 

23.614 

4*8 

*032 

12*75 


Burrisal 

Ditto 

4^187 

1.80-lb714 

411 

13.571 

10*2 

•02 

7*2 

Dacca i 

PurruviliKiro 

Ditto 

2,305 

1.515,821 

416 

14.053 

5*7 

•03 

0*60 

1 

MyiiicriNingh 

Ditto 

6,293 

2,310.917 

405 

13.417 

15*6 

•017 

5*7 

L 

. Tipperali 

Ditto 

2.530 

1,419,229 

417 

12,416 

6 

*029 

8*7 


Total 


18,27. 

9,033.578 

2,252 

77,781 

8*1 

*02 

8*6 


* Tlio liiMtrict Gommittoo have umitto«l to funiioh tho llKuroa. 
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B.— 'Education — concluded. 

4 . — DtsMbution of Qovemment, Aided, and Iwtpeeted Sehooh, in the several dietricta and dioiaioHs 
ujider the Qovemment of Bengal, for the j(ear 1876 - 77 . 


1 

2 • 

8 

4 

• 5* 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Divxbionb. 

Names of the 
Distuicts. 

Voniacular sixikoii. 

Area in square 
miles. 

1 

1' 

■8 

i| 

1 

*o 

1 

I 

‘A 

^!i 

11^ 

i§i 

re 

Average number of 
square miles to 
eaeh school. 

Perceiitaee of 

schools to popu- 
lation. 

Number of pupils 
i for each l.ouo of 

1 the populatioiL 














PB.tiia 

llituli and lliiidu- 

HtUlli. 

2.101 

1.650,038 

327 

10.809 

6*1 

•U21 

(1*9 



Gya 

Ditto 

4,718 

1,0'10.76A 

2(11 

7.750 

17*0 

‘014 

4 



Shalialmd 

Ditto 

4.8H5 

1,723.074 

258 

0,702 

17- 

‘015 

3*9 

Patwa 


Saniti 

Ditto 

2.G54 


411 

8,208 

0-4 

‘02 

4 



Cliumpanni 

Hindi 

.%.*S31 

l,41().Ri5 

179 

6.238 

19-7 

‘012 

3‘rt 



MoaufTcrporo 

• 

Hindi. HindiiNlaiii. 
and Tirluitou. 

2.009 

2.18R.382 

262 

0,737 

11*3 

*012 

3*1 



DurlihunKa 

Hindi uiid Hiiidn- 
Htuni. 

3.371 

2.:iti2.281 

202 

8.202 

129 

‘011 

3*6 



Tutiil 

Hindi. 1IindiiMtani« 
and Tirliiitca. 

• 

23.732 13.268.7U0 

t 1,900 

63.835 

12*1 

015 

41 













^ Bliugulporo 

Hindi and Hindu- 
stani. 

4.327 

1,820,800 

OM 

9.822 

0*7 

‘036 

6‘4 



MoiiKhyr 

Ditto ... 

3.013 

1,812.986 

064 

15.318 

4*1 

‘0.53 

8*4 

UiXAOULroKE 


Punusah 

Hindi and Hongali 

4,060 

1.711,703 

258 

6.819 

19*2 

‘015 

8*4 



Sotiihal Pcirniiinaha ... 

llongali. Hindi, 
and Sontliali. 

6.488 

1,259,287 

070 

10.822 

8*2 

‘063 

S‘5 


I 

Maldah 

Bengnli 

1,813 

670.126 

224 

5.202 

R‘l 

‘033 

7*8 



Total 

Hindi. IliiidustaTii. 
Koiifciili. and 

8onthali. 

20.407 

7,280.781 

2,764 

47,133 

7*4 

‘038 

6*6 




















Httuni Of- Hociul Posilioa of PuuiU l.i the Colleges Jor General and Special Education, Madrasahs, Medical Vernacular Schools, Surrey Vernacular Schools, 

and the School of Art, /or the official year 1870-77. 
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Return of Social Position of Pupils in the Schools of the seteral Commissionenhips for the official year 1876-77. 
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BOnOATION— No. 43. 


CALCUTTA, THB 4th JANUARY 1878. 


RESOLIJTION. 

Read — 

The Gheneral Report on Publio Instruction for the year 1876-77. 

The financial position of the Governmqp^ of Bengal at the opening of 
the year 1876-77 compelled the Lieutenant-Governor not only to impress on 
all heads of departments the urgent need for the exercise of strict economy 
in the administration of the revenues, but also to make considerable reductions 
in the budget grants which it was originally proposed to assign under the several 
heads of provincial expenditure. During each of the years which followed 
the introduction of the system of provincial finance established in 1871, the local 
Government had at its disposal accumulated balances which wore available to 
meet any surplus of oxijonditurc over receipts, and charges were consequently 
admitted on a scale which the current income of the Government would not 
have justified. Those balances, however, were surrendered to the Government 
of India in partial liquidation of the liabilities incurred by Bengal during the 
0 scarcity of 1874, and the Government found it necessary, in settling the pro- 
vincial budget for 1876-77, to keep the sanctioned expenditure strictly within 
the amount of the expected income of the year. 

2. The Department of Education, in common with the other departments 
of the provincial administration, suffered under these necessary retrenchments. 
The grant originally intended to be assigned was Rs. 25,38,383 ; but this sum 
was successively reduced, first to Rs. 24,92,236, and eventually to Rs. 24,67,236. 
The actual expenditure of the year was Rs. 24,61,599, of which Rs. 4,71,814 
represent departmental receipts, and the balance, Rs. 19,89,785, is the net 
Government expenditure. The grqss expenditure in 1874-78 was Rs. 25,11,830; 
the sanctioned grant for 1875-76 was Rs. 26,14,010, and tho actual expenditure 
of that year amounted to Rs. 26,32,444. Tho figures are not quite accurately 
given in tho opening para^aphs of tho Director’s present report ; but it will 
appear, from what has been said, that tho expenditure of 1876-77 from the 
Education Budget was about half a lakh below that of 1874-75, and nearly If^ 
lakhs below that of tho year 1875-76. 

3. The officers of the department exerted themselves loyally and strenu- 
ously to carry out tho orders of Government, and to prevent the diminution 
of the grant from injuriously affecting tho progress of education. But it was 
inevitable that so serious a roduQtion in the available funds should not only 
arrest development, but should in some cases result in an actual decrease in 
the number of schools and pupils ; and this decrease has occurred in middle schools 
generally, and in primary schools in tho groat majority of districts. -There 
was also a considerable decrease in tho number of schools for special instruction, 
but this did not arise from tho reduction of tho grant, but from tho closing of 
several normal schools of the second and third grades — a measure which was 
carried out by Government upon grounds independent of financial consider- 
ations. 

4 . Under those circumstances, the Lieutenant-Governor regards it as a 
satisfactory proof of the general soundness and vitality of our cdueational 
system that, notwithstanding those disadvantages and drawbacks, the num- 
ber of schools and colleges under inspection, and the pupils attending them. 



( 2 ) 


showed a marked increase during the year. The figures are given in the fol 
lowing table : — 



1870. 


1877. 


Glass of Ibbtitutxobs. • 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

ScSools. 

Pupils. 

For general instruction-— 

Govei nment institutions 

Grant-in-aid ditto 

Primary and Circle Fund Institutions 

Unaided iustitutious 

For special instruction* 

259 

1,872 

18,970 

2,858 

91 

21,208 

87,379 

853,100 

86,111 

4,940 

207 

1,842 

13,006 

5,029 • 

76 

24,693 

881193 

361,648 

120,617 

4,398 

Totitl 

••• ... 17,8oO 

636,804 

21,478 

689,361 


* Schools for specinl iiiKtruction are all Government inatitutiouH, eicept 16 aided normal schools with 852 pupils, ami 
one unaided techuical school with 265 pu|ii1s. 

5. An examination of this tablo shows that the increase in the number 
of Government schools has not been oXscompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the number of pupils ; that though grant-in-aid schools have diminished 
by >f0, the number of pupils in them has increased ; that schools supported from 
tho primary fund show an inercs.^e in numbers, with no increase in pupils ; that 
a large additional number of unaided pathsalas have been brought under inspec- 
tion ; and that, notwithstanding tho decrease in the number of schools for 
special instruction, the pupils attending them have not very greatly dimin- 
ished. If tho unaided institutions, which are of course unatfcctca by tlie 
finances of the department, are excluded from the returns of both years, it will 
bo soon that while in 1875-76 there were 15,492 schools with 469,693 pupils, in 
1876-77 the number of schools rose to 15,849, but that of pupils dimiuislicd to 
468,834. 

6., If tho schools are classified, not . according to the budget grant from 
which they are supported, hut according to tho character of the instruction 
imparted in them, the results of the year are as follow : — 


CLABa 07 llMTRUCTlOSr. 


o 


SL'FBBIOB 

SSCOBDABT 

Fbxmabt 

Kpbciai. 


. roHeimB 

rlligticr Kiigliiih schools 
I Afiflfllo If •< 

Middle vornnculnr „ 

L lnVormodiste £iiKliNh schools . 
Ditto vcriiHculnr schools 

{ Primary* soIki^Is 

Female 


Total 


1 1876. 

1877. 






Average 





number of 





pupils Ht oiich 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

school. 

18 

1,404 

20 

1,762 

00 

178 

82,620 

1 H 0 

32,657 

183 

623 

3^1>72 

611 

3 l »,072 

69 

1,2&0 

66,304 

1,016 

51,718 

50 



112 

4,828 

36 



1,601 

62.650 

36 

18,210 

848,610 

12,272 

1 802.550 

25 

427 

11,331 

480 

12,027 

2.5 

61 

4.640 

75 

4,368 

58 

10.807 

462.060 

10,166 

462 462 



* III ilip report for the prerious year, all schools aided from the primary fi^d were classed as primary schools. The flKurcs have 
been corn-cted in this table. 


Unaided primary schools are not shown in this table, tho standard of 
instruction iii these not being accurately defined. Intermediate schools appear 
us a new class in the returns of 1876-77 ; in the previous year intermediate 
English schools did not exist, and intermediate vernacular schools were included 
ill tlic primary class. The falling o£E in middle schools, and especially in 
middle English schools, is very noticeable, tho number of middle English 
schools in 1875-76 being the sumo as that of middle English and inter- 
mediate hinglish together in 1876-77. In the middle vernacular schools 
tlie loss is not so great, as the majority of tho intermediate vernacular 
schools have not come down from tlio middle class, but have risen from 
the primary class. But it is estimated that of tho 214 middle vernacular 
schools which have disappeared from the returns of the year, about 40 or 50 
have been entirely closed, and tho rest have fallen to a lower class. Primary 
scliools show a decrease of nearly 1,000. This means that, in round numbers, 
1,300 of these schools have been raised to tho intermediate class, and 1,200 
have disappeared from Bengal generally, while no less than 1,500 now schools 
have boon added to the list in the two districts of Midnapore and Balasore. 
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7. In all this thcro is no ground for apprehension, and but little cause 
for regret. Some of the weaker schools, which possessed little vitality 
independent of the Government grant, have been closed ; while a more careful 
classificathm ha^ shown that some schools wore upablc to maintain tho standard 
under vliicb they were previously ranked. But tho colleges and higher Kuglish 
schools at one end of the scale, and the primary schools at the other, have in 
general stood tho tost of financial reductions in a manner which shows the 
somidness of the basis upon which they are established. The lesson to bo 
deduced from the experience of tho year a})pears to bo that the middle schools 
are the weakest part of our educational sy&temf and that special efforts should 
be made to strengthen and improve them. 

8. The favourable inference which may bo drawn from these returns 
is confirmed by an examination of tho figures which show the proportion of the 
total educational expenditure contributed by Government and by the people 
themselves. Including the charges of the Medical College and schools, which 
are not shown in the Kducation Budget, the total expenditure on organized 
education was Rs. 42,34,000, of which Rs. 22|62,000 were paid by Government. 
In tho previous year the Government contribution was Rs. 24,03,000, and tho 
total expenditure Rs. 41,89,000. An increase of nearly half a lakh of rupees in 
tho total expenditure, combined with a decrease of more than a lakh and a half 
in tho payments by Ggvomment, shows that during the year the private funds 
expended upon education increased by about two la^hs of rupees. The Govern- 
ment share of educational expenditure has decreased during the year from 
57 tO 53 per cent., and this decrease in the rate is found in the schools of 
every class. The contributions from the public were Rs. 16,08,000 in 1874-75, 
Rs. 17,80,000 in 1875-70, and Rs. 19,82,000 in 1876-77. These figures appear 
to tho Lieutenant-Governor to afford a convincing proof that tho people are 
willing not merely to accept tho instruction imparted in our schools, but to take 
their share in supporting it ; and it is especially satisfactory to find that, in a 
year in which the Government was compelled to enforce measures of tho 
strictest economy, tho schools suffered no pecuniary loss, tho deficiency being 
supplied, and more than supplied, by increased contributions from the public. 

9. The primary schools supported or aided* by Government showed a 
decrease during tho year of nearly 1,000 schools and 46,000 pupils. But this 
decrease is owing, as has already been explained, to tho elevation of about 
1,300 of the best primary schools to tho intermoaiato class. There has therefore 
been a real increase of about 300 schools; and as it appears that 1,500 pathsalas 
have been newly brought on the returns in the two districts of Balasore and 
Midnaporc, it follows that about 1,200 schools have disappeared in other dis- 
tricts. Some of these continue to exist as unaided schools, but it is to be 
feared that *tho greater numbef have been closed. The unaided schools 
brought under insj)ectlon have increased from 2,043 schools with 43,714 pupils 
tt> 5,282 schools with 96,859 pupils. In tlio whole number of schools aided 
from the primary fund there are above 338,000 pupils, of whom it is estimated 
that about two-thirds, or 225,000, are in tho lowest stage of instruction ; 
1 10,000 are able to read, write, and understand easy sentences out of a book, 
while at least 3,000 have reached a higher stage than this. 

10. Tho report contains some suggestive and interesting paragraphs on 

the character of the instruction imparted in the indigenous schools of tho 
country, the effect of the impulse given to primary education by the orders 
of 1872, tho fui-ther degree of success which may reasonably be hoped 4or, and 
the dangers which have to be guarded against in extendinp^ and developing 
the present system. Such questions as these do not adihit of proper and 
sufiicicnt discussion -^thin the limits of a Resolution, and tho Lieutenant- 
Governor, while expressing his general concurrence in the Director’s views, 
would rather commend these paragraphs to the •perusal of those interested in 
the subject, than attempt to enter upon a detailed examination of tlie facts 
and arguments advanced in them. • 

11. Some remarks, however, appear to be called for upon tho tendency 
which exists in some districts to raise the pathsalas to a standard unsuited to 
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the requirements of those classes of the people for whom these schools were 
originally intended. Jessore, Moorshedabad, and Burdwan are noticed in the 
report as districts in which this tendency is specially conspicuous. It must bo 
distinctly understood that it i? not the policy of the Government to convert 
the pathsalas into cheap middle schools ; and that the success of a pathsala 
is to be tested, not by the proficiency of the three or fo.ur boys who go up for 
the scholarship examination, but by the average progress of the general m>dy 
of pupils. 

12. The adoption of a system of pa3nnent by results is the best means 
of securing this end, while at the same time it allows a larger number of 
schools to be aided from the district grant. It is thoreforo satisfactory to 
find that this system, in one form or another, is now being very generally intro- 
duced. In some districts the plan adopted is that of rewards after examination ; 
in others, that of the payment of remuneration according to the classification 
of schools ; in others, again, the payment is made to depend on the result of the 
inspecting officer’s report. In several of the Behar districts the supervision of the 
village punchayets has been enpleyed with very successful results. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor would by no means desire to pass any orders tending to reduce 
these diversities of practice to one uniform standard. It is for the local officers 
to determine, in consultation with tho circle inspectors, the system best adapted 
to the conditions and requirements of their respective districts. Tho present 
report affords abundant evidence of the attention which District Magistrates have 
devoted to the subject. The Magistrate of Bankoora, Mr. Larminio, deserves 
honourable mention for the elaboration of a scheme under which Bankoora has a 
larger proportion of school-going children to j^opulation than any other district 
in Bengal. Tho system, however, though it works admirably in Bankoora, is 
inapplicable to a large district. The plan originated by Mr. Harrison in 
Midnapore has continued to give excellent results during the year, and has 
been successfully introduced into the Balasoro district. In the 24-Pergunnahs 
Mr. Wilson has adopted a system, based upon a scheme of tho late Mr. Woodrow, 
of rewards for the attainment of certain educational standards. The Magis- 
trates of Noakholly and Balasore, and the Deputy Commissioner of Manbhoom, 
have exerted themselves iri various ways for tho promotion of primary educa- 
tion,' and the differences of system which prevail in these and in many other 
districts are really a measure of tlio intelligent appreciation given by the 
respective officers to the varying circumstances of their districts and to the 
special difficulties which have to bo overcome. 

13. The standard for the primary scholarship examination was con- 
siderably raised this year, and tho test is said to have been very strictly 
enforced. In all, 3,110 schools sent up 11,462 candidates, and of these 
5,246 passed and 386 obtained scholarships, the rest receiving certificates of 
merit according to their proficiency. It is noticeable that this year girls 
competed for this scholarship for the first timo, and that in Jessore one 
■girl obtained a scholarship, while in Tipporah three girls passed and one 
obtained a scholarship, standing first on the whole list. In Bhagulporo tho 
scholarships appear to have been awarded without examination, a circum- 
stance wliich colls for explanation from tho Commissioner, as tho omission to 
hold an examination in that district was noticed in tho Resolution upon lost 
year’s report. On the whole, tho Director thinks it is certain that tho results 
of the year show a great advance. But there seems some reason to fear that 
these scholarships, which were intended to assist gifted boys of the lowest 
social classes in prosecuting their studies to a higher standard, are in many 
cases awarded to candidates who were simply attached to tho pathsalas by the 
prospect of a, scholarship, and who would otherwise have' studied in a middle 
school. It is thought worthy of special notice that in one case tho son of a 
weaver, and in another case the son of a milkman, obtained a scholarship ; 
whereas instances of this kind should have been the rule, and not the excep- 
tion. The Director will bo invited to consider whether any regulations can be 
devised to restrict a practice which tends to defeat the object which tho Govern- 
ment had in view in establishing these rewards. 
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. Tho area of secondary instruction, which reaches from tho standard 
of the primary schools to the standard of the University Kntrance Kxamination, 
was enlarged during tho year by tho establishment of the new class of inter- 
mediate schools. The present returns include 1,001 intermediate vernacular 
schools^ with 52jQ50 pupils, and 112 intermediate .English schools with 4,328 
pupils. These intermediate schools are principally improved pathsalas ; in some 
cases they are reduced.middle schools, and in a few instances they are newly- 
founded schools. But it is generally agreed that the vernacular schools of this 
class have been much more useful than those which attempt to give instruction 
in Knglish. While the vernacular schools have in general risen from a lower 
grade, the English schools have, with scarcely an exception, been brought 
down from a higher class. This result, indeed, is tho natural consequence of 
the low standard which at present prevails in the middle English schools; and 
it may be confidently asserted that until the teaching, and especially tho English 
teaching, in schools of this class shall have been generally improved, no room 
will be found for the establishment of an intermediate (dass between the middle 
and tho primary schools. After full consideration, the Lieutcnant-Govcriior 
has lately determined to discontinue the awaiKtof** tho special scholarship for 
intermediate English schools, and this will no doubt bo followed by tho dis- 
appearance of this class of schools from tlie returns. 

15. As tho examination for intermediate scholarships was held for tho first 

time during the year, the Lieutenant-Governor tliiiiks it sufficient to notice, 
rather than to censure, tlie laxity with which tho rules upon the subject were 
enforced. It was the intention of Government that primary schools should bo 
allowed to elec.t whether tliey would competo for tlio primary or for tho 
intermediate scholarship. But it appears that these orders were generally 
interpreted to moan that any school wliich pleased might send up candidates 
for tho intermediate scholarships, and the natural result was that tho majority 
of these scholarships wei’c awarded to students from middle schools — a class of 
pupils for whom the scholarships wero not designed, and to whoso attainments 
tho prescribed standard was not adapted. For tho intermediate vernacular 
scholarship 723 schools sent up 1,645 candidates, of whom 867 passed and 185 
obtained scholarships: for the Engl Lsli scholarship the number of schools was 76, 
and that of candidates 201. (){ these, 146 piissod ami 3U obtained scholarships, 

'^rho Director has since issued a circular calling attention to the true moaning of 
the Government orders on tliis subject, and it^ is lioped that all possibility of 
misapprehension Avill now have boon removed. 

16. Tho number of middle vernacular schools decreased during tho year 
from 1,259 schools with 59,304 pupils to 1,045 schools Vith 51,718 pupils. 
Tho causes of this decrease have already been explained : some schools have 
been abolished in consequence of the reduction of tlio grant, and others have 
fallen to the intermediate stan<lar(^. Tho decrease was in the aided and private 
schools : the Government schools maintained their numbers, but showed no 
appreciable increase. The results of tho vernacular scholarship examination, 
which is the recognized test of the education given in these schools, contrast 
very unfavourably with those of tho preceding year. In 1876, 824 middle schools 
sent up 3,003 candidates, of whom 1,359 passed and 218 obtained scholar- 
ships. In 1875, 2,521 candidates passed out of 4,062 who presented themselves 
for examination. It is suggested in tho report that this is due in some measure 
to the re< 5 ont modifications introduced into the scholarship course. But this 
explanation is insufficient to account for so serious a decline, and the fact that 
more than one-fiftirof the schools failed to send up any candidates at all affords 
a proof that middle school teaching requires to be actively stimulated and 
carofully supervised. 

17. The returns Tor middle English schools point to a similar conclusion. 
In 1875-76 these schools numbered 623 with 34,072 pupils : in 1876-77 the 
numbers fell to 511 schools and 30,072 pupils. The progress in these schools 
is tested hy the minor scholarship examination ; and it appears that in tho year 
under report 292 middle English schools sent up 923 candidates for this scholar- 
ship, ancl that of these 486 passed and 108 obtained scholarships. It follows that 
only throe schools in every five compete at all for tho scholarship, and that 
there are 220 schools shown in the returns as middle English schools which 
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are unable to send up anv candidates for the examination which is the recog- 
nized standard of their class. In the previous year there were 1,140 candidates 
for the minor scholarship, and of these 816, or 72 ^r cent., passed ; whereas 
in the present year the proportion of successful candidates is only about 53 per 
cent. The returns do not chow what proportion of the competing schools 
succeeded in passing any of their candi^tes; and the Lieutenant-Governor 
would ask that this may be stated in future reports, as regards both vernacular 
and English middle schools. 

18. It is easy to trace the causes of this decline both in the numbers of 
middle schools and in the character of the instruction given in them ; but it is 
a matter of more difficulty to suggest a remedy. The fact appears to be that, 
though the middle vernacular schools in many cases retain much of the stamp 
of excellence originally impressed upon them, they have in general ceased to 
be popular institutions. To a promising or ambitious boy, vernacular education, 
however excellent, seems to hold out little prospect of a successful career. He 
feels that, even if ho obtains a scholarship, ho will compete on disadvantageous 
terms in the struggle for the coveted prize of Government service with rivals 
who began the study of Eitglisk at an earlier age. But if, in the vernacular 
middle schools, the decline is owing to the falling off of pupils, the low stand- 
ard of English middle schools arises from the deficiency of the teaching staff. 
The Director remarks that schools of this class are very popular ; it must be 
added that in general they are also very worthless. The teaching which they 
give is in no sense education, and can scarcely even be called instruction. Its 
prominent feature is the attempt made by untrained mtisters, themselves very 
imperfectly acquainted with English, to impart a smattering of English to boys 
who have never studied their own vernacular, and have never been grounded in 
any useful branches of learning. In his recent tours of inspcciion, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor noticed with much concern the waste of time and money 
expended in producing these unprofitable results, and the social mischief of 
encouraging lads to aim at a cla.ss of education which was only within their 
reach in a very inefficient form, and which certainly exposed them to the proba- 
bility of heavy disappointments when their school career is finished. 

19. The policy which tho Government desires to adopt in reference to 

this matter has been explained in orders which have recently been issued. In 
all Government middle schools it is intended that sound vernacular training shall 
be made the preliminary to English education, and in aided schools the accept- 
ance of a similar principle will be a condition of tho receipt of a Government 
grant. With this object, candidates for tho minor scholarship examination will 
bo required to pass flie'full vernacular tests, and, if the necessary books shall bo 
forthcoming, it will also be required that English grammar shall be taught in 
tho vernacular. It is also intended to increase the number of Government 
middle schools, as it is found that a Government school usually serves as a 
model to aided and private schools in its neighbourhood. The Government 
vernacular middle schools at the sudder stations of districts are for tho most 
]>art of excellent quality, and similar schools will now bo established in sub- 
divisions. I'ho wfjrking of these orders’ will require to bo very carefully 
watched by tlie inspecting officers of tho department, and it must bo clearly 
understood that the; Government has no desire to prohibit, or even to discourage, 
the study of English in middle schools, but only to require that the teaching 
shall conform to the object with which tho schools were founded — namely, the 
imparting of sound vernacular instruction. , 

20; The vitality of the higher English schools, teaching up to tho stand- 
ard of the Entrance Examination, is shown by the fact that, under all the 
difficulties of the year, they increased both in number and pupils, the figures for 
the last two years being as follows : — 

1876-76. 1876-77. 



Schools. 

Papiltf. 

Sehoolc. 

Papils. 

Government schools . . . 

... 46 

11,962 

48 

12,236 

Aided schools 

... 8.J 

9,660 

88 

10,366 

I’rivate schools 

... 4.1 

11,027 

44 

10,367 

Total 

... 173 

32,529 

180 

32,967 
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It 18 also worthy of notice that, whereas a large proportion of middle sehools are 
unable, as already shown, to send up candidates for middle scholarships, the 
number of higher schools which send up candidates foi* the Kntranco is actually 
greater than the whole number of schools shown in the returns. Candidates 
wore sent up by 175 schools in 1875-76 and by«185 schools in 1876-77. The 
explanation of this of course is that some private schools, which do not appear 
in the returns, send up candidates; but the goncrid result is a stinking proot that 
a fairly high standard is maintained on the average in all schools of this class. 

21. The system of net grants to zillah schools, originated by Sir G-eorge 
Campbell in 1872, haspi*oduccd excellent results, and the term of live years, for 
which the grants wore originally made, having exiiired, the grants have been 
renewed for three years with such modifications as experience has shown to bo 
re<][uirod. Schools have been arranged in three classes, tho number of pupils 
in tho schpol being taken as tho basis of classification, and a standard scale of 
establishment has been fixed for each class. The system of net grants 
possesses a double advantage : it tends at the same time to promote private 
liberality, and to check injudicious expenditure, and tho steady improvement 
which Government schools of the higher clas3*ha'?e shown during tho last few 
years in number.s, popularity, and efficiency, may in great part bo ascribed to 
tho working of this system under tHb suporintendenco of die local committees. 

^2. h’or the Entrance Examination of December 1876, 185 sciiools sent up 
1,849 candidates, and 1,005 of these passed, 18 per cent, of those being placed 
in the first division, 57 per cent, in tho second, and 25 per cent in the third. 
Tho total percentage of successful candidates was 54’3, against 31 in tho 
jircvious year. In tho Government schools 65*4 per cent, of the candidates 
passed, tho Hindu and Haro Schools in Calcutta taking, as usual, tho highest 
place. The report suggests reasons for thinking that the marked improvement 
shcfwn this year may fairly bo attributed, not to any relaxation of tho standard, 
but to better preparation on tho part of the candidates. Next to tho Cal^ulta 
schools, the Dacca collegiate school occupied tho most honourable place, and 
among the zillah schools tho two schools of Burrisal and Mymonsingh. Tho 
position taken by the schools at ll<jrhampore, Cliittagong, Arrah, Pubna, and 
Balasoro calls for some departmental inquiry into tho causes of their want of 


success. 

23. The Government colleges teaching up to tho B.A. standard arc now 
six in number, the Kislinaghur and Cuttack polleges having opened 4th-ycar 
classes during tho year. There are also six Government cjolloges of the second 
grade, in Avhich instruction is conlined to tlie standard of tho First Arts 
Examination, 'rhero are six aid(xl colleges and tluco unhided, of which last 
class tho Metropolitan Institution in Calcutta is the only ono which contains 
any considerable number of college students. Tho largo proportion <tf candi- 
diites who passed the Entrance Examination had tho natural effect of raising 
tho number of students in tlie colleges ; but tho increaso was greatest in the 
aified and unaided institutions. 'I’lio numbers in tho Presidency and Dacca 
colleges remained stationary. Tliere was some increase at Hooghly and Patna, 
and a large increaso at Kislinaghur, #>wing to tho popularity of tho college 
from tho restoration of tho B.A. classes. Tho infant college at Cuttack, which 
was founded only two years ago, also shows a consiilerablo acesession of 
students. Tho total number -of undcr-graduato pupils in tho Government 
colleges was 1,001, and in tho aided colleges 556, or a total number of 1,557, 
against a total of , 1,249 in tho previous year and 1,213 in 1874-75. Tho 
numbers in unaided colleges cannot bo accurately given. 

24. The* cxpeiidituro upon collogo education is shown in the following 


tabic : — 


Govern men t nollcges 
Aided colleges 


Govcriimeut fund. 

Kb. 

2 , 00,335 

24,197 


Fees and private fuinls. Tolul. 

Ks. Kb. 

88,805 2 , 89,140 

83,631 1 , 07,828 


2 , 24,532 1 , 72,430 ' 3 , 96,968 


The figures differ little from those of tho preceding year, and tho increase 
is attributable to the larger number of students. Tho average annual cost of 
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the education of each student is Rs. 407 in a Government college and Rs. 308 
in an aided college. 

25 . For the First Arts Examination, which takes place at the end of two 
years from matriculation, 330 candidates appeared and 151 passed. The Kish- 
iiaghur and Hooghly colleges were specially distinguishea, while among the 
Dacca students there was a general failure. It is observable that a large 
majority of the successful dindidates elected the course in science for iiieir 
studies for the B.A. degree. For the B.A. examination there were 242 candi- 
dates and 115 passed, the general result being thus much better than those of 
the previous year. IVom the Government colleges 57 per cent, of the candi- 
dates satisfied the examiners, and the results would have been much better even 
than these had it not been for the failure of the students from Dacca and Patna. 
For the M.A. examination there were 23 candidates for honours in Arts, of whom 
15 were successful, while eight candidates out of 17 obtained the ordinary 
M.A. degree. 

26. In the Resolution upon last year’s report, the paucity of those who 
take degrees in the University, in comparison with the number who matriculate, 
was noticed as a serious blot lb our educational results. It was pointed out 
that the graduates in Arts are only about one-tenth of the number who matri- 
culate. The Licutei^nt-Governor is therefore glad to observe that the r^ults 
ot’ the year under review show a marked improvement in this respect. *^l’ho 
702 candidates who matriculated in 1874-75 were eligible this year for th«) 
First Arts Examination, and, as has already been remarked, 330 presented 
themselves and 151 passed. Similarly, in 1874-75 144 candidates passed the 
First Arts and were eligible this year for the B.A. degree, which 115 ‘students 
actually obtained, or, in other words, the graduates in Arts this year wore 80 
j)or cent, of the whole number who passed the First Arts standard two years 
before. Such results us tliese cannot fail to exercise a marked infiuonee, at 
no (^stant date, on the character of the educated classes, and, through them, on 
that of the people at large. It rests, indeed, with the Uitiversity, rather than 
with the Government, to direct the course of college study, and to ensure that 
the distinction of a degree shall imjily the possession of those mental qualities 
w’hich generally distinguish men of sound and solid education. Those quali- 
ties, the Itirector thinks, arc now found in the successful candidates at the 
examinations for honours; the Ueutenant-Govemor hopes that he is right, for 
it is a matter of deep interest to the Government that education of this type 
should be extended to a larger circle of students. 

27. The department of special instruction includes the subjects of law, 
medicine, civil engineering, surveying and industrial schools, and the School of 
Art in Calcutta. There are five Government colleges to which law classes are 
attached, but the number of students has steadily declined for some years past. 
The civil engineering department of tho Presidency College and the English 
department of the Medical College show a similar falling off, and for tho 
present there seems reason to think that those professions are overstocked. 
But if this is really the case, tho evil is one which may be trusted to work its 
own remedy. The vernacular medical aift survey schools, which draw their 
pupils from a lower social stratum, and qualify for a less ambitious professional 
career, are working successfully. In tho School of Art tho students decreased 
from 134 to 119, but there was an increase in the Government expenditure 
which calls for explanation. The industrial school at Dacca -is in a languish- 
ing condition ; while the school recently opened at Ranchi is doing useful, if 
humble, work under tho management of Mr. llerzog of the Chota Nagpore 
Mission. Tho industrial school at Dchreo, though expensive, is an excellent 
and efficient institution with 78 pupils on tho rolls, partly Europeans and 
partly Natives. Tho funds raised for tho proposed industrial school at Banki- 
pore have fallen very far short of tho amount originally expected, and the 
scheme is for the present in abeyance. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor is disposed 
to think that, with tho consent of the subscribers, it might bo desirable to utilize 
this moftey by founding additional studentships at Dehreo, whore there are 
already a qualified staff of instructors and all appliances for teaching. 

28. On a general review of this province of the department of education, 
the Lieutenant-Governor is compelled to express his regret not only that so little 
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has actually been done, but tli^t the native community show so littlo desire to 
take up the ^ important question of technical instruction in an earnest and 

i )ractica1 S 2 )irit. Of the two Associations in Calcutta which were referred to in 
Mt year’s report as having been founded for the promotion of technical educa- 
tion, it'is understood that one confines its efforts to the delivery of occasional 
lectures, and that the other has made no progress at^ll towards effecting its object. 
The question of industrial schools has been very fully discussed : the advantages 
of an independent career Have been theoretically adinitted ; the Government 
has anno\inccd its readiness to give all the assistance in its jjowor. Wliat is 
now required is not the advocacy, but the example, of those classes of 
society which, in spite of all warnings and all disappointments, continue 
to overcrowd the public service, and to expend, in competitions for ill-paid 
clerkshi])s, energies and abilities which might ensure a prosperous and lucrative 
career in other walks of life. It has occurred to the Lieutenant-Governor that 
sometliiug might be done to establish scholarships from selected schools in 
various parts of the country tenable at Dehree, or the new Public Works School 
being established in Calcutta. Some of thesq.^8clu>larships might be reserved 
for European and Eurasian schools, and possibly persons interested in technical 
education might be found willing to endow such scholarships at all events for 
a term of years. Such workshops as those at Dehree are far more efficient for 
the purpose of technical instruction than any schools likely to bo established 
by private jiersons. 

29. The following figures show the progress in female education during 
the year. Schools for native girls increased from 403 with 9,690 pujnls to 
464 with 10,492 pu])ils, and the number of native girls studying in boys’ schools 
rose from 7,186 to 9,794. Altogether there were 20,286 girls under instruc- 
tion, against 16,870 in tlie previous year. Besides these, there were 17 schools 
for Kui’oiJoan gii’ls, with 1,339 jmjnls. The success of some girls in the com- 
])etition for jjrimary scholarshii^s has already been noticed, and the progress 
made in girls’ schools in the mofussil is reiJorted to bo satisfactory ; the schools 
under tho management of the Utterpara Hitakari Sobha being sjmcially 
efficient and successful. In Calcutta, a large proj)ortion of tho Government 
exijonditure on native female education is incurred in aiding tho missionary 
zenana agencies, and, from tho reports furnished by Mrs. M. Wheeler, tho 
Deputy lnsj)octro8s of Schools, it seems doubtful whether any adequate return 
for this outlay is received. Tho Bethuno Sifhool in Calcutta shows some 
increase in the number of puiiils, and a lower school has been added to it for 
the benefit of the jioorer classes ; bjut tho school cannot bo, considered success- 
ful, and its reorganization on a wider basis is under the consideration of 
Government. ^ ^ • 

30. Tho necessity for devoting a special section of tho report to tho 
subject of Mahomedan education arises not so much from tho absence of 
Mahomedans from the general schools of tho country, as from tho fact that a 
separate fmid (tho Mohsin Endowment) is assigned to the promotion of educa- 
tion among this class of the community. This endowment is expended partly 
in the maintenanco of five madrissas for instruction in oriental learning, partly 
in the award of Mohsin scholarships to deserving Mahomedan students, and 
partly in the jjaymeut at ordinary colleges and schools of a portion of tho 
tees of Mahomedan jiupils of tiio jjooror classes. The madrissas are reported 
to have worked successfully during tho year, especially tho Calcutta Madrissa, 
which has shown a steady increase in numbers for several years past. But, 
on the whole, tho number of Mahomedan pupils in all Government and aided 
schools showed a diminution from 91,223 (or 19*4 per cent, of the whole 
number of boys at school) to 81,585, or 17*2 i>er cent. This is attributable to 
tho decrease in tho number of primary schools in those districts which have a 
large Mahomedan population, as Mahomedan boys attend tho 2 )athsalas more 
largely than any other class of schools. It is observable that in schools of 
special instmetion, as law and medicine, Mahomedans are scarcely found, 
except in Behar. In tho Patna Medical School they form a largo majority of 
the students. In the B.A. examination of the University the Mahomedan 
candidates did well, four passing out of ten who presented themselves, and 
three of those in the first division. 
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31. The reductions made during the year in the number and cost of 
normal schools were due to the carrying out of the policy explained in the 
Resolution upon last year’s report. It is intended that a first grade normal 
school shall be maintained it}, each Commissioner’s division, and that schools of 
the second and third grades shall he confined to backward districts, in which 
schools of secondary instruction are few. Daring the year under review there 
were seven Government schools of the first grade, four of the second, and 14 
of the third, and from these schools 718 gurus received certificates of qualifica- 
tion as teachers of primary schools, and 163 candidates passed the examination 
for masterships in middle and higher schools. The Director thinks that the 
stipend allowance in normal schools is too small, and that tho schools at their 
present strength cannot supply a sufficient number of pundits. But tho Lieu- 
tenant-Governor remarks that hardly any effect has yet been given to that 
part of tho orders of 1875 which provided that normal schools of the first grade 
should bo examining as well as teaching bodies. The purport of these orders 
should be generally explained, and uncertificated masters should be encouraged 
to attend the examinations with the object of obtaining certificates. It is 
impossible for tho Government to undertake to give stipends to all those who 
adopt tho profession of pundits ; and tho full benefit of the normal school system 
can only bo realized by a general application of tho principle that these 
schools are institutions for testing results as well as for imparting instruction. 

32. Tho following statement exhibits the details of schools a?id pupils, 
and tho distribution of funds under tho grant-in-aid system, during tho last 


two years : — 

1875-78. 1870-77. 

Number of uidfld schools and oollogos ... 1,889 1,833 

Number of pupils ... ... ... 88,112 88,059 

Rs. Its. 

Receipts from Goremment ... ... 4,30,128 4,37,664 

Total receipts ... ... ... 13,17,286 14,09,410 


There has thus been some decrease in the number of schools, while the 
number of pupils is nearly the same, and the expenditure, both of Government 
money and of private funds, shows a considerable increase. As was the case last 
year, the largest share of Government expenditure was for middle Knglish 
schools and for female education. Complaints of irregularities in tho mode of 
keeping the accounts of aided Schools, and of tho imperfection of tho present 
system of checks, have from time to time been brought to tho notice of Govern- 
ment. The present^ report discusses in some ..detail a scheme proposed by the 
Inspector of the Presidency Circle for simplifying the accounts, and ensuring the 
maintenance of an' efficient teaching staff in schools of this class. The annual 
report, however, is not the proper place for bringing forward proposals of this 
kind ; and any suggestions which tho Director desires to offer on tho subject 
should be separately submitted. 

33. Tho question of the education of European and East Indian children 
was discussed at length in lost year’s report, and it was then remarked that 
sufficient school accommodation had been provided for this class of tho com- 
munity. Accordingly, no increase in the number of these schools was found 
necessary during the year, but some additional aid was given, in the form of 
capitation grants, to several of the Calcutta schools. From the census returns 
of Calcutta, it appears that there are about 3,500 European and East Indian 
children of school-going age in tho town ; and the returns show that 2,942 
children were actually attending schools aided by Government on the 31st 
March 1877. Adding to these tho children at unaided schools, there appears no 
reason to think that any considerable want remains to be supplied. 

34. The strength of the inspecting staff, though considerably increased 
under recent orders, is reported to be still very insufficient for the number of 
schools which are now under the supervision of tho department. Including two 
special officers, the number of Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Schools 
is 202, and there are no less than 21,532 schools under inspection, giving each 
officer an average of above 106 schools to supervise. Proposals are under consi- 
deration for re-distributing the present inspecting circles and for appointing 
assistant inspectors. But it is evident that, if every school is to be locally 
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visited, the present inspecting^ agency ought to bo doubled ; and this would 
involve an expenditure which it is entirely beyond the power of the Govern- 
^nieut to incur. The only practicable solution of the difficulty is that suggested 
in the report, viz. to bring the primary schools, which far outnumber the 
schools of all other grades, under a system of payment by results, which will 
in a great measure dispense with the necessity for local visits. 

35. A general summary of the results of the year, as gathered from the 
foregoing paragraphs, shows that, while the work of the department has been 
conducted under some difficulties and disadvantages, considerable progress has 
been made, and a still further measure of success may be hoped for in the future. 
In particular, the educational history of the year is characterized by two cir- 
cumstances which appear to the Lieutenant-Governor to afford special ground 
for satisfaction — the largo increase in the funds contributed by the people them- 
selves to schools of every class, and the marked success of the candidates from 
Bengal schools and colleges in the examinations of the University. The former 
of these shows that the present system of public instruction is founded upon a 
secure basis ; that it is not merely a Government department, but a national 
institution. The latter affords a proof that this confiacncc is nut misplaced ; 
that the contributions, both of Government and of the community, are usefully 
expended ; and that, while the basis of education in Bengal is broad, tlie super- 
structure also is high. These are results upon which, in the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s opinion, both the officers of the departmgnt and the people at large 
may justly be congratulated. 

Obder. — O rdered that a copy of this Resolution bo forwarded to the 
Director of Public Instruction for information and guidance. 

Ordered also that copies bo forwarded to all Commissioners of divisions 
for their information and guidance, and for communication to District Magis- 
trates and District Committees, and that the attention of the Commissioner of 
Bhagulpore be invited to paragraph 13 of the Resolution. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

n. J. REYNOLDS, 

Secy.' to the Government of Bengal. 


Copy forwarded to 


By order of the liiioutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


Calcutta, 

The ^th January 1878 . 


H. J. REYNOLDS, 

Secy, to the Government of Bengal. 


r. K n — ti«r. No. 10851— 6-1-78. 









